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Newspapers  Vote  Down  A.  B.  C.  Rate  Card 
Proposal;  Would  Increase  Directorate 

Divisional  Meeting  Rallies  Round  New  York  Opposition  to  Directors’  Plan — Four  New  Directors  Each 
for  Newspapers  and  Advertisers  Plan  Presented  to  General  Meeting — ^Would  Limit  Board’s  Powers 


pmCAGO,  Oct.  21. — The  expectantly 
awaited  audit  bureau  “battle  of 
proxies"  has  been  fou.ijbt  an<l  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Xew_York  city  delegation  and  their 
backers,  477  strong,  are  in  possession  of 
the  field  as  the  13tb  annual  convention  of 
the  .-^udit  Bureau  of  Circulations  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  second-day  general  session. 

Today  in  tlie  newspaper  division  meet¬ 
ing  they  pushed  through  three  resolu¬ 
tions  which  in  effect  rebuke  the  board  of 
directors  for  passing  the  rule  permitting 
publication  of  rate  cards  on  publishers’ 
statements. 

The  resolutions  not  only  knocked  the 
rate  card  issue  into  a  cocked  hat,  but 
also  expressed  tbe  will  of  the  newspaper 
members  that  no  further  rules  not  directly 
connected  with  circulation  shall  be  passed 
by  the  A.  B.  C.  directors  and  that  no 
rules  of  any  kind  affecting  the  news¬ 
paper  members  be  passed  before  they 
have  been  submitted  to  the  full  member¬ 
ship. 

A  fourth  re.solution  increased  the  news¬ 
paper  representation  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  from  two  to  six  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  representation  from  eleven  to 
fifteen,  four  each. 

The  board  of  directors  on  Thursday 
evening  until  midnight  considered  the 
New  York  resolutions  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion.  Managing  Director  Clague  declined 
to  forecast  the  result  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions. 

.\lthough  there  was  strong  opposition 
in  some  sections  to  the  combative  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  tbe  insurgents  from 
New  York,  tbe  majority  of  members 
were  strongly  behind  them,  and  the  loud 
“ayes”  dropped  like  confetti  upon  the  tel¬ 
lers’  records  when  votes  were  cast. 

The  New  York  group  was  on  its  toes 
eager  for  the  struggle.  Fred  A.  Walker, 
managing  director  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  played  the  ‘Re<l  Grange”  role  for 
them.  It  was  he  who  introduced  and  e.\- 
plained  each  of  the  resolutions.  He  was 
supported  by  John  F.  Bresnahan,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Nou’  York  lYorld 
ind  E.  G.  Martin,  business  manager  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  fellow  members  of 
the  committee  representing  the  New  York 

ihlisluTS. 

Following  are  the  four  resolutions 
ponsored  by  the  New  York  members 
>hich  the  newspaper  group  adopted : 
h-^RESOLVEn:  That  no  facts  or  figures 
elating  to  any  matter  other  than  circula- 
ion  shall  be  printed  in  any  publisher’s 
eport  or  audit  report  of  the  .Nudit  Bureau 
f  Circulations. 

2- — Be  it  resoi,\'kd  :  That  the  newspaper 
'‘iTiber>  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
'latiniis  ask  the  board  of  directors  to  re- 
rt  to  the  convention,  together  with  the 
'ult  of  their  action  thereon,  an  amend- 
ent  to  section  4  of  article  VI  of  the  by- 
ws,  so  that  it  shall  be  read  as  follows : 
“Tbe  board  of  directors  shall  have 
■wer  to  make,  publish,  and  enforce  such 
lies  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem 
co9<:ary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
isiness  of  the  bureau,  but  the  lx>ard  of 
rectors  shall  not  make,  publish,  or  en- 
rce  any  rule  or  regulation  affecting  any 
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activity  of  a  newspaper  member  not  di-  manager  of  the  Xeto  York  Times,  was 
rectly  connected  with  circulation.  Such  named  to  call  the  roll, 
rules  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  “.Ayes”  and  “noes”  ran  neck  and  neck 
rescinded  by  tbe  board  or  by  a  majority  for  a  time  until  “J.  F.  Bresnahan”  was 
vote  of  members  voting  at  any  annual  or  called  by  Mr.  O’Donnell. 


special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.” 


“One  hundred  and  fifty-five  votes  for 


Smiles  of  Virtory — The  surressful  newspaper  “battle  of  proxies”  to  keep  the 
A.  B.  C.  within  the  limits  of  its  original  field  wras  led  by  “Generals”  E.  G. 
Martin,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Fred  A.  Walker,  New  York  Telegram;  and  J.  F. 
Bresnahan,  New  York  World. 


3.  — REsoL\T.n:  That  no  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  restrictions  of  rights  or  extension 
of  rights  regarding  the  facts  incorporated 
in  any  publisher’s  statement  or  audit  re¬ 
port  of  circulation  of  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  shall  he  put  in  force  until  such  pro¬ 
posed  rules,  regulations,  restrictions  or 
rights  or  extension  of  rights,  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  all  newspaper  members. 

4.  — That  the  board  of  directors  be  in¬ 
creased  from  21  to  29  members,  four 
additional  directors  to  be  nominated  by 
the  advertisers’  section  and  four  ad¬ 
ditional  directors  by  the  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion,  the  representation  of  other  sections 
to  remain  unchanged. 

Other  resolutions  and  other  business 
came  later  in  the  afternoon,  but  when 
this  program  had  been  carried  to  victory 
the  excited  tension  of  the  meeting  fell 
■SO  precipitately  as  to  be  almost  audible. 
A  hum  of  conversation  hitherto  absent, 
started  up;  members  walked  about  the 
room ;  some  left.  From  then  on  it  was 
just  a  routine  meeting.  Not  ten  seconds 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  report  was  approved  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session  Thursday  morning 
until  Mr.  Walker  was  on  his  feet  to 
present  the  first  resolution,  printed 
above. 

This  document  was  a  direct  and  un¬ 
compromising  attack  upon  the  proposal 
to  print  rate  cards,  entirely  eliminating 
this  function  as  a  bureau  activity. 

Vote  was  by  roll  call.  Although  many 
had  backed  it  vocally,  no  one  could  fore¬ 
tell  the  strength  for  or  against  until  the 
proxies  had  been  voted. 

Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  assistant  business 


the  resolution,”  he  called  out.  It  was 
the  proxy  depth  bomb  which  decided  the 
fight. 

The  final  vote  stood  477  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  137  against,  a  total  of  614  votes. 
Those  voting  represented  two-thirds  of 
the  total  newspaper  membership  in  the 
bureau. 

The  convention  was  formally  called  to¬ 
gether  in  the  La  Salle  ballroom  at  10 :30 
Thursday  morning,  with  President  Harn 
presiding.  .After  announcing  the  sessions 
opened  a  motion  for  adjournment  was 
made  and  members  of  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  retired  to  separate  rooms  to  hold 
their  meetings. 

Newspaper  division  members  remained 
in  the  ballroom  and  the  meeting  was  im¬ 
mediately  opened  with  David  B.  Plum, 
general  manager  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record  and  audit  bureau  director,  presid¬ 
ing  in  the  place  of  Walter  A.  Strong, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Ncics, 
who  is  abroad.  Mr.  Clague  attended  the 
newspaper  meeting. 

K.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  reported  briefly 
for  the  newspaper  advisory  committee. 
He  stated  that  the  committe  had  asked 
the  board  of  directors  not  to  inaugurate 
the  printing  of  rate  cards  on  statements 
until  it  had  been  discussed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  annual  meeting  and  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  had  granted  this  request. 

First  to  his  feet  when  the  report  had 
been  approved  was  Mr.  Walker.  His 
business  was  the  firing  of  the  first  shot 
in  the  rate  card  dispute  and  he  accom¬ 
plished  this  with  the  introduction  of  the 
resolution. 


It  was  immediately  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bresnahan.  Gardner  Cowles,  publisher 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune ,  ob¬ 
jected  to  tbe  wording  saying  it  would 
prohibit  publication  of  population  figures. 

O.  V.  Fragstein,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Mihvaukee  Journal,  was  first  to 
drop  a  bomb  on  the  New  York  city 
group’s  hopes.  He  offered  a  substitute 
resolution  authorizing  the  bureau  to  print 
rate  cards  at  the  option  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“Publication  of  rates  would  make  it 
easier  to  sell  newspaper  advertising”  he 
arguc<l. 

The  fusillade  was  on. 

Out  of  the  discussion  came  a  search- 
in.t^  question  from  Jerome  D.  Barnum, 
publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Post  .'Standard. 

It  was :  Where  did  the  suggestion  to 
print  rate  cards  emanate  from — dissatis¬ 
fied  advertisers,  or  from  around  the  table 
of  the  audit  bureau  board? 

Mr.  Clague  was  immediately  on  his 
feet  and  speaking  with  great  emphasis, 
said  : 

“I  am  glad  to  answer  that  question. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  insidious 
suggestions  in  regard  to  this  matter 
which  are  most  unfair  to  the  board.  The 
idea  did  not  come  from  the  advertisers, 
but  from  publishers  themselves  who  de¬ 
clared  they  were  finding  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  pages  two  and  three  of  their  semi¬ 
annual  statements  read  by  the  space  buy¬ 
ers.  The  board  of  directors  conceived 
the  irea  of  printing  rate  cards  to  get  these 
pages  read,  believing  it  to  be  a  service 
to  publisher  members.  Printing  of  rates 
was  not  made  compulsory.  It  was  purely 
a  service  idea  for  those  who  wished  it.” 

After  it  was  agreed  to  vote  on  Mr. 
Walker’s  motion  rather  than  Mr.  Frag- 
stein’s  substitute,  a  question  as  to  proxies 
arose.  Mr.  Bresnahan  was  told  his  proxies 
could  not  be  voted  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  yet  approved  by  the  credential  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  was  decided  that  no  vote  would  be 
taken  on  any  resolution  until  the  proxies 
could  be  voted,  which  held  the  matter 
over  until  the  afternoon  session. 

Following  this  triumph,  the  sentiment 
of  the  meeting  was  established  and  the 
other  resolutions  passed  in  quick  order. 

One  of  the  New  York  group’s  resolu¬ 
tions,  however,  failed  to  pass.  It  pro¬ 
vided  for  distribution  to  members  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  present  $180,000  surplus 
now  held  by  the  .Audit  Bureau.  It  read 
as  follows : 

2. — Resolved:  That  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
be  asked  to  authorize  a  distribution  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  surplus  now  maintained  in 
the  treasury  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  ;  said  distribution  to  take  place 
on  or  before  March  1,  1927 ;  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  to  each  member  to  be  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  dues  paid  by  that  member 
during  the  year  1926. 

The  meeting  which  had  been  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  support  of  the  New  York  dele¬ 
gation,  immediately  became  frosty  with 
antagonism. 
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Paul  Block,  New  York  special  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  had  made  a  long  and 
effective  speech  opposing  the  printing  of 
rate  cards,  was  immediately  on  his  feet 
to  protest. 

Mr.  Cla^e  also  spoke  advising 
strongly  against  such  a  move.  He  said  it 
represented  liabilities  to  members,  that  it 
was  not  in  reality  a  surplus.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  attempted  to  tax  it  as  such, 
but  had  later  ruled  it  was  not  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Bresnahan  then  made  a  motion 
that  the  resolution  be  withdrawn,  and 
thus  it  did  not  come  to  a  vote,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  un¬ 
favorable. 

Then  Mr.  Walker  rose  again  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  final  resolution  for  the  Man¬ 
hattan  delegation.  Of  four  motions 
already  introduced  by  him  three  had 
been  passed,  and  the  other  withdrawn. 

This  measure  urged  that  the  news¬ 
paper  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors  be  increased  by  four  making  a 
total  of  six,  and  that  the  advertiser 
representation  also  be  increased  by  four 
making  a  total  of  11  from  that  division. 
These  increases  would  make  the  total 
number  of  directors  29,  including  the  two 
directors  each  from  the  agency,  farm 
paper,  magazine  and  business  paper 
divisions. 

S.  P.  Thomason  spoke  strongly  favor¬ 
ing  the  resolution  as  did  F,  Lansing  Ray 
and  others. 

It  was  out  to  a  vote  and  passed. 

Then  directors  were  named  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  the  members 
unanimously  renominated  David  B.  Plum 
of  the  Trnv  Record,  who  with  Walter  A. 
.Strong  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
been  one  of  the  two  newspaper  section 
directors.  Mr.  Strong  holds  over. 

The  following  four  members  were  put 
into  nomination  as  directors  from  the 
newspaper  division  provided  the  general 
meeting  approved  the  plan  for  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  board : 

W.  B.  Bryant,  Paterson  Press-GueA'd- 
ian;  T.  W.  Magers,  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press  and  Dispatch.  David  R.  Town, 
Hearst  general  manager.  New  York, 
H.  C.  .\dler,  Chattanooga  News. 

The  clubbing  question,  which  was  pre¬ 
sumably  settled  at  last  year’s  convention 
when  it  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion, 
was  injected  into  the  meeting  near  its 
close. 

Tohn  M.  Schmid,  business  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  after  declaring 
that  the  new  rule  adopted  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  in  February  is  not  only  inadequate 
but  conflicts  with  another  bureau  rule, 
introduced  the  following  re.solution 
covering  the  situation : 

“When  subscriptions  for  two  or  more 
publications  are  sold  in  combination,  the 
price  for  such  combination  shall  be  the 
price  of  the  highest-priced  publication, 
plus  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
bined  regular  subscription  prices  of  the 
other  publications  in  the  combination,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  number  of  the  publications 
in  any  clubbing  offer  shall  in  no  case  ex¬ 
ceed  five.  This  rule  to  become  effective 
July  1,  1927.” 

After  much  discussion  it  w'as  decided 
that  the  resolution  as  it  stood  interfered 
with  the  farm  paper  and  magazine  mem¬ 
bers,  and  also  that  there  was  not  time  to 
discuss  all  its  phases  thoroughly. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Barnum,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  it  was  referred  to  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  survey  on  the  question  of  the  uni¬ 
formity  and  equality  of  counting  returns, 
presented  by  E.  K.  Gaylord,  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  the  Oklahonta  City 
Times,  brought  a  step  toward  an  entire 
revision  of  the  rules  of  the  A.  B.  C.  He 
found  that  271  publishers  sold  their  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  non-returnable  basis,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  256  of  these  the  audit 
bureau  had  never  deducted  the  left-overs. 

“This  means  that  the  audit  bureau  has 
deducted  news  agent  left-overs  from  the 
reports  of  15  publishers,"  he  continued, 
referring  to  the  group  under  examina¬ 
tion.  “In  the  case  of  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  deductions  were  made  three  or 
four  years  ago.  In  some  cases  the  de¬ 
ductions  were  made  only  in  one  year  and 
thereafter  the  publishers  were  allowed  to 
count  the  left-overs  as  paid  circulation. 

“In  every  instance  of  deduction,  there 
has  been  a  complaint  and  a  special  audit.” 


He  related  the  situation  of  a  number 
of  papers  forced  to  make  the  deductions 
where  out-of-town  papers  circulating  in 
the  same  territory  were  not  affected,  but 
were  permitted  to  count  as  paid  circula¬ 
tion  any  left-overs  in  the  field  of  the 
home  paper. 

In  the  case  of  his  own  paper,  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord  related  that  an  investigator  had  de¬ 
ducted  papers,  which  carrier  boys  paid 
for  to  take  into  their  own  homes. 

In  order  to  work  toward  uniformity, 
Mr.  Gaylord  presented  a  resolution  and 
also  a  recommendation  to  the  directors 
for  an  amendment  of  the  by-laws,  both 
of  which  the  section  adopted.  The  reso¬ 
lution  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  newspaper  division 
request  our  board  of  directors  to  thor¬ 
oughly  revise  all  rules,  regulations  and 
rulings  of  this  bureau  and  that  they  par¬ 
ticularly  define  the  terms,  ‘news  agent’ 
and  ‘news  dealer’  and  ‘independent  car¬ 
rier,’  and,  if  possible,  place  them  in  one 
classification,  subject  to  identical  rule,  and 
apply  the  present  allowance  of  5  per  cent 
to  all  classes  of  dealers  and  agents. 

“All  rules  and  regulations  of  whatever 
character  shall  be  published  by  the  bu¬ 
reau  and  due  notice  of  them  given  to  all 
publishers,  so  that  circulation  will  not  be 
audited  by  rules  of  which  the  publisher 
has  no  notice.  The  section  approved  the 
proposal  for  amendment  of  the  by-laws, 
-Article  11,  to  read  whenever  and 
wherever  audits  are  made  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  publisher  and  auditors  find 
any  deductions  or  changes  are  necessary 
in  the  publishers’  circulation  figures,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor  to  give 
the  publisher  full  and  exact  information 
as  to  where  and  why  deductions  or 
changes  are  to  be  made. 

“In  the  event  the  publisher  challenges 
the  accuracy  of  the  auditor’s  figures,  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  present  the  matter 
to  the  managing  director  and  in  the  event 
the  managing  director  does  not  satisfy  the 
publisher,  the  publisher  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  a  brief  with  the  board  of 
directors,  which  brief  may  be  considered 
by  an  appeal  committee  appointed  by  the 
board,  consisting  of  at  least  three  mem¬ 
bers,  of  which  at  least  one  member  shall 
be  a  publisher  in  the  same  class  as  the 
one  making  the  appeal.  The  decision  of 
this  board  to  be  final.” 

A  vital  question  which  will  tmdoubted- 
ly  loom  large  at  the  next  session  of  the 
bureau  was  introduced  in  the  closing  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  newsnaper  meeting  by  Mr. 
Thomason,  who  asked  the  members  to 
consider  the  question  of  pre-date  Sunday 
newspapers,  now  certified  by  the  bureau 
as  bona  fide  circulation — whether  some 
regulation  should  be  made  limiting  the 
dav  of  publication. 

.A  resolution  made  attempting  to  cover 
the  situation  was  referred  to  the  advisory 
committee. 

The  meeting  witnessed  a  comnlete  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  insurgents  from  New  York 
and  their  seyeral  hundred  backers  from 
other  cities. 

Howeyer.  all  of  the  reforms  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  diyision 
meeting  mav  not  be  binding  upon  the 
board  of  directors.  The  board  is  not 
forced  to  act  upon  such  recommendations 
from  members,  but  in  general  it  shapes 
its  policies  to  conform  with  their  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  newspaper 
members’  adyisory  board  were  renamed 
and  a  fifth  was  named  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  succeeds  E.  Lansing  Ray.  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who  declined  re¬ 
nomination.  The  other  members  are ; 
David  E.  Town,  of  the  Hearst  general 
management.  New  York ;  Hugh  A. 
O’Donnell,  assistant  business  manager 
’'■’pw  York  Times:  Gardner  Cowles,  pub¬ 
lisher  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune ;  T. 
R.  Williams,  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times 
and  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The  convention  broke  all  records  in 
point  of  attendance  and  interest.  More 
than  1,000  members  came  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  from 
Canada  to  witness  and  to  take  part  in 
what  was  heralded  in  .A.  B.  C.  circles  as 
“The  Battle  of  the  Century.”  I^st  year’s 
attendance,  then  a  record,  was  about  900. 
The  impending  struggle  over  the  rate 


card  issue  was  the  chief  preconvention 
topic  of  conversation.  All  members  had 
been  circularized  by  both  factions  weeks 
before  the  meeting.  Proxies  had  been 
sought  by  both  sides.  The  publisher  and 
advertiser  delegations  began  arriving 
Tuesday,  chiefly  Inland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  members  who  met  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

On  Wednesday  the  Audit  Bureau  hosts 
began  to  arrive.  Registration  started 
Wednesday  noon  on  the  mezzanine  of  the 
LaSalle  and  continued  through  Thursday 
morning.  Stanley  Clague’s  admonitions 
to  “register  early”  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  division  meetings  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  were  well  heeded. 

The  LaSalle  was  practically  taken  over 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  members.  A  huge 
.A.  B.  C.  flag  floated  over  the  entrance 
to  the  hotel.  Inside,  the  lobby  was 
crowded  with  publishers ;  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  great  national  concerns  whose 
advertising  budget  run  into  six  figures ; 
agency  men ;  magazine  and  farm  paper 
representatives.  About  the  lobby  large 
placards  told  the  time  and  place  of  the 
various  division  meetings. 

There  was,  however,  none  of  the  carni¬ 
val  atmosphere  of  which  surrounas  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  each  spring 
at  the  Waldorf  in  New  York.  No  jovial 
celebrities  from  the  comic  strips  grinned 
down  from  the  walls  of  corridors;  no 
clank  of  machinery  came  from  supply  and 
machinery  booths.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  convention  was  strictly 
business. 

The  New'  York  group  went  into  action 
fast.  They  steamed  into  Chicago  on  the 
Century  at  9:30  Wednesday  morning  and 
by  10 :30  they  were  holding  a  pre-conven¬ 
tion  session  in  room  409  of  the  LaSalle. 
Meeting  with  them  .were  more  than  50 
publishers  from  other  cities  sympathetic 
with  the  aims  of  the  Gotham  group. 

The  four  resolutions,  presented  at  the 
newspaper  session  Thursday,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  and  minor  changes  made 
in  the  wording. 

In  the  New  York  group  were:  J.  F. 
Bresnahan,  business  manager.  New  York 
World;  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  assistant 
business  manager,  Nezv  York  Times;  E. 
G.  Martin,  business  manager,  Brooklyn 
Eagle;  F.  A.  Walker,  managing  director, 
Nexv  York  Telegram;  Victor  Ridder, 
New  York  Staats-Zeitung-Herold ;  L.  L. 
Jones,  of  the  New  York  City  Publishers 
.Association. 

.Accompanying  them,  representing  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association 
were :  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracu.se  Post-Standard  and  E.  H.  But¬ 
ler.  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Nezvs. 

Jolm  C.  Martin,  general  manager  of  the 
Nezi'  York  Evening  Post  and  business 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  arrived  Thursday  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  protesting  group. 

The  group  had  powerful  support. 
.Among  their  backers  were  all  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  all  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group,  the  Gannett  newspapers, 
the  Paul  Block  newspapers,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Springfield  Republican,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Washington  Post, 
Louisz'ille  Herald-Post,  Portland  (Me.) 
Express,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and 
many  others. 

Before  the  convention  opened  Mr. 
Bresnahan  said  four  hundred  newspapers 
were  lined  up  against  the  bureau’s  plan 
to  print  rate  cards  on  publishers’  state¬ 
ments. 

Part  of  the  ammunition  brought  to  the 
convention  by  the  New  A’ork  group  was 
a  printed  pamphlet  entitled.  “.Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations — Information  from 
.Annual  Reports  1920-1925.” 

The  pamphlet  contained  two  powerful 
attacks  upon  the  bureau,  the  one  directed 
against  its  mounting  expenditures,  which 
have  not  resulted  in  greater  service  to 
members,  according  to  the  booklet,  and 
the  other  concerning  the  membership, 
“which  seems  to  be  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing.” 

It  has  detailed  tables  of  Audit  Bureau 
expenditures  as  compared  with  earnings 
in  the  past  five  years,  gleaned  from  the 
annual  reports  of  Arthur  Young  &  Co., 
amlitors  for  the  bureau,  concerning  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  foreword  of  the  booklet  stated 


that  the  reports  of  the  auditors  are  so 
condensed  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
comparison  of  only  a  few  items  of  income 
and  expenses.  The  reports  are  further 
complicated  by  their  practice  of  deduct¬ 
ing  “charges  to  members”  and  sales  and 
other  incomes  from  the  expense  accounts 
instead  of  reporting  them  as  income. 

In  the  following  pages,  all  items  of 
revenue  are  shown  under  income  and  the 
full  amount  of  all  items  of  expense,  under 
expense. 

Comparisons  of  the  financial  reports  for 
five  years  show  an  increase  in  expenses 
of  $76,452.22  and  an  increase  in  revenues 
of  $69,386.13. 

The  membership  report  shows  that  17 
fewer  general  advertisers  are  taking  the 
reports  than  in  1921  and  12  more  adver¬ 
tising  agents.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  associate  membership  which  is 
composed  of  those  who  take  the  reports 
of  only  one  class  of  publications. 

Expenses  have  increased  23  per  cent  in 
five  years,  the  number  of  audits  15  per 
cent.  In  the  year  1925,  expenses  in¬ 
creased  $35,630.08,  and  only  9  more  audits 
were  released  than  in  the  year  1924. 

Comparisons  of  the  treasurer’s  reports 
are  included,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
more  fully  itemized  than  the  income  re¬ 
ports. 

The  expenses  of  the  audits  have  greatly 
increased  during  five  years.  The  value 
of  the  reports  to  the  publishers,  as  shown 
by  the  small  number  of  advertisers  and 
agents  who  take  the  full  reports,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  cost. 

Analyzing  the  present  membership,  the 
pamphlet  said : 

“The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  recognizes  526  advertising 
agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

“The  names  of  166  advertising  agents 
appear  in  the  Bureau’s  June  24,  1926,  list 
of  agency  members.  Of  this  number,  150 
are  recognized  by  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association ;  28  per  cent 
of  the  agencies  to  whom  the  publishers 
allow  commission.  About  one-half  of 
these  agency  members  are  full  members. 
That  is,  they  take  the  full  reports  of  the 
bureau.  The  other  half  are  ‘associate’ 
agency  members.  Taking  the  reports  of 
one  division  of  publications  only — news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  business  papers  or 
agricultural  papers. 

“McKittrick’s  Directory  of  Advertisers 
lists  the  names  of  approximately  10,000 
advertisers.  The  bureau  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  255  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Its  June,  1926,  list 
contains  the  names  of  137  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  118  local  advertisers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada ;  2^  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  advertisers.  . 

“The  membership  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  agents  seems  to  be  decreasing 
rather  than  increasing.  The  value  of  the 
bureau’s  service  to  publishers  depends 
upon  the  number  of  advertising  agents 
and  national  advertisers  who  buy  and 
use  its  reports.” 

Another  A.  B.  C.  record  was  broken 
Friday  night  when  1,000  A.  B.  C.  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  guests  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  at  the  LaSalle,  the  clos¬ 
ing  event  of  the  A.  B.  C.  week.  Speakers 
for  the  evening  were  United  States 
Senator,  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi, 
former  Congressman  Frederick  Landis, 
of  Logansport,  Ind.,  brother  of  Judge 
Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  czar  of  base¬ 
ball,  and  Dr,  John  L.  Davis,  humorist,  of 
New  York  City. 

Before  the  speakers  were  introduced, 
Edith  Mason  and  John  Marshall,  both  of 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  House  Com¬ 
pany  sang. 

President  O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  .Audit 
Bureau  presided  at  the  dinner. 

AID  FUND  DRIVE  IN  UTAH 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce-Commercial  Club  will  hold  its  fifth 
annual  drive  for  a  $75,000  community 
advertising  fund  during  the  week  of  Oct. 
25.  The  money  will  be  spent  next  spring, 
according  to  present  plans,  on  space  in 
metropolitan  newspapers,  national  maga¬ 
zines,  billlioards,  booklets  and  pamphlets, 
conventions  and  a  bureau  of  information 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce-Commer¬ 
cial  Club. 
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UNDER  NEW  CONTRACT 


Newspapers’  Offer  Accepted,  Giving 
Increase  of  $3  July  1,  1926,  and  $1 
Each  in  1927  and  1928 
After  Long  Fight 


TABLOID  PRESENTATION  OF  NEWS 

Noted  Publisher,  Answering  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Ques¬ 
tions,  Declares  Readers  Have  No  Time  to  Separate 
Wheat  from  Chaff — Editors  Must  Do  Winnowing 


The  three-year  contract  offered  by  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
which  was  accepted  this  week  by  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  calls  for  a  $3  a 
week  increase  retroactive  to  July  1,  1926, 
and  $1  a  week  increases  on  July  1,  1927 
and  1928.  and  a  7p2-hour  day.  The  agree¬ 
ment  will  terminate  June  1929. 

The  present  base  scale  of  the  union  for 
a  ly^-howr  day  is  $60  a  week  for  day 
workers.  $63  a  week  for  night  workers 
and  $66  a  week  for  the  third  shift.  The 
union  lirst  asked  on  May  1  an  increase 
of  $6  a  week  with  a  6}4-hour  day. 

counter-offer  of  $6  a  week  increase, 
with  a  7;/2-hour  day,  and  the  elimination 
of  the  resetting  by  individual  newspapers 
of  matter  which  comes  into  one  or  more 
offices  in  matrix  or  plate  form,  was  made 
by  the  publishers. 

The  union  refused  this  counter-offer 
and  then  the  •publishers  proposed  the 
present  agreement  which  was  at  first  re¬ 
fused  by  the  union.  The  International 
Typographical  Union  then  asked  the  New 
York  local  to  accept  the  offer  or  submit 
to  arbitration  and  refused  to  sanction  a 
strike  as  long  as  the  publishers  were 
willing  to  arbitrate.  This  was  agreed  to 
by  the  union  membership. 


HOW  IOWA  ADVERTISED 


{Copyrighted  1926,  by  Editor  &  Publjsbrr) 


Publisher  Tells  Inland  of  Success 
Through  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Columns 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  21. — How  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  state  by  its  publishers 
was  put  across  was  graphically  described 
by  an  Iowa  member,  Frank  D.  Throop, 
publisher  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week.  He  told  of  his  pride  in 
the  close  association  of  28  Iowa  news¬ 
papers  which  finally  became  the  working 
body  from  33  responses  sent  in  from  45 
Iowa  newspapers  asked  to  join  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Iowa  publishers  at  first  tried 
a  song  about  tall  corn  to  advertise  the 
state  but  decided  that  the  nation  was 
misled  into  overlooking  other  Iowa  in¬ 
terests.  So  they  went  in  for  paid  adver¬ 
tising.  They  scattered  their  message 
among  trade  journals  and  newspapers  but 
finally,  in  the  last  year,  concentrated  trade 
journal  advertising  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  with  excellent  results,  he  said. 

full  page  a  week  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  brought  in  new  contracts  from 
foreign  advertisers  at  a  rate  heretofore 
unknown  to  the  group,  Mr.  Throop 
declared.  He  cited  figures  to  show  the 
increased  linage  in  the  papers  represented 
in  the  advertising  group  in  1926.  There 
has  been  a  gain  of  3,660,425  lines  as 
compared  with  1925,  a  gain  of  21.39  per 
cent.  The  advertising  volume  from 
January  1  to  September  1,  1926,  was 
19,690,790  lines,  he  stated,  as  compared 
with  15,949,365  lines  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1925.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
after  a  thorough  test,  has  now  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  for  concentration  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  Mr.  Throop  said.  When 
the  newspapers  had  been  organized  an 
agency  was  agreed  on  and  copy  prepared 
for  a  broadside.  All  the  member  papers 
used  the  same  copy  so  that  not  only  was 
the  message  spread  nationally  but  Iowa 
was  sold  to  itself  with  pleasing  results. 

AIDING  RED  CROSS 

John  C.  Martin,  of  the  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Frank  M.  Law¬ 
rence,  George  Batten  Company,  are 
chairmen  of  the  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  groups,  respectively,  in  the 
annual  Red  Cross  Roll  Call. 


it  is  scandal.  But  news  about  the  actions 
of  private  people  ceases  to  be  private 
when  it  gets  into  the  public  courts,” 
he  declared. 

“I  once  sat  next  to  a  man  in  Washing¬ 
ton  at  a  dinner  and  he  kept  annoying  me 
by  complaining  that  some  one  of  my 
newspapers  had  printed  items  about  his 
brother’s  divorce. 

“Finally  I  told  him  that  it  was  deplor¬ 
able  and  I  would  make  a  compact  with 
him.  If  he  would  keep  his  brother  out 
of  the  police  courts  and  out  of  the 
divorce  courts  I  would  keep  him  out  of 
my  newspapers,  because  as  far  as  I  knew 
his  brother  had  no  other  claim  to  news¬ 
paper  attention. 

"A  good  many  people  who  object  to 
the  attention  that  newspapers  give  to 
their  private  affairs  forget  that  their 
affairs  have  become  of  public  interest 
and  public  importance  through  their  own 
fault  entirely,  and  through  no  fault  of 
the  newspapers. 

“A  newspaper’s  right  and  duty  are  to 
print  public  facts  in  which  the  public  is 
interested,  whether  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned  are  public  or  private.” 

"Do  you  think  that  the  entertainment 
side  of  newspapers  is  being  exaggerated 
or  does  the  present  age  demand  more 
entertainment?”  was  another  question. 

"I  do  not  think  the  entertainment  side 
of  newspapers  is  being  exaggerated,” 
Mr.  Hearst  said.  “I  think  the  public 
demands  in  a  newspaper  both  information 
and  entertainment.  That  entertainment 
is  not  entirely  supplied  by  features.  It 
should  largely  be  found  in  the  news. 

“Good  writing  is  an  important  part  of 
a  newspaper’s  attractions.  Every  editor 
knows  the  value  of  human  interest  stories, 
the  news  item  with  a  touch  of  humor  or 
a  touch  of  pathos,  the  news  incident  of  a 
romantic  character. 

“News  is  not  altogether  hard  facts. 
News  is  what  the  public  wants  to  know 
about.  Important  facts  are  always  news 
but  they  are  not  all  the  news. 

“The  human  side  of  life  interests  the 
public  in  a  newspaper  as  it  does  in  a 
play. 

“The  romance  and  tragedy  of  life  figure 
largely  in  the  news  and  always  will,  just 
as  they  figure  in  literature  and  in  the 
drama. 

“In  fact,  they  have  the  additional  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  news  of  being  true." 


William  Randolph  Hearst  is  here  shown  with  Mrs.  Hearst  and  their  eldest  son 
George,  who  is  president  of  the  New  York  American. 

“Lord  Northcliffe  was  the  originator  of 
the  tabloid  form  of  newspaper,  but  not 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE  UNCHANGED 


A  TENDENCY  of  American  journal- 
ism  toward  the  tabloid  in  condensa- 


SPONSORS  RADIO  SHOW 

The  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Martin  County 
I'ldependent  sponsored  the  first  radio 
exposition  held  by  the  Fairmont  Radio, 
.'lerchants  last  week. 


tion  and  presentation  of  new  was 
remarked  on  this  week  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  answering  questions  asked 
him  by  Editor  &  Publisher  when  he 
returned  to  New  York  following  a  sum¬ 
mer  spent  in  California. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  asked  what  the  aver¬ 
age  man  in  the  street  wants  to  read  in 
his  newspapers,  and  he  replied; 

“He  wants  to  read  all  the  news  of 
importance  and  all  the  items  of  interest. 
He  wants  to  read  features,  some  of  which 
are  important  and  some  of  which  are 
merely  entertaining.  And  he  wants  to 
read  opinions  which  are  illuminating  and 
interesting. 

“Furthermore,  he  wants  everything 
presented  to  him  briefly  as  well  as 
brightly. 

“There  are  so  many  things  to  occupy 
the  time  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  America  these  days  that  no  one  has  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  give  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  matter. 

“Moving  pictures  take  part  of  every 
modern  person’s  time,  the  radio  takes 
part,  the  various  developments  of  the 
phonograph  take  part,  and  recreation  in 
the  open  due  to  improved  transportation 
takes  quite  a  considerable  part. 

“If  you  want  to  obtain  and  retain  any¬ 
one’s  attention,  yon  must  say  something 
worth  while  and  say  it  quickly.  Hence 
the  tendency  of  journalism  towards  the 
tabloid.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  the 
tabloid  in  shape,  but  the  tabloid  in  con¬ 
densation  and  presentation  of  news. 

“The  reader  has  not  time  or  inclination 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  to 
pick  out  the  grains  of  information  from  a 
mass  of  words.  It  is  the  editor’s  business 
to  do  the  winnowing  for  him. 


the  originator  of  the  intelligently  con¬ 
densed  newspaper — the  newspaper  which 
makes  the  strongest  circulation  appeal 
in  modern  journalism. 

“I  think  Charles  A.  Dana  was  the 
founder  of  that  type  of  journalism,  and 
I  once  heard  Lord  Northcliffe  say  he  had 
modeled  his  Daily  Mail  largely  on  the 
idea  of  the  old  New  York  Sun.  The 
London  Daily  Mail  is  a  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  in  content. 

“The  tabloid  newspaper  in  its  small 
form  was  something  of  an  accident.  Lord 
Northcliffe  had  an  idea  that  he  could 
print  a  daily  newspaper  for  women  and 
started  the  London  Mirror  as  a  woman’s 
paper.  It  did  not  succeed,  so  he  trans¬ 
formed  the  paper  into  a  general  news¬ 
paper  without  changing  the  small  size  of 
the  page. 

“This  size  gave  him  even  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  condensation  than  he  had 
had  in  the  Daily  Mail ;  and  the  value  of 
the  condensation  was  speedily  proved  in 
the  astonishing  success  of  the  Mirror  as 
a  condensed  newspaper. 

“When  Lord  Northcliffe  was  in 
.America  on  one  of  his  trips  he  got  out  a 
special  edition  of  the  New  York  World  in 
which  everything  was  printed  very  briefly, 
in  order  to  illustrate  his  idea  of  the  news 
in  tabloid  form. 

“All  of  us  newspaper  men  smiled 
patronizingly  but  continued  to  make  our 
voluminous  newspapers.  It  was  not  until 
years  later  that  the  success  of  the  tab¬ 
loid  in  England  compelled  its  adoption  in 
this  country.” 

“Is  there  any  justification  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  private  scandal  ?”,  Mr.  Hearst  was 
asked. 

“None  whatever  if  it  is  private  and  if 


International  Announces  $3.25  Per 
C«rt.,  Contract  Price  for  1927 

The  International  Paper  Company,  on 
Oct.  18,  announced  the  1927  contract  price 
for  newsprint  at  $3.25  per  cwt.,  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  charged  by  this  company  ami 
other  mills  generally. 

As  sent  out  by  Joseph  L.  Fearing,  vice- 
president,  the  announcement  stated  in 
part ; 

“During  the  first  half  of  1927  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  bring  into  production  another 
newsprint  mill  on  the  Gatineau  River  near 
Ottawa,  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
about  600  tons  per  day.  It  is  believed 
that  this  mill,  together  with  our  new 
mill  at  Three  Rivers,  Que..  which  is  now 
producing  at  the  rate  of  about  650  tons 
per  day,  constitute  (with  the  vast  areas 
of  timber  back  of  them)  two  properties 
second  to  none  on  this  continent.” 


DEWART  HONORED 


Editorial  Staff  Gives  Dinner  to  New 

Owner  of  N.  Y.  Sun  and  Telegram 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Sun  gave  a  testimonial  dinner, 
Oct.  14,  to  William  T.  Dewart,  who  re¬ 
cently  purchased  that  paper  and  the  New 
York  Eitening  Telegram  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  .Art  to  which  it  was 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey. 
About  100  members  of  the  newspaper’s 
staff  attended. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  De¬ 
wart  and  by  Frank  O’Brien,  present 
editor  of  the  Sun.  .A  telegram  of  con¬ 
gratulation  was  received  from  Edward 
P.  Mitchell,  former  editor,  now  living  in 
New  London,  Conn. 
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Members  Will  Reveal  Their  Real  Figures  to  Committee  Confidentially — Thomason  Says  Newspaper 
Machinery  Is  15  Years  Behind  Times — Inequalities  in  Railroad  Tariff  Revealed  by  Antrim 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

^HICAGO,  Oct.  20. — After  nine  years 
of  research  and  study,  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  voted 
today  for  the  immediate  change  to  a  unit 
cost  finding  system  based  on  dollars  and 
cents.  The  percentage  system,  long  a  lo¬ 
cal  point  of  controversy  because  of  its 
intricacy,  was  thrown  into  the  discard  at 
an  executive  session  in  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man  by  a  majority  vote  and  what  is  a 
virtual  cost-finding  bureau  came  into 
existence.  The  Inland  meeting  was  the 
opening  convention  of  “A.  B.  C.  Week.” 

C.  R.  Butler  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  cost-finding  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  led  the  fight  for  the  adoption  of  the 
dollars  and  cents  system  and  introduced 
this  resolution  putting  it  into  effect : 

“The  membership  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  approves  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  cost-finding  committee 
that  the  survey  for  1926  and  thereafter 
be  made  in  dollars  and  cents,  on  forms 
to  be  prepared  by  the  committee ;  that 
the  individual  reports  be  submitted  to  the 
cost-finding  committee  direct,  and  that 
the  committee  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  for  the  association  under  which 
the  sanctity  and  privacy  of  all  figures 
submitted  shall  be  carefully  guarded  and 
that  detailed  reports,  which  shall  not  re¬ 
veal  the  identity  of  the  submitting  mem¬ 
bers,  shall  be  submitted  only  to  those 
contributing.” 

Associate  with  Mr.  Butler  on  the 
committee  are  A.  J.  Wilhelm,  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind.,  and  W.  R.  Donald,  Mitchell 
(S.  D.)  Republican. 

The  new  system  is  not  obligatory  upon 
members,  but  its  immediate  success  seems 
assured  by  the  hearty  support  it  received. 

Much  debate  has  centered  around  the 
question  of  throwing  open  the  books  of  a 
newspaper  by  putting  down  in  actual  fig¬ 
ures  the  payrolls,  editorial  expenses,  cir¬ 
culation  department  costs  and  the  many 
other  items  that  go  into  a  newspaper.  Thus 
the  adoption  of  the  system  centered  upon 
the  ability  of  the  committee  to  convince 
the  members  that  their  figures  would  be 
secret,  that  the  results  would  be  so 
couched  as  to  conceal  the  identity  of  any 
single  contributor  and  that  no  competitor 
would  get  information  which  he  would 
be  able  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  efficacy  of  the  cost-finding  system 
is  established,  the  committee  reported,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  full  explanation  of  the  In¬ 
land’s  percentage  system  as  made  by  Wil 
V.  Tufford,  secretary-treasurer,  in  l.ist 
week’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 

This  former  system  is  the  basis  of  the 
money-unit  system  adopted,  which  other¬ 
wise  is  the  same.  It  has  been  modified  to 
make  it  more  appealing  to  the  subscribing 
members  and  it  will  be  more  highly  or¬ 
ganized  than  its  predecessor. 

The  new  system  is  expected  to  give  the 
small  newspaper  the  advantages  of  an 
inexpensive  method  of  determining  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  balance  as  an  index  to  profit 
and  loss.  Furthermore,  he  is  able  to 
compare  his  departmental  costs  with  the 
departmental  costs  of  other  newspapers 
in  his  own  circulation  class,  the  classes 
being  arranged  as  follows ;  Class  A,  un¬ 
der  3,000;  B.  3.000  to  8.000;  C.  8.000  to 
15,000;  D,  15,000  to  30,000;  E,  30,000  and 


over. 

The  committee  announced  that  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Nebraska  State  Associa¬ 
tion  had  adopted  the  Inland’s  percentage 
system  as  a  basis  for  evolving  a  system 
for  its  members,  and  that  many  inquiries 
received  showed  that  the  plan  in  general 
is  sound  and  is  needed  by  newspapers  the 
world  over. 

Fine  points  in  negotiating  a  wage  scale 
were  told  the  Inland  members  Tuesday 
morning  by  Harvey  J.  Kelly  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  standing  committee  of  the  American 


By  LUCILLE  BRIAN  GILMORE 


Joe  Carniiehael.  director  of  Iowa  Committee  on  Public  Utility  Information, 
F)es  Moines,  finds  pleasant  the  society  of  (left  to  right)  T.  O.  Huckle,  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Netvs;  Allyne  V.  Carpenter,  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier;  Verne  E.  Joy, 
Centrnlia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  and  Inland  vice-president;  and  John  C.  Fisher, 
Cairo  (Ill.)  Citizen. 


Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Publishers  must  know  all  the  facts  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  conduct  a  wage  agreement, 
Mr.  Kelly  stated: 

“You  must  have  your  objective  defi¬ 
nitely  in  mind,  and  drive  straight  for  it 
from  the  very  start,”  he  emphasized.  “Be 
so  well  informed  you  can  meet  any  argu¬ 
ment  which  may  confront  you.” 

The  general  practice  of  scale  commit¬ 
tees  is  to  quote  printing  scales  elsewhere 
to  show  that  an  increase  should  be 
granted. 

“If  this  is  allowed  to  weigh  your  de¬ 
cision,  you  will  get  a  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  spiral,”  Mr.  Kelly  said.  “The  wage 
comparisons  must  be  broadened  to  cover 
other  industries  requiring  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  skill.” 

Mr.  Kelly  here  cited  a  new  use  for 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Market  Guide. 

“If  your  scale  is  compared  with  a 
higher  scale  in  city  of  similar  population, 
use  the  Market  Guide  to  show  differ¬ 
ences  in  industries,  in  trade,  and  in  mar¬ 
kets,  which  may  justify  the  higher  scale 
in  the  other  town  and  not  in  yours,”  he 
said. 

Asked  how  to  meet  the  stock  argument 
that  the  printing  scale  should  equal  that 
of  workers  in  the  building  trades,  Mr. 
Kelly  told  the  publishers  to  remember 
that  work  in  the  building  trades  was  sea¬ 
sonal  and  that  comparison  should  cover 
annual  w’ages  in  the  two  fields,  not  daily 
compensation. 

“Some  statistics  show  that  in  several 
of  the  building  trades  the  men  work  only 
180  days  a  year.”  he  declared.  “These 
things  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  wage 
comparisons  are  raised.” 

The  ideal  arbitrator  for  a  wage  dispute 
was  pictured  by  Mr.  Kelly. 

“He  is  not  a  man  who  has  lived  in 
comfortable  circumstances  all  his  life, 
who  has  had  his  education  paid  for,  and 
arrived  at  affluence  without  difficulty.  He 
is  rather  a  man  now  of  comfortable 
means,  who  had  to  work  hard  in  his 
youth,  who  knows  what  it  means  to  labor 
with  his  hands,  and  who  understands 
working  conditions  as  they  are,  in  fact 
rather  than  in  theory.  This  man  makes 
the  ideal  arbitrator.” 

The  sport  page  is  the  best  page  in  the 
modern  daily  newspaper,  Prof.  H.  F. 
Harrington,  director  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  declared  in  his  address 
Tuesday. 

“It  is  the  best-edited  page  and  the  most 
authentic  in  its  coverage  of  news,”  he 


stated.  “It  must  necessarily  be,  because 
it  has  the  critical  scrutiny  of  a  host  of 
interested  and  informed  readers.  It  in¬ 
terprets  and  criticizes  the  events  it  re¬ 
ports.  If  other  sections  of  the  paper 
were  open  to  the  same  interested  scrutiny, 
many  faults  would  soon  be  eliminated.” 

Prof.  Harrington  stressed  the  value  of 
school  news  in  daily  papers.  He  cited 
the  Cleveland  Press,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter,  and  Evanston  News-Index  as  papers 
that  had  emphasized  school  news  with 
great  success. 

Will  H.  McConnell  of  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Journal  and  chairman  of  the 
Inland  Postal  Committee  introduced 
George  C.  Lucas,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Publishers’  Association,  who 
discussed  the  present  postal  situation. 

“I  feel  that  a  second-class  rate  reduc¬ 
tion  is  coming,”  he  said.  “Last  year  the 
postal  deficit  was  $40,000,000.  This  year 
it  is  expected  to  be  $35,000,000,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $5,000,000,  and  that  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  absorbing  a  $70,000,000  wage  in¬ 
crease  granted  postal  employees  last 
year.” 

Mr.  Lucas  said  a  rate  reduction  bill 
will  he  introduced  in  the  coming  Con¬ 
gress,  and  that  the  big  fight  will  be  to 
have  it  brought  out  of  committee  for 
vote.  He  urged  the  publishers  to  use  in¬ 
fluence  with  their  Congressmen  to  line 
up  support  for  the  rate  reduction  drive. 

The  circumscribed  territory  in  which 
a  newspaper  has  its  influence  and  .support 
was  taken  up  by  Stephen  Bolles,  editor 
of  the  Janes7'ille  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette, 
in  a  partial  answer  to  four  questions  he 
prorounded : 

“What  is  the  best  news  policy? 

“Are  not  manv  newspapers  becoming 
mere  press  association  and  feature  bulle¬ 
tins? 

“What  proportion  of  news  should  be 
purely  local? 

“How  many  front-page  heads  should 
be  local  news  stories?” 

Local  news,  he  asserted,  was  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  existence  of  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  with  which  he  came  in  contact. 
The  regional  paper  with  a  strong  wire 
service  has  come  into  its  owm,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  and  the  policy  should  he  to  pub¬ 
lish  every  bit  of  news  into  a  definite  ter¬ 
ritory.  All  newsnapers  may  be  alike  in 
pattern,  hut  the  local  news  they  carry 
still  keeps  their  individuality  clear. 

Features  alive  with  human  interest  can 
he  had.  Mr.  Bolles  said,  hut  “they  differ 
materially  from  the  sloppy  stories  written 


in  the  region  of  sky-scrapers.”  He 
warned  the  publishers  to  avoid  the  “mere¬ 
ly  piffle.”  Often  better  features  could 
be  written  inside  the  office,  he  said. 

C.  C.  Marquis  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph  made  a  plea  for 
trained  agricultural  men  to  edit  farm 
pages  and  pointed  out  a  definite  cash 
register  value  to  rural  articles.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  his  paper  showed  that  71  per  cent 
of  the  circulation  read  farm  news  daily 
or  occasionally,  and  this  fact  was  used 
to  boost  farm  page  advertising. 

Good  will  advertising  for  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry,  unceasing  over  long  periods,  was 
recommended  by  Joe  Carmichael,  Iowa 
public  utility  informatioh  director.  Mr. 
Carmichael  explained  that  he  was  not 
suggesting  that  first  to  the  newspaiws. 
He  had  already  urged  a  policy  of  con¬ 
tinuous  advertising  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Gas  Association,  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  October  12.  The  way  is  now 
paved  for  the  newspaper  to  approach  the 
public  utility,  he  said. 

•Among  the  arguments  he  used  to  the 
(ias  Association  were  that  advertising 
must  be  the  means  of  fostering  public 
go(xl  will  and  kindly  consideration  when 
gas  companies  want  favors.  That  isopens 
a  wider  market  for  security  selling  and 
it  builds  up  the  gas  business  by  creating 
a  demand  for  more  service. 

To  approach  the  gas  companies,  he  sug¬ 
gested  several  definite  places  to  begin  ad¬ 
vertising  :  the  economy  of  gas  service, 
the  relatively  low  cost  in  comparison  with 
other  services,  stability  of  the  industry, 
its  freedom  from  the  retrenchments  of 
depressed  economic  periods  because  its 
use  is  necessary  to  cooking  and  heating. 
He  has  16  subjects  available  for  single 
ads  or  for  development  into  series. 

The  Inland  Press  is  in  an  excellent  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  at  present,  Wil  V.  Tuf¬ 
ford,  secretary,  stated  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port.  By  rigid  administration  economy, 
a  small  deficit  has  been  wiped  out.  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Southern,  Jr.,  has  paid  all 
hi.s  own  traveling  expenses,  Mr.  Tufford 
said,  and  the  secretary’s  office  has  been 
run  on  a  budget  totaling  about  one-fourth 
that  of  many  smaller  organizations. 

Two  newspapers  were  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Trib¬ 
une,  E.  H.  Johnson,  publisher,  and  the 
Bicknell  (Ind.)  News,  F.  F.  McNaugh- 
ton,  publisher. 

The  fall  business  outlook  for  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  is  very  good,  Mr.  Tufford  said. 

The  newspaper  industry  is  fifteen  years 
behind  in  the  development  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  advantages  which  automatically 
should  keep  pace  to  offset  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  labor  costs  was  the  statement 
of  _S.  E.  Thomason,  business  manager 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  talk  before  Inland 
members  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Thomason,  who  was  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  A.,  was  presenting 
to^  Inland  members  the  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  to  meet 
this  situation,  together  with  the  other 
lines  of  its  promotional  work  in  an  effort 
to  interest  more  Inland  members  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  larger  group. 

It  was  Mr.  Thomason’s  opinion  that 
the  newspaper  industry  stood  indicted 
for  this  gross  neglect  in  develonment  of 
better  mechanical  equipment  for  more 
efficient  production.  He  stated  that  the 
Tribune  found  that  stereotype  equipment 
now  17  years  old  could  be  used  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  the  latest  type  of  machinery 
in  that  department. 

Such  lack  of  foresight  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  efficiency  militated  against  the  news¬ 
paper  when  it  came  to  meeting  increased 
labor  demands  of  printers,  stereotypers 
and  pressmen  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living  conditions  which  are  being  made 
possible  by  better  wages  to  workmen  in 
other  crafts,  where  experimental  insti¬ 
tutes  were  being  maintained  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  operation  in  such  industries. 
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C.  C.  Marquis,  manager  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph  and  D.  W,  Grandon, 
editor  and  manager  Sterling  (Ill.)  Go*e«e. 


The  speaker  explained  that  the  .•\.  N. 
P.  A.  was  behind  a  move  to  establish  a 
school  of  newspaper  mechanics  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  where  newspaper  engi¬ 
neers  could  study  these  problems.  This 
was  one  point  which  he  brought  out  to 
prove  the  worth  of  an  .A.  N.  P.  A.  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  fight  for  reduced  postal  rates  for 
second-class  matter,  for  the  development 
of  advertising  through  the  association’s 
bureau,  and  the  great  benefit  of  the  newly 
organized  traffic  department  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  were  emphasized  also. 

Mr.  Thomason  concluded  his  talk 
showing  that  the  problems  of  the  larger 
newspaper  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
smaller  publications.  He  showed  facts 
to  disprove  the  argument  that  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  larger  newspaper  to  blanket 
the  advertising  field  was  a  detriment  to 
the  smaller  newspaper  but  a  real  benefit 
in  that  the  work  of  development  of  the 
advertising  accounts  by  the  larger  news¬ 
paper  always  resulted  in  local  tie-up  cam¬ 
paigns  by  which  the  smaller  newspapers 
benefited  in  linage  otherwise  unavailable. 
The  postal  rate  fight  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  was 
explained  by  J.  1).  Barnum,  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
and  chairman  .A.  X.  P.  .A.  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  warned  the  publishers  of  the 
possibility  of  a  failure  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Postal  Commission  to  afford  any 
relief.  In  fact,  if  the  commission,  wdiich 
is  headed  by  Senator  Moses,  does  not  de¬ 
cide  upon  recommendations  for  legisla¬ 
tion  at  a  hearing  scheduled  for  Nov.  10, 
the  commission  will  expire  of  its  own 
accord. 

“It  is  clear  that  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  is  still  adamant  against  second-class 
rate  reductions  that  would  help  news¬ 
papers  and  readers,”  said  Mr.  Barnum. 
“Just  what  legislation  Congress  will  con¬ 
sider  cannot  be  determined  until  after  the 
elections.  Some  believe  that  if  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  successful  in  retaining  con¬ 
trol  of  both  houses,  there  may  be  some 
kind  of  postal  legislation  advanced  at  this 
session.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  argue  that  there  may  be  little 
legislation  brought  up  in  order  that  ad¬ 
vance  the  tactics  for  bringing  about  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  next  spring.” 

In  an  address  on  “How  freight  rates 
enter  into  newsprint  costs.”  E.  Antrim, 
Chicago  Tribune,  told  publishers  to  look 
forward  to  rate  readjustments  on  news¬ 
print  from  mills  and  on  core  returns, 
both  in  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots. 

The  talk  was  illuminating  to  many 
publishers  in  showing  how  they  unwit¬ 
tingly  permitted  a  higher  rate  to  be 
placed  upon  newsprint  by  not  being  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  two  systems  of  rating, 
the  basic  rate  on  shipments  moving  partly 
in  Canada  through  a  competitive  move  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  to  fill  its  empty  west- 
lx>und  cars,  and  the  standard  rate  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  roads. 

With  the  Canadian  line  sharing  in  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  newsprint  move¬ 
ment,  because  the  rate  that  way  was  20 


cents  as  against  23  cents  over  all-.Ameri- 
can  lines,  -the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  allowed  various  increases.  “Now 
we  will  see  what  foxy  gentlemen  our 
friends,  the  railroads,  are,”  continued  Mr. 
.Antrim. 

“When  the  15  per  cent  general  increase 
was  authorized  they  applied  it  first  to  the 
23  cent  rate  of  the  standard  lines — the 
rate  that  moved  none  of  the  business. 
That  made  a  rate  of  26.5  cents.  Then 
they  said,  ‘We  will  now  proceed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  “fixed  relationship”  of  these 
rates  by  making  the  rate  via  the  differen¬ 
tial  lines  (Canada)  three  cents  less.' 
This  gave  them  an  increase  in  the  rate 
designated  as  the  base  rate  from  20  to 
23.5.  In  other  words,  they  put  one  over 
on  you  publishers  to  the  tune  of  one-half 
cent  per  100  pouixls. 

“If  they  had  followed  the  spirit  of  the 
Commission’s  order  they  would  first 
have  applied  the  15  per  cent  increase  to 
the  base  rate,  which  would  have  made  it 
23  cents.  Right  then  was  the  time  for 
the  publishers  to  get  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  holler.  S'ou  would  have  won 
your  ca.se  easily. 

“When  the  25  per  cent  increase  came 
along,  they  hadn’t  heard  a  holler,  so  they 
procee<led  to  apply  that  in  the  same  way. 
making  the  new  rate  30  cents  instead  of 
29.  Then  came  the  40  per  cent  increase, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  easy  for  the  rail¬ 
roads.” 

Mr.  .Antrim  presented  a  table  showing 
that  the  ultimate  result  in  this  system  was 
that  at  their  peak  the  base  rate  should 
have  been  40.5  cents,  but  was  43,  while 
the  standard  was  46,  where  it  should 
have  been  43.5.  The  last  reduction  made 
the  base  rate  38.5,  where  it  should  have 
been  36.5,  and  the  standard  rate  41.5  in¬ 
stead  of  39.5. 

The  rate  of  38.5  today,  thus  40  cents  a 
ton  higher  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  publishers  been  on  their  toes,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  and  it  makes  a  pretty  penny  for 
the  publishers  when  applied  to  millions 
of  tons. 

The  adroit,  frank,  friendly  approach  to 
the  space  buyer  was  advocated  by  J.  K. 
Groom,  director  of  the  National  .Adver¬ 
tising  Section  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
group.  Mr.  Groom  recalled  many  in¬ 
stances  where  ethics  had  been  fractured 
in  competition  and  also  in  the  handling 
of  a  space  buyer  by  a  newspaper.  Solicit¬ 
ors  should  be  coached  that  friendliness  is 
the  best  asset  a  newspaper  can  have  and 
should  not  emplov  bragging,  bullying  or 
blustering  to  get  business,  nor  forget  that 
the"  are  dealing  with  shrewd  and  sensi¬ 
tive  people,  he  said.  Mr.  Groom  recom¬ 
mended  “friendly  co-operation”  between 
competing  newspapers. 

Sharp  words  were  spoken  at  Wednes¬ 
day  morning’s  session  about  newspaper 
commercial  enterprises  employing  the 
word  “Inland”  in,  their  corporate  names. 
The  meeting  was  informed  that  a  promi¬ 
nent  Illinois  person,  name  not  revealed, 
had  taken  a  trip  through  the  east  with 
expenses  paid  by  representing  himself  to 
be  an  emissary  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 


.Association  and  that  an  advertising  every  day.  With  this  information  avail- 
agency  is  using  “Inland”  in  its  business,  able  there  is  no  reason  why  every  dollar 
The  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolu-  spent  by  every  advertiser  in  your  city  in 
tion  warning  against  persons  not  mem-  newspapers,  should  not  be  accounted  for. 
bers  of  the  group  who  represent  them-  That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  advertising 
selves  as  such,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  manager  should  make  his  job  one  of 
the  Inland  name  to  all  who  are  not  mem-  statistics,  nor  that  he  should  spend  much 
bers.  01  his  time  getting  them  out.  Where 

Successful  consolidations  were  taken  up  there  is  more  than  one  paper  in  a  city 
at  Wednesday's  session  by  -A.  O.  Lindsay,  accurate  detailed  statistics  become  in¬ 
president  and  director  of  sales  of  the  creasingly  imiMjrtant.  The  gains  or  losses 
Quincy  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishing  the  showing  on  the  report  today  were  proba- 
Qtiincy  (111.)  Herald-lPhig  and  the  bly  made  six  or  eight  months  ago.  But 
Quincy  Journal,  and  U.  \\ .  Grandon,  of  the  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  report  shows 
the  T ribune-Post  of  LaSalle,  Ill.  Mr.  the  trend  for  or  against  you  or  your  com- 
Lindsay  expressed  the  belief  that  multiple  petitor.  It’s  the  pulse  of  your  business, 
newspaper  service  was  unnecessary  to  a  and  enables  you  to  diagnose  the  health  of 
community,  but  that  consolidation  must  your  property. 

be  approached  with  a  certaimy  of  larger  ..\vhen  the  advertising  manager  realizes 
profits  and  an  en  arged  Held  tor  adver-  ,hat  he  is,  after  all.  a  sales  manager 
tisers  at  reasonable  rates  newspaper  advertising  will  grow  even 

A  woman  appeared  on  the  platform  in  faster  than  it  has  in  the  past  Out  oi 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Allyne  \  .  Carpenter,  ^  j 

publisher  of  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening  vertisinsr  nianai»er«  the  ad- 

cu  J  u-  u  *  vernsing  managers  ol  my  acouaintance 

\ezcs  She  read  a  paper  which  was  o  has  adopted  this  slogan  as  applied  to  Ids 
have  been  delivered  by  h rank  T  Carroll,  advertising  department;  ’If  you  need 
advertising  director  of  the  h^wmpohs  help  ask  for  it-if  you  don’t  Led  help 
Scus  and  president  of  the  Newspaper  prove  it’” 

Advertising  Execudves  Association  on  ^  Thomson,  New  York  di- 

’  The  Advertising  Manager  s  Job.  sector  of  the  Advertitsing  Bureau  o  the 

This  IS  he  age  of  specialization,  said  a.  N.  P.  A.,  spoke  and  introduced  the 
Mr.  Carroll.  The  advertising  man  who  Chicago  manager,  F.  Guy  Davis,  and  the 
accomplishes  most  must  concentrate  on  pacific  Coast  manager,  Walter  Burn  of 
one  class  of  advertising  and  develop  Francisco 

that  to  its  niax^um.  Even  on  the  ..jn  advertising,  it 

1  ^  V  uv  ‘o  have  two  things  of 

classified  handled  by  a  separate  man.  It  s  equal  importance  to  offer  the  advertiser,” 
a  business  by  itself,  and  the  same  is  true  Thomson 

of  national  advertising  “The*  first  is  the  value  to  him  of  the 

As  the  paper  grows  it  must  have  more  market  which  you  cover  and  the  second 
salesmen.  .As  the  sales  lorce  increases  the  extent  to  which  you  cover  that 
the  ability  of  the  advertising  manager  as  market.  In  other  words,  what  you  are 
an  executive  becomes  more  offering  is  not  only  the  circulation  and 

On  his  ability  to  pick  men,  to  develop  influence  of  a  medium  of  advertising  but 
diem,  and  to  get  them  to  work  with  him  a  place  in  which  advertising  can  be 

depends  his  success.  The  supervision  of  done  profitably 

the  sales  force,  the  training  of  salesmen  ..jf  ^his  is  logical,  I  think  it  is  equally 
getting  increased  business  with  a  reduced  logical  to  expect  the  newspaper  which 
sales  force,  holding  regu  ar  inspirational  advertisilig  to  know 

meetings  to  develop  morale-all  these  are  jt^  own  market  thoroughly  and  to  be  in 
of  -importance  to  the  manager  who  is  on  advertiser  the  benefit 

the  ,  I  knowledge. 

^Mter  all.  the  biggest  part  of  the  ad-  ..j  ^dieve  you  should  be  able  to  show 
vertising  manager  s  job  is  training  and  an  advertiser  rather  conclusively  ]ust 
handling  salesmen  in  order  to  get  the  ,,hat  his  opportunities  for  marketing  a 

most  out  of  them.  In  this  way  a  go^l  successfully  may  be  in  your  cL- 

managt-r  multiplies  his  own  ability  to  This  means  that  your  daTa 

secure  business  tor  h'ypaper.  The  adver-  should  include  a  study  of  possible  whX 
•sing  manager  must  be  allowed  to  select  .ale  and  retail  outlets,  a  sSnimary  of  the 
his  own  material.  These  men  should  be  competition  both  local  and  gener^^l  which 
responsible  only  to  their  manager.  In  he  may  have  to  face,  an  idea  of  the 
selecting  salesmen  there  are  several  points  dealer  attitude  toward  kindred  products 
that  demand  consideratu  n  .A  p,xarance  ^^d  some  worth-while  conclusions  as  to 
,s  rated  almost  .^0  per  cent  by  some  sales-  present  or  potential  consumption  of  the 
managers.  1  hen.  tmi,  the  man  whose  article 

conversation  is  cheerful  and  optimistic  is  ..j  ^ 

,  of  .he  n,,d,anics  of  ..Ivcr-  T S,  d.rKSS  t 

tising  IS  a  great  asset,  yet  mv  own  ex-  .3I  ,,,,,,.3  0,,.  , _ L, 

Perience  indicates  that  w^e  have  better  re-  13  000.'  The  .service  de^/tmenT  oT  a 
suits  with  tin  rained  salesmen  vyho  love  newspaper  made  an  anal^is  of  deale? 
their  work  than  with  men  who  have  outlet  and  the  like  and  was  able  to  show 

worked  on  many  newspapers,  but  who  ex-  him  a  report  which  caused  him  to  VLZ 

rect  to  get  by  because  of  their  greater  his  sales  quota  to  $10,000  and  tC^go  ahead 
knowledge  of  the  tricks  o  the  trade  ^^.^h  the  campaign  ^ 

.\fter  all.  given  a  reasonable  degree  of  ..jhis  kind  of  data  is  useful  also  in 
intelligence,  the  advertising  salesman  re-  siihciting  advertising  as  well  as  in  help- 
acts  to  the  hfe  insurance  formula :  Ex-  advertisers  who  are  already  consE 

pose  yourself  to  a  lot  of  business  and  you  ^  market  ^  consmer 

are  bound  to  get  some.’  Leg  work,  “One#,  a  (..uut  n 

energy,  perseverance— these  are  the  great-  tackled  the  iob  of^^marPet 

est  assets  of  the  successful  advertising  .  fjnd  manv  neat 

caie^man  twuno  to  find  many  neglected  opportuni- 

“I  l^ve  no  patience  with  the  advertising  advertisers, 

manager  who  does  not  persistently  and  ®“8gests  another  prospect  which 

insistently  demand  that  his  efforts  be  :  ‘"'nk  most  newspapers  neglect  and  that 
supported  through  regular,  intelligently  the  local  manufacturer.  I  have  al- 
planned  promotion  in  his  own  paper.  wavs  been  impres.s«l  by  the  fact  that  in 

“Many  of  the  biggest  publishers  with  communities  there  are  few  contacts 

rates  from  $7  per  inch  up  are  using  pro-  the  newspawr  and  the  factory, 

motion  matter  on  a  schedule  that  demands  *  tactory  may  he  one  producing  a 
rejection  of  paid  advertising  before  pro-  Product  which  is  sold  all  over  the  country, 
motion  copy  can  be  omitted.  Classified  't  turning  out  an  advertised 

promotion  lias  every  reader  as  a  nrospect.  afticle  but  too  oiten  there  is  little  or  no 
Display  promotion  has  a  smaller  per-  ^tgn  of  the  product  or  of  the  advertising 
centage  of  people  who  mav  be  interested  the  territory  surrounding  the  plant, 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  purchasers  of  -^ny  newspaper  can  tell  you  the  names 
space.  But  well-written  promotion  carry-  the  local  advertisers  but  in  my 

ing  an  interesting  storv  of  the  romance  experience  very  few  advertising  depart- 
of  business  and  the  value  of  vour  paper  ments  know  much  about  the  big  chimneys 
as  a  builder  of  industry  can  be  made  so  that  dot  the  horizon  nn^the  outskirts  of 
dynamic  that  every  reader  of  vour  paper  the  tovyn.  unless  it  happens  to  be  the 
is  given  an  additional  reason  for  lovalty.  "^"le  of  the  man  to  see  if  vou  are  getting 

“The  newspaper  represents  the  only  in-  ‘^ut  a  special  eclition.  The  rea.son  for 
dustry  that  publishes  its  sales  records  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  23,  1926 


'S 


CIRCULATION  OPERATION  CAN  SHOW 
PROFIT,  ERWIN  TELLS  CAROLINIANS 


His  Paper,  Columbia  State,  Is  Sold  to  Agents  and  Carriers  ''•>1  be  taken  tovyard  perfecting  ar- 

•!  mri  e  rangemeiits  for  the  eighth  annual  meeting 

on  50-50  Basis — Coley  New  President — Value  of  in  Asheville  next  year. 


session  this  afternoon,  President  Coley  NEWSPRINT  MILLS  MAKE 

announced  he  would  name  the  standing  1  Qo/  MCIRC  RAPP'D 

committees  of  the  association  within  a  to  /o  lVldKC<  i  Ai 

very  short  time  and  immediately  upon  - 

perfecting  this  part  of  the  organization,  Nine  Month*’  Product  of  U.  S.  and 


Serial  Stories  Questioned 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 


Canadian  Plants  Totals  2,640,747 
Tons — Mill  Stocks  33,245 
Tons 


SEEK  UNIFORM  RATES 

/-kiRT  II  I  iMr’tIC  DI TCPC  Newsprint  production  in  the  United 

LI IN  ILJ^INLIlo  OUotliO  States  during  Sept.,  1926,  amounted  to 

-  136,167  tons  and  shipments  to  135,3W 

Modern  Newspaper  Transportation  tons.  Production  in  Canada  amounted  to 


SPART.^NBUKG,  S.  C.,  Oct.  19. —  tion  of  this  plan,  in  one  instance  cited  by 
With  the  election  of  officers  for  the  the  speaker,  after  a  period  of  fifteen 
ensuing  year  and  the  selection  of  Ashe-  months,  resulted  in  the  government  put- 
villc,  N.  C.,  as  the  place  of  meeting  in  ting  bus  and  mail  service  into  the  terri- 
1927.  tile  seventh  annual  convention  of  tory,  which  had  hitherto  been  served  at 
the  Carolina  Circulation  Managers’  As-  the  expense  of  the  newspaper.  Another 
sociation  came  to  a  close  this  afternoon,  instance  cited,  in  which  two  papers  en- 
follovving  a  two  days’  session  in  this  city,  gaged  in  strong  competitive  efforts,  re- 
.-Xs  a  fitting  compliment  to  his  ability  suited  in  financial  losses  to  both.  This 


Methods  Reviewed  by  Central 
States  Circulators  at 
Chicago 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 


161,287  tons  and  shipments  to  162,740 
tons,  making  a  total  United  States  and 
Canadian  production  of  297,554  tons  and 
shipments  of  298,040  tons.  The  news¬ 
print  mills  also  made  1,409  tons  of  hang¬ 
ing  paper  in  September,  227  tons  of 


Chic.\go.  t^t.  19.— The  adjustment  of  which  were  made  in  Canada.  During 


and  extreme  activity  as  acting  president  point  of  discussion  revealed  there  are  cer-  pyj  for  newspaper  hauling  will  be  September  16,525  tons  of  newsprint  was 

of  the  association,  \\  ill  X.  Coley,  Raleigh  tain  territories  that  can  be  served  both  chief  among  the  problems  and  activities  made  in  Newfoundland  and  1,345  tons  in 
Xcii's  and  Observer,  was  chosen  as  presi-  to  the  advantage  of  the  subscribers  and  before  the  members  of  the  Central  States  Mexico,  so  that  the  total  North  .American 
dent  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  J.  M.  Bla-  jiaper  when  the  circulation  is  not  made  circulation  Managers  Association  for  production  for  the  month  amounted  to 
lock,  circulation  manager  for  the /oiinia/-  prohibitive  by  aggressive  competition.  ,^cxt  few  months.  It  was  decided  at  315,424  tons.  For  the  nine  months  of 

Herald  of  this  city,  was  chosen  for  the  J.  L.  Erwin,  of  the  Columbia  State,  semi-annual  meeting  held  here  today  1926  the  Newfoundland  output  of  news- 

position  of  second  vice-president,  Other  discussed  the  subject,  “Can  a  Publisher  tPat  Illinois  circulation  managers  will  Print  totaled  133,590  tons,  an  increase  of 
officers  elected  were;  First  vice-presi-  Produce  a  Newspaper  and  Sell  to  Agents  make  a  survey  of  the  bus  rates  within  1-15  per  cent  over  1925,  and  the  Mexican 
dent,  S.  G.  Bagwell,  Charlotte  Nctjos.  and  on  a  Fifty-Fifty.  Basis?’’  During  the  ija-ir  State  and  endeavor  to  reach  some  output  9,572  tons,  an  increase  of  1  per 
C.  C.  Council,  of  the  Durham  Herald,  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Erwin  pointed  conclusion  as  to  equitable  costs  and  the  cent  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
secretary-treasurer;  J.  R.  Marks,  of  to  the  success  his  paper  was  having  in  a  availability  of  buses  chartered  exclusively  During  September  the  United  States 

Asheville,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  venture  of  this  nature.  for  passenger  carrying.  mills  operated  at  95.7  jwr  cent  of  rated 

board  of  directors,  and  J.  L.  Erwin,  of  “We  put  on  the  fifty-fifty  basis  some  Indiana,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  the  capacity  and  the  Canadian  mills  at  99.0 
the  Co/ii;h.Wo  Ntatc,  and  Miss  C.  McCas-  time  ago  in  many  of  the  cheaper  sections  pioneer  State  in  getting  uniformity  of  percent. 

kill,  Fayetteville  Observer,  were  selected  of  our  town  and  smaller  towns  through-  rates.  Outside  of. Indiana  the  bus  driver  The  United  States  mills  made  12  per 

to  fill  vacancies  in  that  body.  out  South  Carolina,”  he  said,  “selling  or  company  charges  what  he  will  or  drives  cent  more  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1926 

Discussion  of  timely  topics  calculated  routes  to  the  carriers,  and  have  been  able  the  best  bargain  he  can,  and  the  rates  tl'an  in  the  same  period  of  1925,  and  the 

to  advance  and  improve  the  circulation  to  show  a  large  increase,  not  only  in  Co-  were  found  to  vary  50  and  75  per  cent  in  Canadian  mills  made  24  per  cent  more 

departments  of  the  various  papers  rep-  lumbia,  but  throughout  the  State.  While  various  communities  for  equal  service.  than  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1925. 

resented  in  the  organization  occupied  our  percentage  of  profit  is  not  large,  we  Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  Star,  is  con-  The  combined  production  of  the  United 

practically  all  of  the  time  of  the  conven-  are  taking  in  more  money  and  in  suffi-  ducting  the  Illinois  survey.  He  discussed  States  and  Canadian  mills  in  the  first  nine 

tion.  Twenty-five  of  the  35  representa-  cient  quantity  to  more  than  pay  the  in-  the  entire  problem  before  the  circulation  months  of  1926  was  18  per  cent  more 

tive  newspapers  in  the  Carolinas  were  creased  expense;  consequently,  we  can  managers  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken-  than  in  same  period  of  1925. 

represented.  Last  night  at  the  Franklin  turn  over  more  money  to  the  general  tucky,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  at  today’s  Stocks  of  newsprint  at  United  States 
Hotel,  the  members  were  entertained  profit  column.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  paper  meeting  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel.  The  com-  mills  totaled  18,741  tons  at  the  end  of 

with  an  elaborate  banquet  by  the  man-  to  educate  the  people  and  the  live  circula-  pletcd  survey  will  be  used  to  make  an  September  and  at  Canadian  mills  14,6W 

agement  of  the  Journal-Herald  Company,  tion  manager  will  figure  just  what  the  appeal  to  the  State  Commerce  Commis-  tons,  making  a  combined  total  of  33,425 

Will  Rogers,  cowboy  humorist  and  un-  possibilities  of  a  locality  are  and  go  at  it  sion  or  the  Legislature  for  a  uniform  bus  tons,  which  was  equivalent  to  2.7  days’ 

official  ambassador  of  .Umerica  to  Europe,  the  same  as  a  farmer  would  a  field,  fit  order.  average  production, 

was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  of  the  costs  more  to  cultivate  some  fields  than  J.  N.  Eisenlord,  Chieago  Daily  Neu’s.  I’NITED  STATES  MILLS  li 

evening.  others,  but  cultivation  we  must  have.”  was  the  chairman  of  a  round  table  discus-  rRODuenoN 

Co-operation  between  the  circulation  .^n  imjwrtant  subject  and  one  which  sion  which  occupied  the  entire  afternoon  Shhiments 

and  editorial  departments  was  stressed  by  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  members  of  session.  per  Month  per  Month  Stocks 

Acting  President  Coley  when  he  made  the  association  was  that  of  “Mail  Sub-  .Umong  the  speakers  were :  Paul  Kinzel.  1926-First  quarter.  138,5  1  9  1  36,771  18  352 

his  opening  address.  He  urged  unity  scription  Rates  Based  on  Zones,”  pre-  Springfield  State  Journal,  “The  Evil  of  April .  1451327  144)600  19)478 

among  the  various  departments  of  the  sented  by  J.  M.  Blalock,  of  the  Journal-  Making  Agents  Eat  Papers” ;  Roy  .  lo  oSi! 

newspapers  in  the  effort  to  get  the  best  Herald.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ma-  Parrish,  Dreatur  (Ill.)  Herald,  “How  July i4o)5i6  142)690  16)524 

results,  while  the  editorial  policy  of  the  jority  that  newspapers  coming  under  the  Can  Outside  Agents  and  Carriers  Be  August .  139,’2S9  136,564  19)098 

paper,  methotls  to  meet  competition  in  Carolinas  organization  should  take  imme-  Urged  to  Get  Circulation  Without  Nme^months  1  '6o’o2S  1 20’282  il’?!! 

lowering  subscription  rates  for  the  benefit  diate  steps  to  make  the  necessary  increase  .Awards  Being  Offered  Them?”;  R.  S.  1925- Nine  months.  i)T27)436  1)120)350  27)281 

of  certain  classes,  effectiveness  of  sample  in  subscription  rate  beyond  either  the  sec-  Schmedel,  Indianapolis  Nezvs,  who  dis-  1924-Nine  months.  1, 109,246  1)103)547  23,487 

copies  and  the  handling  of  agents  and  ond  or  third  zones  of  the  respective  local-  cussed  “Rural  Circulation” ;  Clarence  months  1  069  619  i'o74’743  is’wo 

solicitors  were  the  principal  subjects  he  ities  to  assimilate  the  increase  in  the  post-  Bevinger,  Terre  Haute  Post,  on  “Prize  i92i-)\ine  month*’  ’9io)870  ’905)392  3o)24l 

desired  to  bring  before  the  meeting.  age  rates  prevailing  on  newspaper  mail  Contests  and  How  to  Stimulte  Reader  1920-Nine  months.  1,139, .300  i,i3o)o76  24,593 

Charles  O.  Hearon,  of  the  Spartanburg  matter  in  these  localities.  Interest  in  Them”;  and  Charles  Payne.  CANADIAN  MILLS 

Herald,  spoke  on  the  merits  of  the  cir-  Several  members  have  already  taken  Indianapolis  Star,  vtho  spoke  on  “Advan-  1926-First  quarter.  143,148  I4i,0  5  3  14,800 


April .  145,327  144,600  19,478 

May .  141,032  142,294  18,207 

June .  142,166  1  41,521  18,852 

July .  140,516  142,690  16,524 

August .  139,259  136,564  19,098 

September...  136,167  1  35,3  00  1  8,741 

Nine  months.  1,260,02  5  1,2  5  3.2  82  18,741 


culation  men  and  what  they  meant  to  the  the  step  in  this  direction,  which,  accord-  tages  of  Organization  in  Spreading  Gdod 
newspapers,  advancing  his  opinion  .as  to  ing  to  the  reports  made  in  the  discussions,  Circulation  Ideas.” 

the  opportunities  offered  in  the  Carolinas  is  meeting  with  much  success  and  prov-  A  mail  poll  was  ordered  on  a  proposi- 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  newspaper  in-  ing  a  material  financial  aid  to  the  circula-  tion  to  advance  the  meetings  of  the  asso- 
terests.  tion  departments.  ciation  from  April  to  March  and  from 

The  members  of  the  association  went  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  closing  October  to  September, 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  serial  stories,  following  a  pro-  - - - 

longed  discussion,  but  agreed  that  these  -  ,  ,  ... 

and  other  features  had  been  taken  up  in  ALL  INLANDERS  ARE  HAPPY 

many  instances  where  there  was  a  de- _ — _ 

mand  for  them. 

“The  Code  of  Ethics  for  Circulation 
Managers”  was  one  of  the  principal  top¬ 
ics  of  the  first  day’s  session,  which  was 
presented  by  C.  C.  Council,  of  Durham, 
while  the  best  methods  of  handling  street 
sales  and  sales  boys  were  advanced  by 
Mr.  Bynum,  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer. 

Mr.  Council  did  not  propose  a  definite 
code,  but  submitted  a  proposal  which  was 
accepted  in  principle  by  the  association 
and  a  committee  headed  by  J.  M.  Marks, 

Asheville  Citicen,  was  named  to  re-draft 
the  measure.  The  proposal  in  the  main 
provided  for  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  circulation  men  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  agencies,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  circulation  business  upon 
higher  and  broader  planes. 

Discussion  of  the  subject,  “Does  in- 
crea.se  in  Circulation  Warrant  the  Cost 
of  Making  Deliveries  by  Special  Automo¬ 
biles  to  Individual  Sub-scribers  and  Deal¬ 
ers?”  advanced  by  C.  Eador,  of  the  Win-  A  trio  of  them  are  here  shown  (left  to  right):  W.  O.  Paisley,  editor  and 

ston-Salem  Journal,  was  one  of  the  most  manager  Marion  (Ill.)  Republican;  Emery  A.  Odell,  publisher  Munroe  (Mich.) 

interesting  of  the  session.  The  promo-  Times;  F.  G.  Smith,  secretary  and  manager  W'aukegan  (Wis.)  Sun. 


April .  151,739  154,015  12,415 

May .  153,969  1  51,990  1  4,331 

June .  158,601  161,108  11,795 

July .  163,037  161,824  12,963 

August .  162,545  160,031  15,624 

Septemlier. . .  161,387  1  62,740  14,684 

Nine  months.  1,380,722  1,376,868  14,684 

1925- Nine  months.  1,115,232  1,113,807  22,864 

1 924-  .Nine  months.  1,015,793  1,008,079  21,547 

1923- Nine  months.  943.692  931,617  18,670 

1922- Nine  months.  794,848  794,137  14,082 

1921- Nine  months.  580,676  572,697  17,030 

1920- Nine  months.  661,021  659,847  8,145 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  MILLS 

1926- First  quarter.  281,667  278,491  33,152 

April .  297.066  298,615  31,893 

May .  295,001  294,284  32,538 

June .  300,767  302,629  30,647 

July .  303.553  304,514  29,487 

August .  .301,804  296,595  34,722 

September...  297,554  298,040  33,425 

Nine  months.  2,640.747  2,630,150  33,425 

1925- Nine  months.  2,242,668  2,234,157  50J45 

1924- ,Nine  months.  2,125.039  2.111,626  45,034 

1923- Nine  months.  2,069,884  2,050.198  43,333 

1922- Nine  months.  1.864,467  1.868.880  32,892 

1921- Nine  months.  1,491,546  1,478,089  47,271 

1920  Nine  months.  1,800,321  1,789,923  32,738 

MORE  SPACE  NEEDED 

New  York  Newspaper  Club  Meeting  to 
Consider  New  Quarters 

William  P.  Beazell,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Neiv  York  World,  and 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Oub,  called 
a  special  meeting  for  the  evening  of  Oct. 
22  to  consider  proposals  for  new  quarters 
for  the  club.  The  present  clubrooms  in 
the  Bush  Terminal  Building  on  VV’est 
42nd  street,  which  have  been  occupied 
since  the  establishment  of  the  club  four 
years  ago,  have  been  outgrown,  many 
members  believe. 
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Members  of  the  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  attending  the  convention  in  New  York  City,  pictured  above,  are:  Bottom  row  (left  to 
right)  Fred  Am,  Gloversdale  Leader-Republican;  Maurice  Eisenman,  Metropolitan  News  Company,  New  York;  John  T.  Calkins,  Elmira  Star-Gazette;  Glen 
S.  England,  Gloversville  Leader-Republican;  Charles  Blewer,  Binghamton  Press;  Charles  Hertzig,  Metropolitan  News  Company;  Bernard  Knight,  Syracuse 
Herald;  William  Baldwin,  New  York  World;  R.  D.  M.  Decker,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  A.  E.  MacKinnon,  Advertising  Club  of  New  York;  James 
McKeman,  Kings  County  Delivery,  Brooklyn.  Second  Row:  (left  to  right)  Earl  Jones,  New  York  Commercial;  Frank  Roberts,  Rochester  Times-Vnion; 
Alfred  Brandon,  Long  Island  City  Star;  R.  E.  Kurz,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  Top  Row:  Charles  Congdon,  Watertown 
Times;  M.  Adams,  tt  atertown  Times;  Louis  Gautier,  New  York  Morning  Telegraph;  Martin  A.  Miner,  Syracuse  PostStanard;  Abram  Newman,  New  York 
Evening  Post;  John  Sternicker,  Kings  County  Delivery;  Frank  Conley,  Watertown  Standard;  W.  J.  Mathey,  traffic  superintendent,  A.N.P.A.,  William  W. 
Saxe,  American  Newspaper  Promotion  Service;  A.  Seagal,  New  York;  L.  A.  Glacken,  ff'all  Street  Journal;  A1  Zimmerman,  New  York  World;  Michael 
Burke.  Brooklyn;  Howard  J.  Appley,  Binghamton  Sun;  George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo  News;  Charles  Bailey,  New  York;  Theodore  Edson,  Rockville  Centre 
(L.  I.t  News;  Louis  Weinstock,  Metropolitan  News  Company,  New  York;  D.  Bertrand,  Shreveport,  La.;  Lewis  Boiler,  Hornell  Tribune-Times;  E.  Weisman, 

New  York  World 


CIRCULATION  TECHNIQUE  ENGAGES 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTION  EXPERTS 


Calkins  Advises  Thorough  Analysis  of  Readers’  Preference  in 
News  and  Features  and  Interest  in  Advertising — 

R.  D.  M.  Decker  Is  Elected  President 


A  DEh'INITION  of  a  “good  circula¬ 
tion  manager”  was  offered  this  week 
by  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  addressing  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association,  held  Oct. 
19  at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  New  York. 

“The  circulation  manager  who  is  alive 
and  showing  progress,”  Mr.  Friendly 
said,  “must  be  in  constant  touch  with  his 
editorial  department.  He  should  know 
news  values  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge 
how  many  extra  copies  a  big  story  will 
sell  as  soon  as  it  breaks.  The  best  circu¬ 
lation  manager  for  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  is  one  who  has  had  small  city  ex¬ 
perience,  because  he  usually  has  served 
in  all  departments  of  a  newspaper,  and 
brings  with  him  experience  which  men 
working  only  in  the  larger  cities  are 
never  able  to  obtain.” 

The  New  York  circulators,  represent¬ 
ing  all  larger  cities  of  the  state,  met  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
this  week.  R.  D.  M.  Decker,  Rochester, 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  Charles  E. 
Blewer,  Binghamton  Press. 

Another  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet 
was  Bernarr  Macfadden.  publisher  of  the 
Netv  York  Ft'cning  Graphic. 

Mr.  Friendlv  urged  the  circulation  men 
to  support  their  state  association,  because, 
he  said,  such  a  body  enabled  members  to 
obtain  valuable  information  concerning 
methods  of  building  up  circulation. 

“The  large  city  circulation  manager 
should  feel  there  are  a  great  many  things 
he  ^can  learn  from  the.  smaller  city  circu¬ 
lation  man,”  he  said.  “For  example, 
methods  of  transportation  are  the  same 


for  a  newspaper  with  big  circulation  as 
for  the  paper  with  a  smaller  number  of 
readers.  Last  year,  when  Senator  Moses 
made  a  tour  of  the  country  investigating 
newspaper  postal  rates  in  various  cities, 
some  of  the  most  beneficial  information 
for  the  publishers  was  brought  out  by  the 
small-town  circulation  managers. 

“The  same  fact  holds  true  as  regards 
new  methods  of  transportation,  the  use 


of  automobiles  for  suburban  and  long¬ 
distance  hauling,  as  well  as  state  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  news  boys  and  news  dealers.  In 
fact,  there  are  any  number  of  problems 
in  the  solution  of  which  the  experience 
of  a  man  in  one  town  is  of  value  to  a 
man  in  another. 

“Just  as  the  publishers’  association  is  a 
very  helpful  organization,  so  should  your 
association  be  vital  to  all  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  the  state.” 

President  Blewer  opened  the  conven¬ 
tion  Tuesday  morning,  when  papers  were 
read  by  M.  A.  Miner,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard;  and  Glen  S.  England,  Glovers¬ 
ville  and  Johnstown  (N.  Y.)  Leader  Re¬ 
publican.  Considerable  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Miner’s  paper,  which  was  on 
methods  for  mail  promotion. 

“Road  men,  local  subscription  agents 
and  postmasters  make  up  the  best  or¬ 
ganization  for  promotion  of  mail  sub¬ 


R.  D.  M.  Decker,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  new  president 
New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  receiving  well  wishes  of  C.  E. 
Blewer,  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  retiring  president. 


scriptions,”  Mr.  Miner  said.  “The  road¬ 
men  will  work  and  re-work  assigned  ter¬ 
ritories,  selling  your  paper  to  new  and 
renewal  subscribers  and  explaining  any 
special  offer  you  may  have.  They  will 
travel  in  cars,  preferably  their  own,  and 
will  be  paid  a  salary  to  cover  car  up¬ 
keep,  in  addition  to  commission  on  busi¬ 
ness  obtained  and  a  bonus  on  new  orders 
over  a  certain  number  each  week. 

“Local  agents  and  postmasters,  if  they 
are  your  friends,  will  produce  consider¬ 
able  business  for  you.  Supply  them  with 
receipt  books,  order  blanks  and  envelopes 
to  make  order-taking  easy.  They  should 
be  paid  a  flat  commission,  usually  10  per 
cent. 

“A  prospect  list,  made  up  from  unre¬ 
newed  expirations  and  from  other 
sources,  will  prove  a  valuable  promotion 
medium.  Keep  it  up  to  date,  and  ‘hit  it 
up’  occasionally  with  circulars  and  any 
special  offers  you  may  have.” 

Argument  following  Mr.  Miner’s  sug¬ 
gestions  were  concerned  chiefly  with 
whether  road  men  and  agents  should  be 
paid  on  a  commission  or  salary  basis.  Mr. 
Blewer  declared  $50  a  week  should  be 
considered  a  reasonable  salary  for  road¬ 
men.  He  said  he  had  found  that  by  pay¬ 
ing  commission  services  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  little  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Decker,  the  president-elect,  cau¬ 
tioned  members  to  analyze  their,  mailing 
lists  carefully,  because,  he  maintained, 
national  advertisers  discount  all  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  beyond  a  certain  radius. 

“There  is  considerable  danger  attached 
to  the  payment  of  commissions  to  road 
men  and  agents,”  F.  T.  Conley,  Water- 
toivn  Standard,  declared.  He  related  how 
some  smooth  talkers  had  once  put  it  over 
in  his  town,  obtaining  commissions  for 
subscriptions  paid  for  with  checks  dated 
in  advance,  which  later  proved  worthless. 

Don  C.  Seitz,  former  business  manager 
of  the  Nnv  York  World,  now  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Outlook,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  Tuesday.  He  de¬ 
scribed  what  he  termed  “stranee  changes 
in  the  handling  of  papers  in  the  last  de¬ 
cade  and  curious  shifts  in  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  press.” 
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“The  greatest  improvement  recently  has 
been  made  by  the  country  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Seitz  declared,  "while  most  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  are  chasing  butterflies, 
creating  great  confusion  in  their  circula¬ 
tion  departments  over  a  flood  of  nothing 
in  particular. 

"In  the  larger  cities  today  there  is  such 
a  flood  of  editions  that  the  readers  have 
become  confused  and  don’t  get  value  for 
their  money.  The  papers  never  catch  up 
with  the  news.  The  whole  news  system  is 
out  of  joint.  Although  the  delivery  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  handling  of  papers  gen¬ 
erally  has  been  developed  to  the  nth  de¬ 
gree,  the  editors  apparently  have  quit 
working." 

Mr.  Seitz  blamed  this  situation  on  the 
war  with  its  voluntary  censorship.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  censorship,  he  pointed  out, 
it  became  easy  for  the  newspaper  men  not 
to  do  anything. 

"The  greatest  danger  confronting  the 
newspaper  world  today,”  he  concluded, 
“is  that  the  newspapers  are  being  taken 
out  of  the  journalistic  catagory  and  are 
rapidly  coming  into  the  hands  of  bankers, 
who  see  in  the  press  only  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  machine.” 

At  the  annual  election  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  other  officers  chosen  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Decker  were:  George  Erb, 
Jr.,  Buffalo  News,  first  vice-president  and 
William  F.  Baldwin,  New  York  World, 
second  vice-president.  Alfred  W.  Cocker- 
ill,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press,  was  re-elected 
secretarj- -treasurer. 

Xew  directors  are :  Edward  Dobson, 
Brooklyn  Times;  Bernard  Knight,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald;  David  Tanner,  Utica  Ob- 
sen'er-Dispatch;  and  Charles  Waterfield, 
New  York  Times. 

Speakers  on  Wednesday  included:  J.  J. 
-Mlardice,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Mr.  Tanner 
and  John  T.  Calkins,  Elmira  Star-Gaaette. 

Mr.  Allardice  maintained  that  the 
“home  delivery”  or  independent  carrier 
method  of  delivery  can  be  made  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  large  city  as  it  can  in  the 
smaller  towns. 

“Publishers  have  come  to  realize,”  he 
said,  “that  it  is  just  as  essential  for  a 
newspaper  to  control  its  own  w'ell-trained 
selling  and  distributing  organization,  as 
it  is  for  any  other  big  industry,  and  that 
with  their  own  controlled  carrier  organ¬ 
ization,  their  readers  will  be  served  every 
night,  no  matter  what  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  ,are,  or  what  day  of  the  week  it 
may  be.  Circulation  figures  will  not  drop 
on  holidays  because  newsdealers  refuse 
to  oi)en  their  stores. 

“We  have  been  experimenting  with 
home  delivery  in  Brooklyn  for  the  last 
few  months,  and  the  system  seems  to  be 
working  out  well.  We  have  experienced 
no  trouble  in  making  collections  in  any 
of  our  branches.  Our  boys  are  collecting 
the  money  for  their  papers,  and  we  have 
no  accounts  in  arrears.  Our  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  is  one  that  we  are  proud  of. 

“If  a  newspaper  covers  an  entire  city 
with  independent  carrier  service,  it  is  only 
natural  to  assume  that  newsstand  sales 
will  fall  off.  There  is  no  way  to  get 
around  this.  In  big  cities,  however,  there 
are  so  many  newspapers  sold  on  news¬ 
stands  that  dealers  are  more  indepemlent 
than  they  are  in  smaller  cities.  If  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  large  city  breaks  away  from 
a  newsdealer  to  establish  home  delivery, 
the  newsdealer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  seem 
to  take  it  very  seriously.  He  simply  tries 
harder  to  sell  more  of  the  papers  he  has 
on  his  stand.” 

Mr.  Calkins,  speaking  on  the  value  of 
circulation  to  a  newspaper  publisher,  di¬ 
vided  his  subject  into  three  groups  for 
analysis.  The  three  circulation  groups  he 
listed  as :  first,  the  breadth ;  second,  the 
acceptaiKe ;  and  third,  the  depth. 

“By  breadth  we  mean  the  size  of  the 
circulation  and  its  buying  power.”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “By  acceptance,  we  mean  the 
intensity  of  reader  acceptance  of  the  news 
and  advertisements ;  and  bv  depth,  we 
mean  the  reader’s  readiness  to  buy. 

“A  publisher  wants  to  know  how  many 
families  there  are,  not  only  in  the  home 
town  of  ptiblication,  but  also  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  towns.  He  also  wants  to  know  the 
buying  power  of  these  communities,  what 
kind  of  people  live  there,  whether  they 
spend  money  for  advertised  articles,  how 
much  they  spend,  and  whether  they  are 
able  to  spend  at  all.  Such  an  analysis 


is  very  valuable  in  assisting  the  national 
advertising  department  of  any  paper  to 
obtain  a  campaign. 

“Another  feature  in  circulatkni  breadth 
relates  to  the  coverage  of  magazines  in 
any  given  territory.  The  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  forever  fighting  the  old,  old 
story  that  complete  coverage  cannot  be 
obtained  without  use  of  magazines. 

“Go  into  the  facts  and  find  out  for 
your  publisher  what  magazines  are  cir¬ 
culated  in  your  trading  area.  We  did 
and  to  our  surprise  we  found  that  only 
one  magazine,  a  woman’s  journal,  had 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  coverage  in  the 
city  of  Elmira  against  better  than  98  per 
cent  of  our  newspaper  coverage,  and  only 
one  general  magazine  has  as  much  as 
10  per  cent  coverage. 

“Reader  acceptance  is  a  thing  that 
every  newspaper  publisher  should  know 
exactly  and  without  guess.  Just  because 
a  newspaper  is  received  in  a  home  is  no 
reason  that  the  contents,  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  are  accepted.  .An  accurate  survey 
should  be  made  to  find  out  what  vour 
readers  think  of  your  newspaper.  Find 
out,  for  instance,  how  many  readers 
actually  read  the  advertisements,  how 
many  the  news. 

“Results  are  apt  to  surprise  and  edu¬ 
cate  you.  We  found,  as  an  example,  that 
98  per  cent  of  the  readers  of  one  of  the 
newspapers  read  the  advertisements  regu¬ 
larly.  More  than  91  per  cent  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  same  newspaper  was 
a  direct  benefit  to  them  and  they  believed 
the  news  printed  in  it.  These  facts  an¬ 
swered  the  question  of  reader  acceptance, 
and  they  formed  a  powerful  argument  for 
the  publisher.” 

Mr.  Tanner  said  he  had  been  convinced 
that  the  use  of  serial  stories  was  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  hold  old  readers  and 
develop  new  ones. 

The  association  members  with  their 
wives  concluded  the  convention  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  by  taking  a  trip  down 
the  bay  in  a  boat  furnished  for  them  by 
Xew  "^ork  City. 


“REDISCOVERING  ILLINOIS” 

Newspaper  Men  Plan  Campaign  to  Tell 
State  About  Itself 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chic.vgo,  Oct.  19. — The  tale  of  “Re¬ 
discovering  Illinois,”  was  told  to  fifteen 
members  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of 
the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce,  meet¬ 
ing  Tuesday  in  connection  with  various 
gatherings  of  publishers  and  editors.  .All 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  con¬ 
nected  with  newspapers. 

The  Committee’s  purpose  is  to  “ac¬ 
quaint  Illinois  people  with  the  long, 
spraddled-out  State  that  has  a  range  for 
climate  nurturing  everything  from  cotton 
to  hard  wheat,  and  producing  minerals 
ranging  from  fluorspar  to  fool’s  gold.” 

L'nder  the  chairmanship  of  Seymour 
Oakley,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Star,  the 
series  of  articles  covering  the  different 
regions  of  Illinois  was  explained.  The 
writer  once  a  week  takes  a  representative 
community  and  turns  it  inside  out  so  that 
its  good  points,  those  often  overlooked 
by  the  community  itself,  are  shown  to  the 
entire  State. 

“It  is  our  job  to  sell  Illinois  to  itself,” 
said  Mr.  Oakley.  “When  we  have  shown 
Illinois  to  the  Illinois  people  and  have 
sold  them  their  own  State,  we  are  going 
out  and  sell  the  State  to  the  nation  at 
large  in  the  same  way.” 

The  Committee  had  all  Inland  Daily 
Press  As.sociation  members  from  Illinois 
as  guests  at  a  dinner.  Tuesday  night. 
Later  members  attended  a  theatre  party. 

BIG  PAPER  IN  MILWAUKEE 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  Wisconsin  came  off  the  presses 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  October  15. 
With  a  72-page  paper,  and  447  columns 
9  inches  of  net  paid  advertising,  the  state 
record  as  well  as  the  Journal  record  was 
broken.  Previously,  the  record  paper 
was  the  Milw'aukee  Journal  of  October 
16,  1925,  with  64  pages,  and  415  columns 
17  inches  of  net  paid  advertising. 


An  appropriate  present  for  a  girl  is 
anything  she  can  wear  ;  for  a  boy,  any¬ 
thing  he  can  eat. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


PRESS  FIRM  ELECTS 
HOUSTON  DIRECTOR 


Also  Named  Vice-President  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Intaglio  Corporation — Plans 
to  Develop  Wide  Scale  Color 
Printing  by  Newspapers 


Preliminary  plans  for  development  of 
color  printing  by  newspapers  on  a  large 
scale  were  disclosed  with  the  election  this 
week  of  Herbert 
S.  Houston,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  of 
the  International 
Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  as  vice- 
president  and  a 
director  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Intag¬ 
lio  Corporation, 
which  represents 
printing  press 
manufacturers  of 
France  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  sale 
of  color  gravure 
presses  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Frank  M.  Walsh  is  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  which  makes  New  York  its 
headquarters.  Mr.  Houston  retains  his 
interest  in  the  Cosmos  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New  York,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Announcing  Mr.  Houston’s  election, 
Mr.  Walsh  said ; 

“Now  that  the  practical  demonstration 
has  been  made  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
color  printing  on  fast  rotary  presses,  we 
intend  to  co-operate  with  newspapers  in 
developing  full  color  advertising.  Mr. 
Houston  bas  been  chosen  to  direct  this 
work  because  of  his  high  starHling  in  the 
publishing  and  advertising  field,  and,  in 
particular,  because  of  his  long  association 
with  the  development  of  color  advertising 
for  magazines.  It  is  our  belief  that  a 
great  development  of  color  advertising  is 
ahead  for  the  newspapers.  Until  now  this 
has  been  a  field  in  which  the  magazine 
has  had  a  virtual  monopoly,  but  it  is  now 
possible  for  newspapers,  as  the  Nezv  York 
World  and  the  St.  I^ouis  Post-Dispatch 
are  showing  to  become  eflfective  com¬ 
petitors.” 

Mr.  Houston  was  interviewed  by  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Pi'Bi.isHKR  at  his  syndicate  office 
in  New  York. 

“We  are  bringing  together  a  group  of 
leading  papers,  so  placed  geographically 
that  they  will  constitute  a  great  national 
medium,”  he  said,  “and  we  shall  then 
offer  to  advertisers  full  color,  backed  by 
all  the  powerful  arguments  that  have 
gained  for  newspapers,  in  the  past  10 
years,  such  a  large  volume  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Mr.  Walsh  and  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  two  weeks’  trip  together,  during 
which  we  met  a  number  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  they 
expressed  the  greatest  interest  in  our 
plans.” 

Mr.  Houston  quoted  one  publisher, 
whose  name  he  withheld,  as  declaring : 

“Color  printing  on  a  rotary  press  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  is  here,  and 
full  color  advertising  should  follow. 

“I  definitely  believe  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  development  in  the  color 
advertising  field  for  the  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Houston  continued.  “There  are  500 
national  advertisers  who  use  full  color 
in  the  magazines.  I  have  discovered  by  a 
survey.  Very  often  magazines  of  today 
run  as  many  pages  in  color  as  in  black 
and  white. 

“.As  demon.strated  in  the  laboratory 
experiment  conducted  by  Howard  Nixon, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  reported  in 
Editor  &  PrBi.iSHER  last  week,  color  has 
lost  its  attention  value  in  the  magazines, 
because,  in  that  medium,  it  has  reached 
a  saturation  point,  and  the  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  has  set  in.  .Also,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  stated,  the  reverse  would  be  true 
in  the  newspapers,  where  color  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  novelty. 

“Unless  some  of  the  most  far-seeing 
publishers  are  out  of  focus  on  the  im¬ 


mediate  future,  the  newspaper  is  ap¬ 
proaching  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs.” 

Mr.  Houston  said  there  are  now  five 
color  gravure  presses  in  this  country.  He 
pointed  out  that  new  units  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Montreal  La  Presse. 

Mr.  Houston  was  formerly  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
where  he  was  associated  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  growth  of  color  Povertis- 
ing  in  Country  Life.  He  was  founder 
of  and  for  many  years  publisher  Our 
World  and  Our  World  Weekly.  He 
founded  the  Cosmos  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  1923. 

In  addition  to  his  connection  with  the 
magazines,  Mr.  Houston  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  newspaper  experience.  From 
1890  to  1892  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Nioii.r  City  (la.)  Journal  and  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  from 
1892  to  1895.  .After  this  period  he  served 
successively  with  Outing  Magazine, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  World’s 
Work.  He  was  with  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  from  1900  to  1921. 


GORDON  NAMED  CHIEF 


Succeed*  Ford  on  Editor’s  Desk  of 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Robert  D.  Ford,  after  eighteen  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  under  three  ownerships, 
as  news  editor,  telegraph  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editor,  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  that  newspaper  organization 
October  16. 

While  a  successor  to  Mr.  Ford  as 
editor  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  present,  according  to  the 
management,  Douglas  Gordon,  former 
police  commissioner  of  Richmond,  and 
for  the  last  several  years  editorial 
writer  and  dramatic  critic  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch,  following  a  period  of  several 
years  as  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  will  be  the  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  .Assisting  him  will  be 
Richmond  Maury,  who.  up  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Mr.  Gordon’s  assistant,  has 
been  agricultural  editor. 

Just  before  Mr.  Ford  bade  farewell  to 
his  as.sociates,  some  of  many  years’  dura¬ 
tion,  others  of  less,  Ernest  C.  Pollard, 
managing  editor,  called  the  members  of 
the  news  department  together,  and 
Charles  Phillips  Hasbrook,  the  publisher 
and  general  manager,  presenteil  the  re¬ 
tiring  editor,  on  behalf  of  the  news 
department,  a  magnificent  golf  set  in  a, 
genuine  full  leather  case.  Mr.  Ford  re¬ 
sponded  feelingly.  Later,  Mr.  b'ord  was 
the  recipient  of  a  silver  loving  cup  from 
the  composing  room  chapel  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Ford  leaves  the  Times-Dispatch 
to  become  secretary  of  the  co-ordinated 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  Richmond. 


“100,000  GROUP”  MEETS 

Chicago.  Oct.  20. — Members  of  the 
“100,000  Group  of  American  Cities”  who 
gathered  here  for  the  .Audit  Bureau  Con¬ 
vention  held  an  executive  meeting  in  the 
LaSalle  Hotel  to-day,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  noon  luncheon.  George  M. 
Burbach,  business  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  presided  at  the 
meeting  in  the  absence  of  Walter  Strong, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
who  is  in  Europe.  Leslie  Barton,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  told  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
group  in  distributing  market  data  to 
agencies  and  national  advertisers.  Details 
of  the  meeting,  however,  were  not  made 
public. 

TO  MARK  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Eve¬ 
ning  will  issue  a  64-page  anniversary 
number  in  rotogravure  Oct.  28,  combined 
with  its  regular  edition.  The  number  will 
present  a  pen  and  picture  story  of  Wil¬ 
mington  and  the  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula 
and  their  commercial  and  industrial  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  will  be  the  first  rotogravure 
publication  that  has  ever  been  produced 
in  Delaware. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  23,  1926 


WHEN  A  QUEEN  WRITES  FOR  THE  DAILY  PRESS 

Syndicates  Row  Over  Rights,  but  Deny  Intention  to  “Bottle  Up”  Story  from  Papers  Not  Clients — 
Editors  Will  Greet  Rumanian  Majesty  at  N.  A.  N.  A.  Sunday  Reception 


lyt AKIE  of  Rumania  in  her  queenly  business  manager,  Mme.  Simone  Laho-  papers  have  exclusive  right  to  her  arti-  ed  with  scarlet  fever  and  facing  defeat 

way  has  created  a  royal  stir  in  vary,  that  the  news  writers  would  be  al-  cles  remains  as  yet  unsolved.  on  the  field,  rode  out  three  consecutive 

.American  syndicate  and  newspaper  cir-  lowed  to  see  Her  Majesty,  but  could  not  Mr.  Fulenwider,  representing  Famous  days  to  rally  her  armies.  Mr.  Washburn 
cles,  which  she  may  or  may  not  explain  be  permitted  to  print  interviews  because  Features,  told  Editor  &  Publish^  he  rode  out  with  her  each  time, 

away  at  a  reception  to  be  given  in  her  the  Queen  was  under  contract  to  do  all  expected  to  have  a  private  conference  When  in  Rumania  in  1916,  Mr.  Wash- 


honor  by  the  North  American  Newspaper  her  talking  for  a  feature  syndicate. 


Alliance  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York, 
Oct.  24,  from  4  o’clock  until  6. 


with  the  Queen  late  this  week,  when  he  burn  was  writing  for  Colliers’  IVeekly. 


Major  Pickering  insisted  to  Editor  &  hoped  everything  would  be  satisfactorily  He  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  police 


Publisher  that  the  only  arrangement  the  settled. 


reporter  for  the  Minneapolis  Journal  in 


Between  800  and  900  editors  publishers  with  Queen  Marie  was  Meanwhile,  Major  Pickering  continued  1901.  Later  he  worked  for  the  Minne- 

and  distinguished  newspaper  writers  of  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  he  wrote  preparations  for  his  mammoth  function  apolis  Times. 

the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  ^  j  j  experience  as  a  war  corre- 

invited  to  the  reception,  and  Major  Lor-  Lahovary,  and  approved  According  to  plans  for  the  N.  A.  N.  A.  spondent  came  in  1904,  when  he  was  sent 

ing  Pickering,  general  manager  of  N.  A.  Mane  s  signature ;  reception,  those  in  the  receiving  line  at  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  cover  the 

N.  .A.,  announced  on  Wednesday  of  this  **Yo  Her  Majesty  the  Plaza,  when  large  numbers  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  He  also  reported 

week  that  he  had  received  acceptances  “The  Queen  of  Rumania :  nation’s  newspaper  men  with  their  wives  the  Russian  revolution  in  1906. 


the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  ^ug.  15,  and  the  reply  for  the  press, 

invited  to  the  reception,  and  Major  Lor-  /y  Mme.  Uhovary,  and  approved  According 

ing  Pickering,  general  manager  of  N.  A.  ®  signature ;  reception,  the 

N.  .A.,  announced  on  Wednesday  of  this  **To  Her  Majesty  _  the  Plaza,  w 

week  that  he  had  received  acceptances  “The  Queen  of  Rumania :  nation’s  news 

from  publishers  as  far  west  as  Seattle,  “The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  file  past  to  bow  at  royalty  will  include: 
Wash.  American  Newspaper  Alliance  which  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Cowles,  Spokane 


Who  owns  the  newspaper  rights  to  the  Published  Her  Majesty’s  first  series  Spokesman  Rcrim-;  Mr.  and  Mrs  E.  J 

royal  literary  output,  became  a  perplex-  newspaper  articles,  feels  a  special  in-  Lynett,  Wiifon  (Pa.)  Times;  Mr.  and 


He  went  to  Europe  in  August,  1914,  as 
a  correspondent  for  Colliers’.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  was  sent  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  to  Russia,  where  he  was  at- 


ing  problem  immediately  upon  Queen  announced  visit  of  Her  Mrs  Van  U>ar  Black  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  tached  to  the  Russian  army  for  26  months, 

Marie’s  arrival  on  the  LeviathWn,  Oct.  18.  Majesty  to  America,  and  believes  that  the  Paul  Patterson.  Baltimore  Sun;  Mr  and  and  was  the  only  American  having  access 

people  of  North  America  would  be  inter-  Mrs.  James  E.  Scripps.  Detroit  News;  to  the  Russian  front. 

The  North  American  Newspaper  Al-  est^  to  know  Her  Majesty’s  impressions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  Booth,  Grand  When  the  United  States  declared  war 

Sd  wdte“he?‘‘AmerkfnVmV^^  while  touring  this  continent  We  there-  K a pids  (Mich.)  Press;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Mr.  Washburn  joined  the  26th  Division 

would  write  her  .American  Impressions  place  our  columns  at  Her  Majesty  s  Newbold  Noyes.  IVashington  Star,  and  as  intellicence  officer  in  France  serving 


for  its  60  member  newspapers  exclusively,  disposal. 


an  announcement  which  caused  consterna¬ 
tion  in  the  office  of  Famous  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  which  be- 


Major  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  of  the 
membership  comprising  N.  A.  N.  A. 


"Through  a  membership  comprising 
over  sixty  of  the  most  prominent  news 


.Acceptances  from  those  invited  to  at-  home. 


as  intelligence  officer  in  France,  serving 
in  the  Toul  and  Chateau-Thierry  sectors. 
In  September,  1918,  he  was  invalided 


lieved*^Marie  w^s  *sec'urelv°mdeT  contract  a*  cities  of  the  United  tend  the  reception  were  being  received  rap-  During  the  trip  to  Washington  and 

..  .1 _ _  States  and  Canada,  and  associated  mem-  jdly  this  week,  indicating  that  editors,  Baltimore,  reporters  in  her  wake  declared 


to  write  for  them  for  another  year  to  fjeV  newsDaoers  in  fi  v  li  u  a  '  cunocs,  Haltimore,  reporters  in  her  wake  declared 

per  newspapers  in  htty  other  countries,  publishers  and  newspaper  writers  of  the  Queen  Mane  “cleverly,  frankly  and 
„  ■  „  ^  ■  a  ■  ,  It  IS  believed  that  Her  Majesty  will  be-  land  are  as  anxious  as  the  proverbial  graciously  made  everything  easy  for  what 


Fan»us  Features  is  ofi.ring  •;Q„.„-s  sU  known  ,o  .he  paipl/of  Nor.h  c"  “ekT'.^  Ou’een 

Uslfe  S.ridr'"“g.''neS  fhrL^t.uYIn’d  Sd^ro”  do“'  dr“"'‘d'’'  hri!"'  1  "‘'h^dTh 

manager,  informed  Editor  &  Publisher  y  together  in  friendship.’’  t  reporters  had  the  shatt^- 

this  week  that  that  feature  would  con-  .  Z 


tinue,  arrangements  with  N.  A.  N.  A. 
notwithstanding. 


logcxner  n  r  enus  p.  engaged  a  private  car  for  the  New  ing  experience  of  being  not  only  allowed. 

The  following  is  the  reply  to  Major  York  trip.  More  than  300  are  expected  but  encouraged  to  enter  into  every  discus- 
Pickering’s  letter :  to  attend  from  cities  outside  of  New  York,  sion  of  the  whole  day,  beginning  with 

“Her  Majesty  has  received  your  invi-  Reports  varied  as  to  whether  or  not  the  visit  to  Arlington  Cemetery  in  the 


Famous  Features  tation  and  is  deeply  touched  by  the  spirit  newspaper  men  would  accompany  the  morning,  followed  by  the  trip  to  Mount 
expired  L»ct.  1,  but  contained  an  ^tional  q£  co-operation  expressed  therein.  Her  Queen  when  she  starts  her  tour  of  the  V’ernon,  where  the  Queen’s  every  word 
i(OT*^  t  Majesty  desires  us  to  say  that  she  will.  States.  Early  in  the  week  it  was  an-  was  purposely  made  audible  to  the  dozen 

1927.  Ihe  option,  Mr.  rulenwider  said,  pleasure,  give  you  her  Impressions  nounced  in  supposedly  definite  fashion  or  so  trailing  reporters.” 


was  executed. 


of  America  during  her  coming  visit,  for  that  no  newspaper  men  would  travel  with 


Her  Majesty,  according  to  Major  Pick-  you  to  convey  to  the  people  of  America  her  on  the  special  train,  the  only  excep 


Miss  Dayton  quoted  Mme.  Lahovary, 
one  of  the  Queen’s  ladies  in  waiting,  with 


ering,  will  receive  no  remuneration  for  through  your  esteemed  publications.’’  tion  being  Stanley  Washburn,  of  Lake-  saying  that  Marie  wakes  up  every  morn- 

the  “.American  Impressions”  to  be  writ-  Both  Famous  Features  and  the  .Alliance  wood,  N.  J.,  a  former  war  correspondent,  ing  at  6:30  to  do  her  syndicate  writing  in 


ten  for  N.  A.  N.  A.  other  than  that  the  silence  those  who  insinuate  that  Her  who  was  listed  as  Her  Majesty’s  official 


The  proceeds  from  her  syndicate 


articles  “may  draw  Rumania  and  the  Majesty  engages  a  “literary  ghost”  to  do  companion  and  liaison  officer.  Later  in  writing  go  entirely  to  Her  Majesty’s 
United  States  and  Canada  more  closely  her  writing  for  her  by  showing  manu-  the  week  this  announcement  was  reversed,  charity  fund. 


together  in  friendship.” 


scripts  written  in  longhand  by  the  Queen,  and  indications  were  that  the  usual  large  Marie’s  first  adventure  with  American 


Zoe  Beckley,  a  member  of  the  Famous  The  exhibits  seen  in  the  N.  A.  N.  A.  number  of  correspondents  would  draw  a  newspaper  men  and  women  was  not  par- 
Features  staff,  who  first  interested  Ru-  office  are  written  with  a  blunt  pen  on  blue  pleasant  assignment  as  chroniclers  of  the  ticularly  favorable  to  this  country’s  press, 
manian  royalty  in  writing  for  the  Ameri-  ruled  linen,  faintly  scented  with  perfume,  royal  trip.  Robert  Mountsier,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 

can  press,  has  told  Editor  &  Publisher  Her  Majesty  evidently  writes  rapidly,  Mr.  Washburn’s  friendship  with  the  who  was  among  those  who  went  down  the 
that  Queen  Marie  is  paid  for  the  articles  skipping  over  such  unseemly  barriers  as  Queen  dates  back  to  his  work  as  a  war  to  meet  the  royal  visitor  on  the 

she  writes  for  this  syndicate.  commas,  periods  and  semi-colons  rather  correspondent  in  Rumania  in  1916.  The  Leviathan,  thus  described  the  affair  for 

Miss  Beckley  and  Guy  Jones  a  mem-  lightly.  She  makes  few  corrections.  Her  Queen  personally  requested  that  he  ac-  Editor  &  Publisher: 
ber  of  the  N.  A.  N.  A.  staff,  were  aboard  handwriting  is  very  legible.  On  the  l»ck  company  her  on  the  American  trip.  When  “Her  Majesty !’’  announced  Captain 
the  Y  Y  Leviathan  on  the  last  trip  from  manuscript,  she  usually  writes :  the  Rumanian  army  was  retreating  from  Herbert  Hartley,  and  in  the  Square  on 

abroad  coverinir  the  Queen’s  oassaee  “Kindly  return  this  M.S.  to  me  when  you  Bucharest  in  1916  and  Bucharest  was  C  deck  of  the  United  States  liner  Levia- 


abroad  covering  the  Queen’s  passage. 
Both  refused  to  talk  about  the  trip. 

Both  syndicates  denied  stories  pub- 


have  finished  typing  it.” 


being  bombed,  Mr.  Washburn  was  the  than  150  newspaper  men  and  women. 


Granted,  then,  that  Marie  writes  every-  only  American  correspondent  with  the  slightly  seasoned  with  secret  service  men 


lished  in  New  York  to  the  effect  that  thing  that  apnears  under  her  signature  in  soldiers.  Queen  Marie,  torn  by  the  ill- 
they  had  attempted  to  prevent  the  Queen  the  press,  the  question  as  to  what  news-  ness  of  her  youngest  son,  who  was  afflict- 
from  granting  interviews  on  her  arrival 

in  New  York.  Her  Majesty,  it  was  re-  Z  _ 

ported,  was  under  orders  of  the  Ru-  WHEN  FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER  FOLK  MET  AT  DAYTONA 

maman  government  to  grant  only  one  in¬ 
terview  in  this  country.  She  had  not  ' 
been  a  half  hour  in  New  York  harbor, 
however,  before  American  newspaper  per¬ 
sistence  prevailed,  and  she  had  submitted 
to  three  mass  interviews,  answering  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  her  by  more  than  200  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women. 

“Those  who  believe  that  the  .Alliance 
could  impose  a  ‘no  interview  policy’  on 
Queen  Marie  don’t  know  much.”  Major 
Pickering  declared.  “Her  government 
can  impose  such  a  nolicy,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  it  has.  C c--»ainly  we  could  not,  nor 
would  we  want  to. 

“We  obsenrd  the  bad  effect  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  bottlin"  up  of  the  King  Tut 
tomb  story.  The  more  the  Queen  is  in¬ 
terviewed  and  the  more  of  a  newsmner 
figure  she  becomes,  the  better  it  wdl  be 
for  the  paners  wh’'’h  carry  her  ‘Impres¬ 
sions  of  America.’” 

Those  who  be'ie-pd  that  some  svndi- 
cate  was  resnons'hle  for  the  Queen’s 
silence  during  t^e  tr'p  over  on  the  Levia¬ 
than  were  given  warrant  for  their  belief 
by  announcement  mad**  to  correspondents 

on  shipboard  Oct.  IS  by  the  Queen’s  Group  of  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  members  at  recent 


and  heavily  iced  with  Rumanian  and 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Group  of  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  members  at  recent  annual  convention. 
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AGENTS  TO  HEAR  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE 
AT  TENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Two-Day  Program  in  Washington  Next  Week  Marked  by  Many 
Other  Noted  Speakers — Sessions  Open 
to  Public 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  will  ad- 
dress  representatives  of  133  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  assembled  in  Washington 
next  week  for  the  10th  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies.  Sessions  will  be  held  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  Oct.  27  and  OcL 
28.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  association  will  be  held  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  formal  opening  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  President  Coolidge’s  address  will 
be  made  at  the  dinner  meeting. 

The  meeting  this  year  is  considered  of 
special  importance  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
Throughout  last  year  the  association  has 
had  47  ct)mmittees  at  work  in  the  study 
of  varied  problems  involving  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  advertising  agencies.  Re¬ 
ports  covering  these  activities  will  feature 
the  convention. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  of  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Oslxirn,  Inc.,  New  York,  president, 
will  formally  open  the  convention  at  10 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  27. 

Various  committees  of  the  association 
will  then  present  their  annual  reports, 
and  there  will  be  addresses  by  Willard 
S.  French,  of  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 
Inc.,  Detroit ;  Henry  T.  Ewald,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit;  H.  H. 
Charles,  Charles  Advertising  Service, 
New  York,  and  Newcomb  Cleveland, 
The  Erickson  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

St.  Elmo  Massengale,  of  the  Massen- 
gale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  will  be 
toastmaster  ^t  the  luncheon,  scheduled 
for  12 :4S  o’clock  on  Wednesday.  The 
speakers  will  be  S.  E.  Thomason,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  former  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper.  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation;  Frank  Braucher,  Crowell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  vice-president  of  the 
Periodical  Publishers’  Association,  and 
Malcolm  Muir,  McGraw-Hill  Company, 
Inc^  president  of  the  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  Inc. 

Following  the  luncheon  there  will  be 
an  open  session  of  the  convention  at 
which  the  speakers  and  their  subjects  will 
be:.  “Conducting  an  Advertising  Agency 
Business  with  Profit,”  by  John  Benson, 
of  Benson  &  Gamble,  Chicago;  “Where 
Advertising  Agency  Service  Begins  and 
Ends,”  by  F.  J.  Ross,  F.  J.  Ross  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York;  “The  Agency’s 
Position  in  the  Field  of  Business  Eco¬ 
nomics,”  by  Clarence  D.  Newell,  Newell- 
Emmet  Company,  Inc.,  New  York; 
“Work  of  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Four  A’s  and  Its  Application  to  the 
Problems  of  the  Individual  Agency,”  by 
Stewart  L.  Mims  and  Stanley  Resor,  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  and  Dr. 
Daniel  Starch,  director  of  research  for 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  open  session 
there  will  be  a  dinner  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  at  which  the  speakers  besides 
President  Coolidge  will  be:  B.  Kirk 
Rankin,  Southern  Agriculturist,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  former  president  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Publishers’  Association ;  Jobn 
A.  Park,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association;  Kerwin  H.  Fulton, 
president  General  Outdoor  Advertising 
'  Company,  and  Edward  T.  Hall,  Ralston 
Purina  Company,  St.  Louis,  president  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
I  James  W.  Young,  of  the  J.  Walter 
.  Thompson  Company,  Chicago,  will  be  the 
toastmaster. 

Thursday’s  sessions  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  the  discussion  of  reports  of 
various  committees,  with  addresses  by 
T.  E«  Moser,  Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica, 
N.  y.;  S.  W.  Page,  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany;  f|c.,  New  York;  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins,«tjCalkins  A  Holden,  Inc.,  New 
Yffk;  JHarles  W.  Hoyt,  (paries  W. 
Hc^.  -4!lBipanyT-4**c^f4<rew  Ywk;  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Humphrey,  H.  B.  Humphrey 


Company,  Boston;  William  H.  Johns, 
(jeorge  Batten  Company,  New  York,  and 
l.ouis  Honig,  Honig-Cooper  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

Edgar  D.  Mason,  Albert  P.  Hill  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  convention  plans.  His 
associates  comprise  John  A.  Dickson, 
Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago;  Ernest  E.  Dallis,  Johnson- 
Dallis  Company,  Atlanta;  C.  L.  Eshle- 
man,  Griswold  -  Eshleman  Company, 
Cleveland;  Willard  French,  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit;  Louis 
Honig,  Honig-Cooper  Company,  San 
Francisco;  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  H.  B. 
Humphrey  Company,  Boston;  Eugene 
-McGuckin,  Eugene  McGuckin  Company, 
Philadelphia;  T.  E.  Moser,  Moser  &  Co¬ 
tins,  Utica ;  C.  D.  Newell,  Newell-Em- 
mett  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Rossiter 
Holbrook,  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Frank  J.  Reynolds,  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  New  York,  heads  the  committee  on 
hotel  arrangements. 

The  entertainment  committee  comprises 
Winthrop  Hoyt,  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Clarence  W. 
Scully,  Lord  &  Thomas,  and  Logan. 
Washington. 

“KATY”  AGAIN  IN  DAILIES 

Successful  Railroad  Advertising  More 
Than  Doubles  Space 

Newspaper  advertising  was  conducted 
so  successfully  in  1925  by  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Lines  that  in  June  of  this 
year  the  railroad  resumed  its  campaign 
on  a  more  extensive  basis. 

'  During  five  months  in  1925,  the  road 
placed  more  than  10,000  lines  in  forty 
newspapers  in  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
territory'.  The  space  so  far  used  this 
year  has  aggregated  more  than  20,000 
lines. 

According  to  Walter  Johnson,  publicity 
agent,  the  purpose  of  this  advertising  w'as 
twofold ;  to  present  railroad  facts  to  the 
public  in  an  effort  to  create  favorable 
public  opinion,  and  to  direct  attention  to 
the  “Katy”  personnel. 

The  advertising  is  of  a  character  that 
is  attracting  widespread  attention.  Dis¬ 
play  layouts  showing  Katy  engines  and 
in  an  inset  a  closeup  of  the  engineer, 
with  a  character  sketch  of  that  engineer, 
have  appeared  in  many  of  the  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  citing  the  performances 
of  the  Katy’  personnel,  the  advertisements 
also  inform  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
railroad  situation  as  a  whole. 

“Of  cour.se  we  were  pleased  with  our 
1925  advertising  campaign,  or  we  would 
not  have  increased  our  appropriation  this 
year.”  Mr.  Johnson  said.  “It  has  been 
distinctly  effective  in  accomplishing  the 
results  at  which  we  aimed.  A  friendlier 
public  attitude  towards  railroads  in  gen¬ 
eral  exists  than  before  this  advertising 
campaign  began.” 

WIRELESS  RATE  LOWERED 

The  Ministry  of  Communications  in 
Tokio  has  announced  that  from  Nov.  1 
wireless  press  messages  from  Japan  to 
San  Francisco  will  be  18  cents,  with  rates 
to  other  centers  lowered  accordingly. 
The  rate  to  New  York  will  be  21  cents. 
Recently  the  Japanese  government  offered 
a  20-cent  press  rate.  The  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  immediately  consented 
but  the  Continental  Telegraph  and  the 
Commercial  Pacific  still  did  not  consent. 
'  Therefore,  the  Ministry  decided  to  re¬ 
duce  the  wireless  rate,  which  it  controls 
independently  of  other  companies.  The 
reduction  resulted  from  demands  for 
cheaper  trans-Pacific  press  commtmica- 
tions  made  by  newspapers  in  both  Japan 
and  America. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  24 — Fortnightly  Forum,  De¬ 
bate  on  Publicity,  Park  Lane 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Oct.  24-26 — International  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  10th  District,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Oct.  26-27 — .4merican  Assn,  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  3 — International  .Advertising 
•Assn..  executive  committee 
meeting.  New  York. 

Nov.  7-13 — Children’s  Book  Week. 

Nov.  8-10 — .Assn,  of  National  .Ad¬ 
vertisers,  annual  convention, 
.Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  9-10 — International  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Assn.,  1st  District,  annual 
convention,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Nov.  10-12 — American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Assn.,  fall  conven¬ 
tion.  F'rench  Lick,  Ind. 


DEWART  INCORPORATES 

NEW  YORK  SUN  , 

-  1 

Employes  Asked  to  Tell  How  Many  8  < 

Per  Cent  $100  Shares  They  Can 
Buy  for  Cash — Mutualization  ^ 

Plans  Still  Hazy 

Employes  of  the  A’ctu  York  Sun  were  ' 
this  week  asked  to  signify  how  many 
shares  of  eight  per  cent  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  with  a  par  value  of  $100  i 

they  would  like  to  purchase  for  cash. 

The  request,  made  to  members  of  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  newspaper,  which 
employs  more  than  1,000  men  and  women, 
by  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager, 
furnished  a  possible  hint  on  how  William 
T.  Dewart,  recent  purchaser  of  the  paper, 
plans  to  carry  out  his  announced  proposal 
of  mutualizing  the  property,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey. 

Questioned  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Mr.  Friendly  declared  that  the  mutualiza¬ 
tion  plans  were  still  too  indefinite  for 
comment. 

Incorporation  papers  of  the  Sun  were 
filed  Oct.  16  in  Albany  by  Mr.  Dewart. 
The  capital  stock  includes  30,000  shares 
of  first  preferred  and  20,000  shares  of 
second  preferred  stock,  each  of  $100  par 
value,  and  100.000  shares  of  no  par  value. 
Mr.  Dewart,  A.  R.  Watson  and  C.  T. 
Dixon  were  named  as  the  incorporators. 
The  papers  were  filed  by  Watson,  Leh¬ 
man  &  Willgus,  attorneys  for  the  Sun. 

The  corporate  name  is  New  York  Sun, 
Inc.  Mr.  Watson  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  which  represents  the  Sun,  and 
Mr.  Dixon  is  secretary  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Sun,  the  New  York  Telegram,  and 
the  chain  store  properties  of  the  late 
Mr.  Munsey  were  bought  recently  bv 
Mr.  Dewart  for  $13,000,000.  The  bulk 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  go  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  as  residuary 
legatee  under  Mr.  Munsey ’s  will. 

CHARGED  WITH  OBSCENITY 

Harry  Turner,  editor,  and  Miss  Alice 
Martin,  publisher  and  business  manager 
of  Much  Ado,  an  occasional  publication 
in  St.  Louis,  were  arrested  last  week  on 
the  charge  of  sending  obscene  matter 
through  the  mails.  The  charge  was  based 
on  the  reprint  in  Much  Ado  of  an  article 
on  the  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  case 
in  Los  Angeles  from  a  San  Diego  news¬ 
paper,  which  also  was  suppressed  and  its 
editor  arrested.  They  have  been  released 
under  $5,000  bond  to  appear  before 
United  States  Commissioner  Atkins  on 
Oct.  25.. 

ADS  FOR  NORTHWEST  STATES 

Advertising  of  the  Northwest  states  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Mon¬ 
tana  was  advocated  by  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  secretaries  of  these  states  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Davenport  in  Spokane; 
Wash.,  recently. 


TOLEDO  BLADE  FLASHES 
AGAINST  LOCAL  VICE 

Editorial  Proclaim*  Wideepread  Crime, 
Gambling,  Bootlegging,  While 
Police  Tag  Traffic 
Violator* 

A  vice  crusade  was  foreshadowed  in 
Tole<lo,  Oct.  18,  when  the  Toledo  Blade 
cut  lo(Jse  with  a  two-column  editorial 
on  page  one  pointing  to  Toledo  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Gambling  houses  are  open. 

“Slot  machines  are  operating. 

“Bootleg  saloons  are  prospering. 
“Everyone  who  isn’t  hopelessly  dumb 
knows  it.” 

Those  are  some  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  editorial  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Blade. 

The  editorial  caught  the  Toledo  Police 
Department  in  the  midst  of  a  petty 
campaign  on  traffic  violators  and  at  a 
time  when  the  police  have  before  the 
voters  an  apical  for  higher  wages. 

The  editorial  follows:  Better  Chase 
Crimix.xls  Than  Traffic  Offenders. 

“Within  three  days  Toledo  citizens 
have  been  held  up  and  robbed  by  armed 
thugs  in  the  best  residence  streets  of  this 
city.  Irving,  Putnam,  Prescott,  Del¬ 
aware,  Maplewood  and  Collingwood 
avenue  have  not  escaped.  These  are 
not  underworld  sections  of  Toledo,  into 
which  citizens  deliberately  or  ignorantly 
go  at  their  own  risk.  They  are  the  so- 
calleil  safe  sections. 

“Every  day’s  newspaper  records  new 
reports  of  stick-ups,  burglaries,  thug- 
gery. 

“.And  there  are  criminal  depredations 
more  significant  and  serious  than  the 
rapidly  increasing  activities  of  footpads. 
“Gambling  houses  are  open. 

“Slot  machines  are  operating. 

“Bootleg  saloons  are  prospering. 
“Everybody  who  isn’t  hopelessly  dumb 
knows  it. 

“There  is  a  big  job  in  this  town  for 
a  big  police  department,  properly  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  conscientious  city  admin¬ 
istration  and  properly  led  by  the  right 
officials. 

“And  what  answer  are  the  citizens  of 
Toletlo  getting  to  this  problem? 

“What  service  are  the  taxpayers  get¬ 
ting? 

“What  are  YOU  getting? 

“The  answer  today,  as  it  was  yesterday, 
is  a  fly-swatting  campaign  •  directed  at 
busy  men  and  women  who  park  their 
automobiles  ten  minutes  overtime  in  the 
wrong  place. 

“Anybody  can  escape  in  a  sandstorm. 
And  in  the  sandstorm  created  by  this 
.  amazing  playhouse  activity  against  the 
I  picayunish  violations  of  traffic  law  of¬ 
fenders,  real  thugs  are  getting  in  and 
I  out  as  neatlv  as  they  ever  did  in  the 
;  history  of  Toledo. 

r  “Organizations  which  do  not  sense  the 
;  real  situation  in  this  city,  and  a  police 
;  department  which  does  not  want  to  sense 
r  it,  are  not  satisfying  the  good  people  of 
Toledo  by  sticking  yellow  tags  on  Fords. 

“If  the  police  department  is  so  sud¬ 
denly  keen  about  law  observance,  if  the 
police  department  is  so  eager  to  make 
;  arrests,  let  them  go  after  big  game. 

-  There’s  a  bagful  here.” 

1 - 

I  TACOMA  LABELS  HELP  CHURCH 

1  An  advertising  contest  which  will  bene- 
;  fit  a  church  or  some  worthy  charity  has 
;  been  started  by  manufacturers  in  Tacoma, 

-  Wash.  Saving  labels  from  Tacoma  prod- 
5  nets  offers  the  opportunity  to  local  resi- 
1  dents  to  cast  votes  for  local  churches, 
;  giving  them  the  prizes  which  often  go  to 
1  individuals,  thus  helping  the  church,  as 

well  as  the  city  in  which  local  money  is 
kept  in  local  circulations. 

I  NEW  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBERS 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 

-  Association  has  elected  to  active  member- 
;  ship  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post  and 

the  Daily  C mirier  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 
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LEADERS  OF  A.  A.  A.  A.  MEETING  AT  WASHINGTON  NEXT  WEEK 


Wm.  C.  D’Arcy,  Preit.  D'Arcy  Advertiiins  Co.  R.  B.  Humphrey,  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.  Chas.  W.  Hoyt,  Prett.  Chai.  W,  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.  James  O'Shanghnessy,  EzecutWe  Secretary 


H.  H.  Charles,  Prest.  and  Treas.  Charles 
Advertising  Service. 


Jas.  W,  Toung,  Tice-Preat.  and  Direct.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  and  Tice-Prest.  A.  A.  A.  A. 


Roy  S.  Durstine,  Prest.  Barton.  Durstine  A 
Osborn,  Inc.,  and  Prest.  A.  A.  A.  A. 


William  H.  Johns,  Prest.  Oeorge  Batten  Co, 


Willard  B.  French,  Brooke,  Smith  &  French.  s.  Mason,  Vice-Prest.  Albert  P.  Hill  Co.,  Tnc. 


H.  K.  HcCann,  Prest.  H,  K.  McCann  Co.,  and 
Treasurer  A.  A,  A,  A. 


Newcomb  Cleveland,  Tice-Prest.  Erickson  Co 


Louis  Hknig,  Prest.  Honig-Cooper  Co. 


Albert  D,  Lasker,  Chairman  Lord  A  Thomas 
and  Logan. 


F.  J.  Ross,  Prest.  F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Ino. 


Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  Prest.  Calkins  A  Holden 
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RADIO  AN  ADJUNCT  TO  NEWSPAPER  NOT 
COMPETITOR,  SAY  WIRE  SERVICE  MEN 

Bickel  and  Lawrence  Address  New  York  Publishers 
Banquet — Plans  for  State  Promotion 
Campaign  Discussed 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20. — Some  been  so  honest;  never  so  efficient  and 
....obnpccH,;  nf  thp  mnHprn  iipwsnaner  never  SO  effective  as  it  is  today.  And 


weaknesses  of  the  modern  newspaper 
and  some  of  its 


never  so  effective  as  it  is  today.  .And 
it  is  solely  because  of  these  facts  that 
it  is  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been 
at  any  other  time  in  its  history. 

“Our  newspapers  have  not  won  all  their 


strong  points  it  is  more  urosuerous  man  ii  iias  uccn 

were  emphasized 
before  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the 
New  York  State 
Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  October  14, 
by  David  Law¬ 
rence,  publisher  of 
the  United  States 
Daily  and  head  of 
the  Consolidated 
Press  Service. 

Karl  A  Bickel  policy  with  the  tnreat  01  a  witnarawai  01 

nrpsIHpnt  nf  the  David  Lawrence  patronage ;  when  the  day  arrived  that  the 
United  Press  As-  pulilisher,  in  the  words  of  the  philosopher 

sociation,  was  also  on  the  program.  wide  open  spaces  could  Itxik 

Faults  of  the  press  were  treated  by  every  man  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go 
Mr.  Lawrence  under  the  headings  of  (1)  hell,  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the 


Ross  \V.  Kellogg,  director  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing,  stated  that 
the  enrollment  was  satisfactory  and  prog¬ 
ress  was  being  made  with  the  school  and 
its  new  branches. 

-Artliur  U.  Uecox,  of  the  .Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press,  made  a  report  rela¬ 
tive  to  baggage  rates  on  newspapers  and 
progress  being  made  with  negotiations 
with  the  railroads  and  others  concerned. 

GARSTIN  BACK  IN  LOUISVILLE 

Now  Businet*  Manager  of  the  Herald- 
Post — Recently  in  Florida 


MOODY  ADDS  TRIBUNE 
TO  GALVESTON  NEWS 

Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Papen 
of  Gulf  Coast  City'  Now  in  Con¬ 
trol  of  Old  Business 
Family 

Management  and  direction  of  the  Gal- 
vest  ott  Tribune,  afternoon  paper,  passed, 
Oct.  18,  to  Shearn  Moody,  publishing 
owner  of  the  Galveston  News,  morning, 
who  two  days  before  had  announced  he 
had  acquired  control  of  the  Tribune  from 


battles.  There  are  still  menacing  dangers  business  manager  of  the  Louisinlle 

to  the  free  expression  of  tact  and  opinion.  Coitrier-Jmtrttal  and  Times,  has  returned 
The  forces  of  darkness  are  not  yet  con-  Louisville  to 
quered.  But  the  newspaper  industry  was  accept  the  post  of 


Bert  N.  Garstin,  who,  some  years  ago,  Harry  1.  Cohen  and  .Arthur  L.  Perkins. 
IS  business  manager  of  the  Louisinlle  Moody,  who  is  a  member  of  tht 


C ourier-J ournal  and  Times,  has  returned  wealthy  pioneer  Galveston  family  of  that 
to  Louisville  to  name  prominently  interested  in  banking, 


faulty  headlines  as  they  pertain  to  the 
facts  in  the  news  columns;  (2)  unfair¬ 
ness  of  the  news  columns,  mainly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  way  the  news  is  handled ; 


never  so  strong  on  its  part  to  make  its  business  manager 
light  and  never  so  clear  in  its  own  mind  Loi^NUe 

as  to  its  rights  and  its  destiny.  Herald-Post.  He 

“When  the  .American  newspaper  was  formerlv 

freed  from  the  curse  of  partisan  political  business  manager 
control ;  when  the  day  passed  that  an  { p,  ^  Detroit 

advertiser  could  influence  an  editorial  Times  and  more 
policy  with  the  threat  of  a  withdrawal  of  recently  he  served 
patronage ;  when  the  day  arrived  that  the  35  advertising  ex¬ 
publisher,  in  the  words  of  the  philosopher  ecutive  on  the 
from  the  wide  open  spaces  could  “lcx)k  AVtc  York  Eve- 
every  man  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  Post. 

to  hell,”  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  Some  months 
.American  editor  to  serve  leaped  a  thou-  ago  Mr.  Garstin 

sand-fold ;  his  value  as  a  factor  01  worth  d  e  t  e  r  m  ined  to  N.  (Varstin 

in  business  enormously  increased  and  the  give  up  news- 

world  in  turn  came  to  him  with  money  in  paper  work  and  went  to  Florida  to  look 


Bert  N.  (Varstin 


cotton  and  insurance  businesses,  said  tht 
Tribune  would  be  merged  with  the  News 
under  single  ownership.  The  Tribune 
will  still  be  published  as  an  afterncxn 
paper,  and  for  the  present  use  of  the 
Tribune  plant  will  be  continued. 

Cohen,  as  president  and  publisher,  and 
Perkins,  as  vice-president  and  managing 
editor,  acquired  the  Tribune  control  in 
May,  1921,  from  C.  H.  McMaster,  who 
had  controlled  the  paper  for  20  years  be¬ 
fore  his  retirement.  The  Tribune  was 
established  in  1880.  In  recent  years  it 
outgrew  its  old  quarters  at  21st  and  Post- 
office  streets,  and  moved  to  a  new  home 
at  24th  and  Mechanic,  where  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  installed. 

The  Galveston  News,  oldest  daily  in 


and  (3)  inadequate  proportion  of  news  hands  to  secure  his  honest  and  im-  after  interests  there.  He  remained  in  the  Texas,  was  owned  by  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co, 
to  advertising.  partial  services.”  South  until  recently  invited  by  James  B.  publishers  of  the  Dallas  News  and  allkd 

When  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  to  Prior  to  the  Friday  morning  session  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Herdd-Post,  to  publications,  until  a  few  years  ago,  whw 


partial  services.” 

Prior  to  the  Friday  morning  session 


When  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  to 

the  answering  of  questions,  Mr.  Lawrence  Asso" 

maintained  that  there  is  better  news  go-  ‘^f^ion  the  New  Aork  State  members 
Ar.  of  the  Associgted  Press  discussed  wire 


return  to  Louisville  as  business  executive,  it  was  sold  to  the  Moody  interests. 

-  M(X)dy  desired  to  purchase  the  Tribune 

PREDICTS  NEW  TAX  SYSTEM  because,  according  to  a  statement  pub- 


ing  out  of  Washington  to  the  newspapers  Associated  Press  discussed  wire  PREDICTS  NEW  TAX  SYSTEM  because,  according  to  a  statement  pub- 

today  through  the  press  associations  and  'mprovements,  following  a  report  _ _  lished  in  the  News,  “he  is  convinced  that 

there  is  more  public  interest  in  it  than  oTZ  A'^p'^’^re^^  Jeffre..  S.y.  Rich  .nd  Poor  Mu.t  Share  well-conducted  Galveston  newspaper  prop- 


before.  With  respect  to  the  radio  ^''^ederick 

ac  a  Hictrihntnr  ”•  Hall,  editor  of  the  Jamestown  Journal, 
.'r.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  eastern  ad- 


Cost  of  Tarheel  Progre«» 


erties  are  a  good  investment.” 

“The  owners  of  the  Tribune,”  said  a 


Karl  A,  Bickel 


of  news  in  com-  elected  a  member  ot  the  eastern  ad-  Carolina  statement  in  that  paper,  “feel  that  the 

petition  with  the  ooard.  v-  1  c  will  come  in  the  next  two  years,  and  it  and  a  joint  ownership  of  both  papers 

newspaper,  Mr.  ^  P.'“"  advertise  New  York  State  question  of  reorganizing  desired  for  the  advancement  of  Gal- 

Lawrence  said  ^  advertising  ^yr  system  of  taxation  so  that  the  rich  veston.  During  recent  weeks  the  own- 

one  cannot  deal  'y®*  presented  at  the  opening  session  cif  n,3u  will  pay  his  just  proportion  ers  of  the  Tribune  have  received  numw- 

with  the  public  the  publishers,  presided  over  by  Presi-  ^o  more.”  declared  E.  B.  Jeffress.  ous  attractive  offers  for  the  purchase  oi 

unless  he  deals  dent  Frank  E.  Gannett  of  Rochester.  It  publisher  of  the  Greciwfcoro  .Vmw  and  ds  proj^rty  from  outside  interests,  but  b 
frankly  and  the  '*  advertisements  pre-  of  Greensboro,  speaking  at  Foun-  circumstances  decided  that 

people  are  al-  Publication  m  New  A  ork  State  exercises  in  commemoration  of  ‘be  sale  as  concluded  was  more  advan- 

ready  tired  of  newspapers  every  week  Russell  C  Har-  jj,e  133^1  birthday  of  the  University  of  ‘ageous  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
having  advertis-  ‘be  Advertising  Depart-  city.” 

wfthTnterS  r!  '‘if-  NoST Car^nf SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  ESSAYS 

rfomilg*"  wifn  t^ion  oT  LmOOO  in  up-State  New  York  bolJ^s ‘"of^viS  and  now'  Undergr.«h..tM  WUI  Dimiuk.  Collq. 

the  rJo  wiU  t^  in  a  materialistic  ^e.  Wealth  in  itself  Man  in  Jo«rn.Ii«n 

uke  the  pUee  ol  ."“r"  T;®.?.'.'  .pri.”'  »  Steal  thing  for  any  State,  bnt  one  ..xh,  mit.e,  t„  I - -  i 


Man  in  Journalism 

The  College  Man  in  Journalism”  b 


.  -j  AA  .  ^  joined,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  num-  "  l,  T-*  -"‘i  T  o  The  College  Man  in  Journalism”  b 

costly  sport  extras,  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  75  j^P^  ^^y^  ^eat  trouble  about  it  is  that  after  a  while  the  subject  of  this  year’s  undergraduate' 

and  It  will  act  as  an  advance  sheet  in  at-  ^  combined  circulation  of  1,500,000.  v  where  it  becomes  selfish  writing  contest  which  is  conducted  every 

tracting  newspaper  interest.  The  two  can  York  City  newspapers  are  ex-  ^oesn  t  want  to  do  its  part.  We  are  fajj  Sipma  IVUa  PL;  nr^Wind 


- —  iNcw  lOFK  h^iiy  newspapers  arc  ex-  k..*  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 

work  together.  They  are  not  competing,  pected  to  enlist  in  the  plan.  Mr.  Harris  ^ho  f  journalistic  fraternity.  All  male  under- 

be  said.  gaid  more  than  3,000  national  advertising  .  ^  bavpnV  annp  far  DnrtitcrB  graduates  studying  journalism  in  the  38 

Mr.  Bickel  also  answered  questions  fol-  accounts  are  placed  or  controlled  by  men  .t"  V*  colleges  and  universities  having  chapten 

lowing  his  address.  He  stated  that  it  living  in  New  York  State.  The  plan  will  pHiiratinnai  nmerram  Tp  rr..,cp  ti,*  Sigma  Delta  Chi  are  eligible,  whetho 
was  his  belief  that  the  radio  would  come  be  started  in  the  near  future.  m.>af  members  of  the  fraternity  or  not.  Thra 

to  act  as  the  bulletin  board  for  the  news-  The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  ® _ ] _  prizes,  of  $75,  $50  and  $25,  will  be 

paper.  He  said  there  were  50  per  cent  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  CREDITORS  OFT  nothino  awarded. 

more  newspapers  on  the  Dempsey-Tun-  controversy  over  the  Audit  Bureau  of  “What  about  the  college  journalist  after 

ney  and  world  series  circuits  than  on  the  Circulations’  proposed  extension  of  its  Creditors  of  the  defunct  Champaign  he  leaves  college?”  asks  the  contest  com- 
Dempsey-Firpo  fight,  despite  the  fact  that  activity  beyond  its  present  field.  Lester  (IH.)  Evening  Herdd  will  receive  noth-  mittee  of  the  contest  entrants.  “Hot 


P  a!  -p  and  universities  having  chapten 

P  T  pI®  Sigma  Delta  Chi  are  eligible,  whether 
"’^"'bers  of  the  fraternity  or  not.  Three 
means  to  go  ahead.  of  575^  ^50 

CREDITORS  GET  NOTHING 

Creditors  of  the  defunct  Champaign  he  leaves  college?”  asks  the  contest  con- 
fill.)  Evening  Herdd  will  receive  noth-  mittee  of  the  contest  entrants.  “Hot 


the  radio  gave  the  complete  report.  He  L.  Jones  and  Victor  F.  Ridder  repre-  inff.  the  final  report  of  E.  S.  Swigart,  completely  is  he  making  good?  What 
described  at  considerable  length  the  in-  sented  the  New  York  City  publishers,  tru.stee,  filed  in  the  circuit  court  there  last  bis  good  points?  His  weaknesse? 

A._: _ 1 _ rx _ r%  tm _  _r  n _ j  _ _ _ 1  rr*!-- _ _  _  •  «  f  .  wrt,^*.  J-,- _ _ a _ ! _ -I 


tricacies  of  foreign  news  service. 


David  B.  Plum,  of  the  Troy  Record,  week,  indicated.  The  paper  was  in  debt  VVhat  do  non-college  journalists  think  oi 


“There  has  been  a  most  curious  and  maintained  that  the  .A.  B.  C.  should  not  more  than  $13,000  when  the  creditors  him?  AVhat  does  he  need,  in  the  way  of 
interesting  tendency  toward _  self-analysis  go  outside  of  its  main  purpose  of  auditing  closed  it.  and  a  balance  of  $385  is  left  preparation,  that  he  isn’t  getting?” 
and  appraisement  prevailing  in  the  .Amer-  circulation  accounts.  It  was  felt  that  the  after  expenses  of  administration  of  the  Manuscripts  may  not  exce^  l.lil* 
ican  newspaper  industry  during  the  last  newspapers  were  not  given  enough  repre-  receivership.  Carrier  boys  were  owed  words,  and  must  reach  Mark  L.  Haas. 

_ »  _-.!J  •MT-  _ *1..  1 _ j  j* _ ^ _ _ -mr-  o..* _ a  1.? _ 'T’E  .  .  r  r** _ _ 


year,”  said  Mr.  Bickel. 


sentation  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  $475,  and  Mr.  Swigart.  himself  a  carrier  editor  The  Quill  of  Sigma  Delta  CW. 


“  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  A.  B.  C.  It  was  brought  out  that  only  bov  at  one  time,  has  asked  the  court  for  2704  Rochester  street,  Detroit,  not  Iat« 
ethics  of  journali.sm:  the  publisher’s  duty;  two  of  the  21  directors  were  representa-  privilege  to  distribute  assets  among  them,  than  Nov.  15. 


and  a  somewhat  hectic  search  has  been  tives  of  newspaners,  yet  the  newsnapers 
conducted  to  ascertain  the  drift  of  the  pav  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  expenses 


business  and  why. 


of  running  the  bureau.  .A  motion  was 


INTERNATIONAL  IN  BIG  DEAL 

The  International  Paper  Company  has 


Judges  will  be  William  P.  Beazdl 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Ntv 
York  World  and  associate  in  journalism 


“Naturally  the  outburst  has  had  its  re-  passed  aoprovin"  the  action  of  the  New  ,i,_  r,t,rf  f  m  ‘b^  Pulitzer  School  of  lournalism: 

actions  uiwn  the  men  and  women  actually  A’'ork  City  niiblishers  to  the  effect  that  .1  rbaipnrRav  \Tn«  r<?tn  ^  ®  Karl  A  Rick'*!,  president.  United  Press: 

engaged  in  the  hard  and  at  times  prosaic  there  should  be  more  representation  from  beadouarters  in  Sl^rbrooke  Oneh"  'tI  '  ‘^mes  W.  Brown,  president.  Editor  h 
work  of  manufacturing  the  newspapers  among  the  newspapers  on  the  board  of  price  j,  understood  to  be  $1800  000  of  P' Prize-winners  will  be  an- 


themselves.  Newspaper  associations  have  directors. 

seen  fit  to  give  recognition  to  these  ex-  Frederick  H.  Keefe,  of  the  Nezvhursh 
pressions.  The  result  has  been  a  some-  News,  ci^airman  of  the  legislative  com- 
what  dreary  and  depressing  re-statement  mittee,  discussed  promised  le'zis'at’on  to 
of  aged  and  auite  incontestable  platitudes  be  brought  up  at  the  coming  session  of 
to  the  general  effect  and  point  that  hon-  the  legislature. 

esty  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  policy.  T.  B.  Pinkham.  counsel  for  the  associa- 

“American  newspaper  publishers  and  tion,  was  ill  in  the  hospital,  but  bis  wHt- 


which  81  non  non  was  paid  in  cash.  Prou- 
ertv  owned  by  the  company  includes  455 
square  miles  of  timber. 

DALE  BROWN  APPOINTED 


nounced  in  December. 

DAILY  BUYS  ftEAL  ESTATE 

The  Fronhlvn  Citi.'en  has  purchastd 
V^oo'ibull  Lodge,  the  l'''8-a''re  estate  ol 


esty  is  admitted  to  ^  the  best  policy.  T.  B.  Pinkham.  counsel  for  the  associa-  Dale  Brown,  manager  of  the  Cleve-  ‘be  Sherman  family  at  Mast'e.  T,.  b  Thf 

“American  newspaper  publishers  and  tion.  was  ill  in  the  hospital,  but  bis  writ-  land  Pester  Business  Bureau,  has  been  newlv  acninred  prouertv  adio-ns  MasW 
the  self-appointed  investigators  into  the  ten  reoort  of  the  present  situation  with  elected  a  member  of  the  hoard  of  gov-  Peaeb.  which  the  C'ti'-en  purchased  ^ 
national  journalistic  consciemx  need  have  regard  to  labor  was  presented  to  the  ernors  of  the  National  Better  Business  d'*veloped  as  a  summer  resort  te 


no  fear.  American  journalism  has  never  members. 


Commission. 


the  newspaper’s  subscribers. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  23,  1926 
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SESQUl’S  ADLESS  POUCY  WROUGHT  DISASTER 

Gigantic  Publicity  Department  Smothers  Press  with  Free  Releases  in  Effort  to  Show  Record  Stack  of 
Clippings — Large  City  Papers  Ignore  Show — No  Selling  Campaign  Planned  at  Any  Stage 


Philadelphia  has  tried  the  press 

a.Lieiit  and  found  him  wanting. 

Blame  for  the  complete  financial  failure 
of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition  is 
laid  directly  on  the  exposition  manage¬ 
ment,  directed  by  Mayor  Kendrick  of 
Philadelphia,  because  of  its  failure  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  merchandise  the  exhibition. 
The  management  argued  at  the  beginning 
that  since  the  show  w’as  staged  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the, birth  of  American  freedom,  and  its 
appeal  was  largely  patriotic,  the  man¬ 
agers  and  newspapers  of  the  country 
would  throw  open  their  columns  gratis 
for  Sesqui  propaganda — that  no  genuine 
advertising  or  merchandising  campaigns 
were  needed  to  sell  the  show.  It  would 
sell  it. self,  they  argued,  despite  all  prece¬ 
dents  to  the  contrary. 

The  net  result  today  is  that  the  exposi¬ 
tion  is  a  “flop”  financially  running  behind 
approximately  $40,000  a  week,  with  debts 
totalling  about  $5,000,000  and  creditors 
organized  into  a  protective  committee 
ready  to  demand  redress  through  the 
courts  unless  the  municipality  meets  their 
claims. 

The  administration,  facing  the  necessity 
of  providing  this  money  and  paying  its 
debts,  has  been  reported  to  be  dickering 
with  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company  to  lease  a  valuable  subway- 
elevated  franchise  for  funds  enough  to 
meet  its  exposition  obligations.  Citizens 
are  forming  protective  committees  and 
holding  public  meetings  to  prevent  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  lease,  which  they  insist  “robs 
the  city.” 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  exposition  authorities 
against  advertising  that  none  of  the  local 
advertising  agencies  were  consulted  seri¬ 
ously  concerning  an  active  selling  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  exposition.  An  advertising 
committee  was  named,  but  it  never 
actively  functioned  along  this  line,  figur¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  “what’s  the  use?” 

It  was  a  one-man  show  absolutely, 
dominated  by  Mayor  Kendrick,  who, 
officially,  is  president  of  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Exposition  Association. 

"Kendrick’s  Karnival”  it  was  dubbed 
by  the  Shriners  when  they  staged  their 
annual  conclave  in  Philadelphia  to  open 
the  exposition  officially  last  Spring. 
“Kendrick’s  Karnival”  it  has  since  re¬ 
mained. 

Every  bit  of  propaganda  sent  out  by 
the  exposition  staff  of  hired  press  agents 
— except  for  some  booklets  and  posters  was 
free  publicity,  thrown  as  a  sop,  in  the 
guise  of  patriotism,  to  the  newspapers. 
A  lot  of  theni  fell  for  it  at  the  start,  but 
they  soon  got  tired  of  the  reams  of  “press 
release”  copy  seeping  through  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments. 

The  more  tired  the  newspapers  became, 
the  more  determine<l  was  the  publicity- 
department  to  put  it  over.  A  dearth  in 
return  clippings  meant  an  added  pressure 
from  the  propaganda-grinding  machinery. 
More  press  agents,  recruited  from  the 
newspaper  offices  and  among  ex-news¬ 
paper  men,  were  hired  at  fancy  salaries 
and  the  publicity  staff  at  one  time  ex¬ 
ceeded  80  employes,  mostly  press  agents 
or  near-press  agents  and  their  helpers. 
The  publicity  department  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion  soon  became  a  “soft  snap”  for  former 
newspaper  men.  Ability  to  write  a  story 
was  all  the  qualification  needed  to  land  a 
job. 

The  only  money  spent  in  advertising — 
aside  from  a  batch  of  posters — was  a 
fund  totalling  about  $10,000  a  week  which 
IS  now  going  to  Philadelphia  newspapers 
to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  the  daily 
program  of  events  at  the  exposition. 
The  psychology  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  being  that  the  press¬ 
release  propaganda,  spread  all  over  the 
country,  will  bring  the  crowds  here  and 
the  daily  program  is  all  the  visitors  are 
interest^  in  after  they  arrive. 
L^nfortunately  for  the  exposition,  the 


BY  ARTHUR  JOYCE 


propaganda  didn’t  bring  the  crowds,  be¬ 
cause  worth-while  newspapers  didn’t  fall 
for  it.  Not  that  they  were  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  exposition  as  such,  hut 
because  they  had  been  so  “fed  up”  on 
free  publicity. 

These  newspapers  were  willing  to  go 
along,  so  long  as  the  publicity  was  of 
news  value  concerning  national  and  inter¬ 
national  participation  in  the  celebration. 
But,  again,  because  the  exposition  wasn’t 
properly  "sold”  in  advance,  the  numlier 
of  nations  that  staged  exhibits  was 
smaller  than  during  any  previous  so-called 
“world’s  fair.” 

The  only  bit  of  international  selling 
was  a  feeble  effort  through  the  mails  and 
the  sending  of  a  representative  to  Europe 
to  “drum  up  trade.”  Except  in  only  a 
handful  of  small  nations,  the  representa¬ 
tive  was  given  the  cold  shoulder  and  re- 
[leatedly  he  was  asked  “what  is  it  all 
about  ?” 

Exposition  interests  figured  the  show 
would  attract  anywhere  from  25,000,000 
to  40,000,000  visitors.  And  prospective 
concessionaires  were  so  informed.  They 
were  told  that  extensive  advertising  and 
publicity  would  put  the  show  across  in 
great  shape  and  that  a  money  “clean  up” 


would  be  "like  taking  candy  from  a 
child”  for  concessionaires  and  exhibitors. 
.■\s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  to  date  no 
record  of  more  than  about  5,000,000  per¬ 
sons  attending  the  exposition — one  fourth 
of  them,  Philadelphians. 

These  promises  and  the  activities  of 
professional  showmen  induced  a  large 
number  of  persons  to  take  space  at  the 
show.  The  concessionaires  waited  for 
the  cash  customers — some  of  them 
patiently  and  others  very  impatiently. 
The  patient  ones  still  are  waiting.  The 
impatient  ones  got  out — many  of  them,  at 
least.  Some  of  those  who  “stuck  it  out 
a  little  longer”  went  broke  and  in  two  in¬ 
stances  the  exposition  authorities  have 
had  to  take  over  concessions  to  “save  the 
Sesqui.” 

It  is  a  good  show — yes.  It  could  have 
been  a  better  show,  exhibitors  say,  had  it 
been  properly  “sold”  to  the  world  on  a 
sensible,  business-like  basis,  the  same  as 
any  other  product  is  “sold”.  Nearly 
three  years  of  squabbling  and  petty 
jealousies  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
exposition  and  because  of  these  dilly¬ 
dally  tactics  and  personal  and  political 
jealousies,  the  show  was  only  about  one- 
third  finished  when  it  formally  was 


1  WILL  REMEMBER 

By  L  N.  Flint 

F*rofessor  of  Jotirnalism,  University  of  Kansas 

Some  of  the  rules  of  good  newspaper  practice  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
code  of  any  journalist. 

'J'H.AT  when  I  write  for  print  I  put  myself  under  an  obligation  to  other 
people.  ^  Publishing  a  newspaper,  large  or  small,  is  not  merely  a  com¬ 
mercial  activity,  nor  a  form  of  amusement,  but  a  rather  serious  effort 
to  satisfy  certain  needs  of  the  public. 

*  *  * 

That  when,  as  a  reporter,  I  use  my  eyes  or  ears 
or  mind,  I  must  constantly  ask  myself,  “Am  I  seeing 
or  hearing  or  apprehending  this  thing  as  it  really  is’/ 
.Am  I  getting  at  the  truth?” 

*  •  * 

That  when  I  write  I  must  keep  before  me  the  reader, 
to  be  sure  that  I  am  giving  him  a  true  impression, 
satisfying  his  curiosity,  holding  his  interest,  adding 
to  his  knowledge  or  his  happiness.  • 

*  *  * 

That  as  a  journalistic  writer  I  have  the  power  to 
help  good  causes  and  to  hinder  bad  ones  and  that 
having  such  power  I  must  use  it  or  admit  a  failure 
L.  N.  Flint  duty. 

That  I  owe  it  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  my  readers, 
to  seek  diligently  for  the  right  word;  to  economize  effort,  both  on  my 
part  and  his.  by  using  th’e  fewest  words  that  will  express  my  thoughts. 

•  *  • 

That  I  should  not  sacrifice  sincerity  for  mere  cleverness,  nor  fairness  for 
flippancy. 

*  *  * 

That  humor  is  too  fine  a  quality  in  writing  to  be  degraded  by  bad  taste 
or  maliciousness. 

That  a  sense  of  proportion  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  reader  'interest, 
must  be  an  active  factor  in  judging  news  values.  •  \ 

•  •  •  ' 

That  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  readers  of  my  paper  have  a  Tight 

to  expect  me  to  give  them  the  news,  I  must  always  consider  the  larger 
social  interests  in  deciding  what  to  print  and  what  to  omit. 

*  *  « 

That  in  matters  affecting  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others  my  judgment 
is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  and  I  may,  without  humiliation,  accept  the 
guidance  of  judicious  persons  having  the  advantage  of  wider  experience. 

•  •  * 

That  courage  and  aggressiveness  should  be  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  even  to  the  point  of  admitting  a  mistake  or  changing  a  policy  or 
showing  impartiality  where  personal  likes  and  dislikes  are  involved. 

That  I  am  an  unofficial  guardian  of  law  and  order. 

•  •  * 

That  unless  I  like  journalism  better  than  anything  else,  and  unless  I  am 
reasonably  sure  that  what  I  can  do  is  worth  doing,  I  had  better  work  at 
something  else. 


opened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn’t  fin¬ 
ished  yet  and  it’s  booked  to  close  Nov.  30. 

Concessionaires  are  complaining  of 
having  been  induced  to  come  here  by 
false  pretense  and  are  seeking  to  recover 
some  of  the  losses  they  have  sustained  on 
the  basis  that  the  authorities  failed  to  live 
up  to  their  promises  about  properly  ad¬ 
vertising  the  event.  They  recently  de¬ 
manded  that  the  exixisition  remain  open 
another  year  so  that  they  might  recoup 
some  of  their  losses.  But  Mayor  Ken¬ 
drick  said  “no” — and  it  was  “no”. 

Down  in  the  publicity  department  at 
the  exposition  none  of  those  in  charge 
have  any  idea  of  what  the  free  publicity 
is  costing  the  administration.  The  de¬ 
partment  works  without  a  budget — in 
fact,  it  has  no  financial  system  at  all. 
Efforts  were  made  by  several  members 
of  the  staff  to  get  one  up  in  advance  of 
operation,  but  the  press  agents  were  told 
to  “go  ahead,  shoot  the  stuff  and  count 
the  cost  after  the  job’s  done.” 

The  only  actual  expenditure  the  de¬ 
partment  says  it  has  any  record  of,  aside 
from  the  salaries  of  its  attaches,  is  an 
item  of  $80,000  which  was  eaten  up  in 
three  full-page  publicity  releases,  in  plate 
form  and  mats  to  about  10,000  news¬ 
papers  served  by  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union.  And  the  $10,000  weekly  that  it 
is  costing  the  municipality  to  tell  the 
world,  in  Philadelphia’s  newspapers, 
“what’s  doing  at  the  Sesqui  today.” 

The  page-plates  cost  the  exposition 
$2.50  each — $25,000  for  each  page,  leaving 
a  balance  of  about  $5,000  which  went  for 
matrices  that  were  shipped  to  small-town 
newspapers.  On  the  walls  of  the  public¬ 
ity  department  are  hundreds  of  newspaper 
clippings  for  which  the  department  pays 
5  cents  each  to  three  clipping  bureaus. 
The  excess  clippings  are  bound  in  big 
bundles  ^and  when  the  show  is  over  they 
are  going  to  be  taken  to  the  city  dump. 

A  batch  of  press  agents  sit  day  after 
day  at  the  exposition  grinding  out  propa¬ 
ganda  that  is  shipped  all  over  the. country. 
It  is  a  custom  of  the  press  agents  to  “help 
out,”  wherever  possible  the  exhibitors 
who  become  too  loud  in  their  complaint.s 
about  “false  promises”  and  whose  exhibits 
are  not  producing  the  cash.  This  they  do 
by  featuring  these  concessionaires  in  the 
publicity  and  in  the  daily  program  “ads” 
in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Tons  of  stories  are  wrfften  and  multi- 
graphed  by  the  press  agents  and  near¬ 
press  agents,  seeking  a  bit  of  the  “easy 
money”  being  passed  out  and  on  the 
exposition  payroll.  It’s  not  a  matter  of 
quality  in  the  publicity  department.  It’s 
quantity  that  counts,  the  department  tak¬ 
ing  exceptional  pride  in  the  great  volume 
of  stuff  shipped  out  at  the  close  of 
business  each  day. 

Pride,  too,  in  pointing  to  the  batch  of 
newspaper  clippings  at  5  cents  each  that 
come  into  the  department  from  the 
country. 

■The  Philadelphia  newspapers  have  quit 
taking  the  Sesqui  “handouts”  and  each 
has  assi^ed  its  own  man  to  get  the 
news.  Little  in  the  way  of  propaganda 
is  being  used  and  only  scheduled  events 
of  some  importance  are  getting  any  space. 

The  end  of  November  will  wind  up  the 
show  and  then  will  come  the  finale — the 
summing  up  of  exposition  finances.  No 
public  record  has  been  published  to  date 
of  these  expenses.  So  far  as  the  public¬ 
ity  department  is  concerned,  an  effort  to 
get  down  to  the  cost  of  operation  brought 
out  nothing  further  than  the  statement, 
“there’s  no  way  of  telling;  you’ve  got  to 
wait  until  the  thing  closes.” 

There  have  been  resignations  galore 
among  prominent  men  associated  with  the 
executive  committee  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
position.  And,  in  the  meantime — 

The  incessant  grinding  out  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  continues  and  with  each  story  sent 
out  goes  a  prayer  that  some  newspaper, 
somewhere,  will  use  it  and  add  to  the 
so-called  "alibi  collection.” 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  23,  1926 


TWO  ADVERTISERS  OGHTOVER  COOKING  SCHOOLS 

Procter  &  Gamble,  Makers  of  Crisco,  and  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  Company  Want  Their  Products 
Used  in  Demonstrations — Conditional  Clause  Put  in  Snowdrift  and  Wesson  Oil  Contracts 


OIVAL  foodstuff  advertisers  disputing 
over  the  question  of  alleged  “special 
privileges”  accorded  by  some  newspapers 
are  threatening  the  life  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  cooking  school  as  a  newspaper 
feature,  and  have  put  many  publishers  in 
that  position  tritely  known  as  “between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.” 

The  fight  is  between  the  Southern  Cot¬ 
ton  Oil  Trading  Company,  New  Orleans, 
makers  of  Snowdrift  and  Wesson  Oil, 
and  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Crisco,  in  addition  to  several  other 
well  known  products. 

The  Home  Economics  Service  Corpo¬ 
ration,  a  big  cooking  school  syndicate 
.serving  some  200  newspapers,  has  so¬ 
licited  and  obtained  linage  from  Procter 
&  Gamble  along  with  several  other  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers,  to  be  run  in  newspapers 
in  conjunction  with  the  cooking  school 
feature.  It  has  never  approached  the 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  Company 
for  similar  business  M.  J.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  stated.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  paid  advertising  given  to 
newspapers  subscribing  to  the  cooking 
school  service,  lecturers  employed  by  the 
syndicate  make  use  of  and  endorse 
Crisco  during  the  local  demonstrations, 
usually  staged  under  the  newspaper’s 
name  over  a  period  of  a  week  or  more. 
Mr.  Brown  said  it  was  absurd  to  say  that 
the  life  of  the  cooking  schools  was 
threatened  by  the  dispute  between  the 
two  advertisers. 

Combating  this  arrangement,  Calkins 
&  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
aeency  handling  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil 
Trading  Company’s  account,  has  inserted 
a  clause  in  its  current  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts,  making  the  advertising  schedule 
conditional  on  the  publisher’s  promise  to 
use  Snflwdrift  or  Wesson  Oil  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes,  if  his  paper  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  a  cooking  school. 

'The  conditional  clause  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“We  have  no  intention  of  asking  you 
to  run  a  cooking  school  demonstration  in 
connection  with  this  advertising.  It  is, 
however,  made  a  condition  of  this  con¬ 
tract  that  if  a  cooking  school,  that  has 
any  connection  with  your  paper,  is  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  life  of  this  contract, 
that  the  products  of  this  client,  namely. 
Wesson  Oil  and  Snowdrift,  shall  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  schedule  of  advertising  which 
is  a  part  of  this  contract,  be  used  by 
such  cooking  school  for  all  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  uses  found  for  a  shortening, 
cooking  fat  or  salad  oil.” 

The  Blackman  Company,  the  New 
York  agenev  representing  Procter  & 
Gamble,  immediately  countered  with  the 
following  letter  sent  out  to  all  newspaper 
advertising  representatives : 

“We  understand  that  the  agents  for 
Snowdrift  and  Wesson  Oil  are  now 
placine  contracts  for  next  year’s  business 
and  that,  in  these  contracts  they  are  in¬ 
cluding  a  clause  reserving  to  themselves 
first  option  to  be  represented  in  any- 
cooking  school  promoted  by  the  news¬ 
papers  thev  intend  using. 

“We  wish  to  go  on  record  that  we 
think  it  is  wrong  in  principle  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  accept  a  contract  from  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  giving  them  a  special  privilege 
which  cannot  he  given  to  all  advertisers. 
We  have  never  included  in  any  contracts 
placed  by  this  agency  any  clause  reserv¬ 
ing  anv  special  privileges  for  our  clients 
and  we  do  not  want  to  do  so.  However, 
in  self-defense  where  papers  accept  con¬ 
tracts  with  such  a  clause  in  as  referred 
to  above,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  include 
a  similar  clause  in  contracts  placed  by 
us  for  Procter  &  Gamble  advertising 
(this  refers  to  all  Procter  &  Gamble 
products,  not  merely  Crisco). 

“If  you  accent  the  contracts  for  Snow¬ 
drift  and  Wesson  Oil  with  this  clause  in 
it  you  will  have  made  it  impossible  for 
you  to  accept  the  Procter  &  Gamble  busi¬ 


ness  as  you  cannot  give  to  two  adver¬ 
tisers  a  ‘first  choice.’ 

“Please  let  us  know  immediately  what 
action  you  are  taking  on  any  contracts 
which  may  be  tended  to  you  for  Snow¬ 
drift  and  Wesson  Oil  advertising.” 

Officials  of  Calkins  &  Holden.  Inc., 
interviewed  this  week  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stated  that  the  Snowdrift  and 
Wesson  Oil  contract  with  its  conditional 
clause  had  been  sent  out  to  more  than 
200  newspapers.  Of  this  number,  it  was 
claimed  88  per  cent  had  accepted  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  clause  unaltered,  seven  per 
cent  had  declined  to  accept,  and  five  per 
cent  had  accepted  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  clause.  The  modifications, 
it  was  asserted,  w-ere  to  the  effect  that 
should  there  be  any  cooking  school  the 
two  fats  would  receive  equal  representa¬ 
tion. 

“We  have  been  handling  the  business 
of  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading 
Company  for  12  years  and  we  have  never 
asked  the  newspapers  to  run  a  cooking 
school  mentioning  Snowdrift  or  Wesson 
Oil,”  H.  G.  Telford,  of  Calkins  &  Hol¬ 
den.  Inc.,  declared. 

“We  believe  in  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  space.  We  believe  that  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  the  only  legitimate  prod¬ 
uct  a  newspaper  has  to  sell.  A  news¬ 
paper  ought  to  be  a  newspaper,  not  a 
cooking  school.  In  other  words,  we 
want  to  confine  our  purchases  to  that 
product  a  newspaper  has  to  sell,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

“When  we  buy  space  we  pay  the  gen¬ 
erally  known  rates,  without  asking  for 
any  gratuities,  such  as  mention  in  the 
news  columns  or  mention  in  a  cooking 
school  endorsed  by  the  newspaper.  We 
rebel  when  a  comretitor.  paying  the  same 
generally  known  rate,  obtains  as  a  gratu¬ 
ity  the  special  privilege  of  exclusive  en¬ 
dorsement  in  a  cooking  school.  The 
newspaper  that  grants  such  a  special 
privilege  vitiates  our  advertising.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  self-defense,  decided 
to  include  the  conditional  clause  in  our 
newspaper  contracts.  We  object  to  buy¬ 
ing  space  from  a  newspaper  which  en¬ 
dorses  a  competing  product. 


great  many  newspapers  have  told 
us  they  have  not  and  will  not  run  a 
cooking  school.  We  have  no  objection 
to  a  cooking  school  unless  it  is  carried 
on  under  the  newspaper’s  name  and  is  at 
the  same  time  allied  with  a  competing 
advertiser.” 

L.  T.  Bush,  space  buyer  for  the  Black¬ 
man  Company,  would  not  discuss  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  arrangement 
between  its  client,  Procter  &  Gamble  and 
the  Home  Economics  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  cooking  school  syndicate. 

.\n  official  of  the  syndicate,  speaking 
in  the  absence  of  M.  J.  Brown,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  declared  the  connection  was  of 
minor  importance. 

Procter  &  Gamble,  he  said,  was  one  of 
several  national  foodstuff  advertisers, 
which  guaranteed  a  certain  amount  of 
linage  to  newspapers  agreeing  to  conduct 
the  cooking  school.  Other  advertisers 
include  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company  and  the  Knox  Gelatine  Com- 
p'>nv.  The  linage  amounts  to  upwards  of 
25,000  lines. 

“It  is  the  local  linage  obtained  by 
newspapers  that  makes  the  cooking 
school  so  attractive  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  it  builds  good  will  and  prestige 
for  the  papers  obtaining  exclusive  rights 
in  their  towns,”  the  official  said.  The 
official  read  a  letter  from  a  publisher 
who  stated  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
46.000  lines  of  local  advertising  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  school. 

When  Editor  &  Publisher  called  on 
Mr.  Bush  at  the  Blackman  Company  this 
week,  he  declared  that  some  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representatives  to 
whom  the  letter  had  been  addressed  had 
agreed  to  the  sent'ments  it  expressed  100 
per  cent,  while  others  had  referred  the 
matter  to  the  newspaper  publishers. 

“We  do  not  want  to  put  any  clauses 
in  our  Procter  &  Gamble  contracts,”  Mr. 
Bush  declared.  “We  believe  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  shouldn’t  have  his  hands  tied  by 
any  advertiser.” 

Mr.  Bush  said  the  Crisco  advertising 
schedules  ranged  from  5.000  to  20.000 
lines  dependent  upon  different  cities.  In¬ 
cluding  Chipso  and  Ivory  soap,  two  other 


EDITS  WEEKLY  FROM  TIA  JUANA  BAR 


"DILLY  SILVER,  editor  and  publisher  border  town,  has  his  office  in  the  corner 
of  the  Tia  Jiwna  Rowider,  weekly  of  a  barroom.  His  mural  decorations 
newspaper  published  in  the  Mexican  do  not  take  his  mind  from  the  job. 


Procter  &  Gamble  products,  the  linage 
placed  by  this  manufacturer  in  the  news¬ 
papers  runs,  he  said,  from  5,000  to  60,000 
lines. 

The  Home  Economics  Service  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  is  but  one  of  several 
cooking  school  syndicates,  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  three  years  ago.  It  sells  its 
service  chiefly  in  newspapers  from  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.,  to  the  northern  and  southern 
Atlantic  seaboard.  While  the  experts  en¬ 
gaged  and  sent  to  cities  where  newspa¬ 
pers  have  purchased  the  service  use 
Crisco,  Calumet  Baking  Powder,  and 
Knox  Gelatine  in  their  demonstrations, 
syndicate  officials  insist  these  experts  are 
instructed  not  to  attack  any  other  similar 
products. 

“We  use  these  products  in  our  demon¬ 
strations  chiefly  because  they  have  na¬ 
tional  distribution,”  an  official  said. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  syndicate’s  president, 
on  his  return  to  New  York  on  Wednes¬ 
day  this  week,  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher; 

“It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  life  of  the 
cooking  school  is  threatened.  VV'e  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  neighborhood  of  225  schools, 
and  I  understand  there  are  between  .500 
and  700  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  Virtually  all  of  them 
are  conducted  on  the  same  basis  as  our 
schools,  and  are  proving  very  popular 
with  newspaper  publishers.  Does  that 
sound  as  if  the  institution  was  threat¬ 
ened  ? 

“The  Home  Economics  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  was  organized  in  October,  1924. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  repeat  orders 
from  newspapers  since  we  started  func¬ 
tioning. 

“My  proposition  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  is  simply  this:  I’m  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  operating  cooking  schools.  If 
you  want  my  cooking  school,  it  must  be 
run  according  to  my  policies.  You  need 
only  either  take  it  or  leave  it.  I  pay 
my  lecturers  and  direct  them. 

“As  for  the  tie-up  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  I  solicit  them  for  linage  to  be  run 
in  conjunction  with  the  cooking  school, 
over  and  above  whatever  plans  they  may 
have  for  general  advertising  during  the 
year.  We  have  never  approached  the 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  Company 
to  ask  them  to  participate  in  our  schools. 
We  solicited  Procter  &  Gamble,  because 
w'e  know  Crisco  has  national  distribution. 

“Last  Spring,  in  isolated  parts  of  the 
country,  I  learned  newspaper  publishers 
were  receiving  Snowdrift  and  Wesson 
Oil  contracts  containing  the  conditional 
clause.  I  saw  in  it  then  no  cause  for 
worry.  I  analyzed  the  situation  thor¬ 
oughly  and  I  still  see  no  cause  for 
anxiety.  I  realized  that  all  I  needed  to 
do  was  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“They  will  never  bow  down  to  an 
advertiser.” 


BUYERS  SEEK  SAVANNAH  NEWS 

Late  F.  G.  Bell’*  Executor  Would  Keep 
Paper  a  Local  Inctitution 

It  is  reported  that  there  have  been  a 
large  number  of  offers  for  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News.  The  late  Frank 
G.  Bel,  the  largest  stockholder  in  the 
news,  left  his  interests  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Citizen  &  Southern  Company  as  ex¬ 
ecutors  with  directions  to  sell  if  it  was 
thought  advisable.  Mills  B.  Lane,  head 
of  the  Citizens-Southern  Company  and 
also  of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  intends  to  sell 
the  paper  to  some  one  representing  inter¬ 
ests  that  will  go  to  Savannah  and  operate 
it.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  wish 
to  dispose  of  it  to  speculators  or  brokers. 
He  wants  the  News  to  remain  a  genuine 
Savannah  institution. 
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WELLS  ANALYZES  ADVERTISING  IN  NEW  NOVEL 


Noted  Elnglish  Novelist  Finds  “Assertive  Veracity”  the  Most  Necessary  Quality  in  Compelling  Copy — 

Says  Advertising  World  Must  Sacrifice  Its  Black  Sheep 


'pHE  second  volume  of  “The  World 
-I-  Ilf  William  Clissold  ”  rrimtirisinfif 


-*■  of  William  Clissold,”  comprising 
Book  III  and  Book  IV  is  published  today, 
October  1.  The  opening  words  of  the 
opening  section  are  as  follows: 

“My  brother  Dickon  was  physically 
very  like  my  father,  but  he  had  a 
sturdier  quality  of  mind.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  was  as  bold,  but  his  self-res¬ 
traint  was  steadier.  Both  of  us,  in¬ 
deed,  were  honest  to  a  greater  degree; 
our  consciences  were  livelier  and  more 
watchful,  the  sense  of  an  obligation 
incurred  gripped  us  more  firmly  and 
did  not  so  readily  slip  its  hold.  Some 
ancestor  of  marked  integrity  must  have 
been  latent  in  my  father.” 

Dickon  is  the  brother  of  William  Clis¬ 
sold,  who  writes  the  book  in  the  first 
person.  In  Book  III,  Dickon  Clissold 
takes  up  advertising  as  a  “profession” 
(the  word  is  Mr.  Wells’).  William 
Clissold  describes  the  progress  of  his 
brother  in  advertising  and  reports  his 
utterances  on  that  subject. 

When  Mr.  Wells’  characters  express 
opinions  we  are  left  with  the  strong  im¬ 
pression  that  the  opinions  are  those  of 
Mr.  Wells  himself.  It  is  an  impression 
difficult  to  avoid,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Dickon  does  not  speak  to  Mr. 
Wells’  readers  direct.  Dickon’s  words 
are  put  into  his  mouth  by  William  Clis¬ 
sold.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
is  Mr.  Wells  who  is  speaking  to  us. 

Now  Mr.  Wells  can  make  William 
Clissold  make  Dickon  Clissold  say  any¬ 
thing  he,  Mr.  Wells,  likes.  He  can, 
through  his  chief  character,  make  Dickon 
say  things  about  advertising  quite  as  un¬ 
pleasant  as  Mr.  Chesterton  says  without 
bothering  about  inventing  people  in  nov¬ 
els  to  say  them.  But  Dickon  does  not 
say  unpleasant  things  about  advertising. 
Dickon  is  a  blazing  enthusiast,  and  Mr. 
Wells,  through  William,  makes  him  say 
things  that  many  of  us  in  the  advertising 
business  would  have  been  proud  to  have 
said.  Most  novelists  who  introduce  ad¬ 
vertising  men  into  their  books  give  their 
readers  the  impression  that  advertising 
men  are  either  bounders  or  charlatans, 
or  both.  But  Mr.  Wells  in  the  opening 
Iiaragraph  of  Book  III  of  “The  World 
of  W’illiam  Clissold,”  the  paragraph  that 
heads  this  paper,  makes  it  plain  that  his 
advertising  character,  Dickon  Clissold,  is 
neither  a  bounder  nor  a  charlatan.  Read 
it  again  and  you  will  see  that  Dickon  is 
a  man  of  imagination,  character  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

That  is  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Wells 
wants  us  to  envisage,  I  think.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  tnat  Dickon’s  views  about  ad¬ 
vertising  are  those  of  Mr.  Wells  himself. 

That  is  the  reason  of  the  sub-heading 
at  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  asked  the  Editor  to  allow  me  to 
write  this  paper,  with  an  hour  or  so  at 
my  disposal,  in  place  of  another  already 
in  proof. 

Dickon’s  first  words  to  his  brother  are 
indicative  of  his  vision.  Here  are  the 
words  that  one  mi'^ht  expect  from  a  real 
“deep  sea”  advertising  man. 

_  The  brothers  have  been  to  an  inven¬ 
tions  exhibition  (first-class  idea  here  for 
someone  to  develop).  Dickon  says: 

"It  is  no  good  inventing  things  if  you 
do  not  get  people  to  make  use  of  them,” 
and  adds: 

“There’s  no  money  in  anything  until 
peonle  have  been  told  of  it.” 

William  asks:  “The  money?” 

‘No,”  replied  Dickon  contemptuously, 
“the  anything.” 

William  is  thinking  of  the  money : 
Dickon  thinks  of  the  thing  to  tell  the 
people  about. 

After  a  pause.  Dickon  says: 
"Advertisement !  Advertisement  is  only 
beginning,  Billy — I  see  it !  That  is  where 
my  monev  is.  AdvertisinP'.” 

WTio  among  us — and  when  I  sav  us,  I 
mean  us  of  the  advertising  craft — does 
not  recognize  the  glow’  of  this  remark? 


By  J.  MURRAY  ALLISON 

Reprinted  from  Advertising  World  of  London,  by  special  arrangement 


with  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


Dickon  soon  throws  up  his  job  at  the 
School  of  Mines. 

“His  first  definite  step  was  to  go,  after 
a  very  careful  and  elaborate  preliminary 
exploration  of  the  special  field  in  ques¬ 
tion,  to  an  advertising  watchmaker  in 
Cornhill,  to  get  an  interview  with  him. 


H.  G.  WeUs 


and  tell  him  why  his  watches  were  not 
selling  nearly  so  well  as  they  might  do 
in  the  West  End,  in  various  suburbs, 
among  the  city  clerks,  in  the  East  End, 
and  what  he  thought  might  be  done  to 
stimulate  their  sale.  He  had  brought 
notes  and  sketches  of  almost  all  adver¬ 
tisements  the  firm  was  using,  and  very 
politely  and  clearly  he  pointed  out  how 
stereotyped  was  their  appeal,  and  how 
rnechanical  their  distribution.  He  con¬ 
vinced  his  hearer  of  advertisements  go¬ 
ing  to  waste  and  reaching  nobody  here, 
and  of  areas  neglected  there,  and  in  the 
end  he  was  allowed  to  make  a  scheme 
for  a  more  scientific  campaign.  Hitherto 
the  work  had  been  done  in  an  almost  rou¬ 
tine  fashion  from  the  office.  His  scheme 
was  accepted.  It  succeeded,  and  his  path 
in  life  was  open  before  him.” 

The  name  of  the  watchmaker  was 
Milton,  with  whom  Dickon  at  the  ripe 
age  of  one  and  twenty  “fixed  up  his  first 
contract.” 

Sales  progress,  Mr.  Wells  does  not 
tell  us  how  or  why,  but  he  gives  us  a 
hint  of  it. 

“In  the  end  Milton  left  the  field  of 
popular  sales  and  became  a  professor  of 
quality.  Milton’s,  Limited,  now  sold 
‘watches  that  are  beautiful  and  intimate,’ 
but  Dickon  still  steers  the  bulk  of  the 
output  along  the  path  of  assertive  verac¬ 
ity  to  the  grateful  customer.” 

The  how  and  the  why  lies  in  the  two 
words,  “assertive  veracity.” 

The  noun  is  “veracity”;  observe  that. 
“Assertive”  is  the  adjective — “assertive 
veracity.’’  I  for  one  have  never  heard 
a  better  description  of  what  constitutes 
the  elements  of  successful  advertising. 

Mr.  Wells  explodes  in  two  words  the 
moss-grown  idea,  kept  alive  by  many  ill- 
informed  writers,  that  advertising  will 
sell  anything. 

Milton’s,  Mr.  Wells  tells  us,  “was  only 
Dickon’s  point  of  departure.  A  great 
light  had  come  to  him,  and  for  a  time 
he  saw  life  wholly  as  a  field  of  action  in 
which  he  was  to  create  apnetites  in  people 
for  commodities  they  had  never  in  the 
least  desired  hitherto,  or  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  great  superiority  of  com¬ 
mon  necessities  when  they  are  labelled 
distinctly  with  a  proprietor’s  name.  Im¬ 
mense  wealth  lay  in  convincing  people 


that  an  article  could  hardly  be  considered 
to  exist  unless  it  was  vouched  for  by  a 
respectable  firm.” 

Dickon  may  have  been  wrong  in  creat¬ 
ing  appetites  in  people  for  commodities 
they  had  “never  in  the  least”  desired  be¬ 
fore.  We  are  assured  by  the  critics  of 
advertising  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  this, 
wrong  to  persuade  people  to  want  a 
piano,  a  wireless  set,  a  new  carpet,  or  a 
trip  to  the  Continent.  The  critics  of  ad¬ 
vertising  would  prefer  the  people  to  exist 
like  turnips,  in  rows.  Dickon  thinks 
otherwise,  but  he  qualifies  the  character 
of  the  new  articles  for  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  create  a  desire  by  advertising: 
“It  inust  be  vouched  for  by  a  respectable 
Arm.” 

We  learn  of  the  Clissolds’  father,  who 
sold  as  a  grocer  articles  of  food  un¬ 
named,  measured  out  haphazard  from 
barrels,  taps  and  what-not,  but  his  chil¬ 
dren  William  and  Dickon  remember : 
“But  even  in  our  childhood  there  was 
already  a  number  of  vigorous  firms 
reaching  their  hands  over  the  retail 
tradesman’s  shoulder,  so  to  speak,  and 
offering  their  goods  in  their  own  name 
to  the  customer.” 

Soap  enters  the  picture. 

“The  great  firm  of  Pears  in  those 
days  had  already  thrust  an  individuality 
upon  soap.  Pears’  soap  marks  an  epoch; 

1  hope  history  will  not  neglect  it.” 

Pears  does  mark  an  epoch :  Pears 
original  advertising  ushered  in  modern 
advertising.  History  will  neglect  it,  but 
the  deep  sea  advertising  men  like  Dickon 
will  remember  it. 

Dickon  talks  on  and  on  about  adver¬ 
tising.  “Now  why  that  O?”  he  demands, 
speaking  of  Owbridges  lung  tonic. 

“It  individualises.  It  is  also  probably 
on  the  bottle.  If  there  is  any  other  lung 
tonic  going,  it  serves  to  make  the  other 
fellow  seem  an  undistinguished  nobody. 
But  does  it  make  people  want  to  take 
the  stuff  much?  Does  it  do  anything 
to  catch  the  eye  of  consumptive  people? 
Think  of  anyone  with  lung  trouble  and 
a  cough.  Suppose  he  had  this  advertise¬ 
ment  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side 
one  that  said  quietly,  ‘Clissolds’  Lung 
Tonic  soothes  and  gives  peace,  and  in 
that  peace  you  heal,’  which  would  you 
want  to  try?  Think  of  those  words, 
Billy,  not  too  big  and  noisy,  but  put 
where  they  seem  to  catch  the  eye  almost 
by  accident!  Just  whisper  it.  ‘And  in 
that  peace  you  heal.’  ” 

Dickon  discusses  Beecham’s  Pills, 
Eno’s  Fruit  Salt,  Cerebos  Salt,  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  Elliman’s  Embrocation,  Lie¬ 
big’s,  Bovril,  Oxo.  It  is  forty  years  ago, 
days  when  one  needed  enthusiasts  like 
Dickon,  days  when  he  could  say : 

“When  I  was  young,  England  was  far 
in  front  of  .\merica  in  the  process,  but 
American  advertising  has  long  since 
overtaken  and  outstripped  anything  we  do 
on  this  side.” 

He  could  not  say  it  today.  We  in 
England  can  look  American  advertising 
straight  in  the  eye.  Mr.  Wells  is  here 
historically  correct.  His  sense  of  ob¬ 
servation  must  have  been  always  remark¬ 
ably  acute  and  his  memory  tenacious,  or 
was  he  in  his  early  youth  a  member  of 
an  advertising  agency’s  staff? 

Dickon  does  some  unfruitful  work  for 
a  boot  firm  and  then  turns  his  attention 
to  bicycles.  He  starts  a  bicycling  weekly 
(Mr.  Wells  loves  bicycles),  organizes  the 
advertisement  of  wayside  inns  therein, 
and  goes  in  for  railway  station  adver¬ 
tising.  How  wise  his  '  dictum  of  that 
class  of  advertising: 

“It  must  be  witty,  short  and  witty.  I 
won’t  have  them  just  yapped  at.” 

.And  again,  sneaking  of  Press  advertis¬ 
ing.  how  wise  he  is : 


“Advertisement  must  be  fresh  and  dif¬ 
ferent  each  time.” 

Less  wise  when  he  doubted  whether 
the  “dAily  newspapers  were  very  much 
good  for  proprietary  articles.  They  were 
good  for  theatres  and  amusements  of  all 
sorts,  but  not  for  an  advertisement  that 
had  to  go  on  selling.” 

He  makes  up  for  this  blunder,  how¬ 
ever,  with  this  profound  remark  on  news¬ 
paper  copy: 

“He  declared  it  was  possible  to  print  a 
newspaper  advertisement  so  big  that  it 
was  totally  invisible.  People  would  not 
read  type  that  was  visible  three  yards 
away.  Their  eyes  went  through  the 
gaps.” 

“Don’t  use  newspaper  space  as  poster 
space,”  should  be  but  is  not  always 
adopted  by  newspaper  advertisers  as  a 
cardinal  principle. 

Mr.  Wells  sketches  Dickon’s  career  as 
an  advertising  man  with  light  touch. 
We  can  trace  his  progress  step  by  step. 
We  find  him  discussing  the  Times  ad¬ 
vertisement  columns  before  Lord  North- 
cliffe’s  proprietorship  and  after;  we  read 
of  his  adoration  for  Mr.  Selfridge. 

He  organizes  advertisers  into  a  so¬ 
ciety  for  combined  action,  and  envisag¬ 
ing  a  special  university  degree — Bachel¬ 
ors  and  Doctors  of  Advertisement. 

Speaking  of  quack  medicine  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  says: 

“It’s  bad  for  advertising.  The  adver¬ 
tising  world  has  to  sacrifice  its  black 
sheep.  Has  to.  Advertisement,  Billy,  is 
too  big  a  thing  for  lying — too  big  a 
thing.  Much  too  big  a  thing.  It’s  the 
web  of  modern  life;  it’s  the  call  of  the 
flock.  No,  I  want  the  fellows  (the  char¬ 
latans)  handled  by  the  public  prosecutor 
at  the  instance  of  a  properly  constituted 
advertisement  society,  and  sent  to  gaol.” 

In  page  after  page,  Dickon  talks  to  his 
brother  about  advertising.  The  chapter 
devoted  to  this  phase  of  “The  World  of 
William  Clissold”  concludes: 

“What  were  the  twelve  apostles? 
Drummers,  just  drummers.  Traveling  in 
salvation.  Introducing  a  new  line.  Why 
did  Paul  raise  his  voice  at  Athens?  Be¬ 
cause  he  hadn’t  a  megaphone.  And  the 
miracles  they  did?  Sample  bottles.  To 
this  day  it’s  advertisement.  What  is  a 
wayside  crucifix?  An  advertisement  of 
the  faith.  What  is  Christianity?  An 
advertisement  campaign.  Tell  ’em.  Tell 
’em.  Tell  ’em  all  you  can.  It’s  the 
method  of  social  existence.  A  man,  or 
a  class,  or  a  religion  or — anything  that 
will  not  advertise,  isn’t  fit  to  exist  in 
the  world.  It  means  it  doesn’t  really 
believe  in  itself.  To  want  to  exist  and 
not  to  dare  to  exist  is  something  beneath 
vulgarity.  That’s  why  I  have  such  a 
contempt  for  your  rotten,  shy,  sit-in-the- 
corner-ask-the-dear-Prince-of  -  Wales-to- 
dinner-once-a-year  Royal  Society.  If  the 
soap  boilers  did  no  more  for  soap  than 
your  old  Royal  Society  does  for  science, 
nobody  would  wash.” 

The  first  forty  pages  of  Mr.  Wells’ 
new  novel  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
advertising.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  what  I  may  call 
the  literature  of  advertising  that  I  have 
read.  I  cannot  help  accepting  it  as  a 
statement,  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Wells 
himself.  I  see  in  this  opinion  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principles  of  advertising. 
The  shortcomings  of  advertising  are  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Wells,  as  we  all  admit 
them.  All  of  us  know  that  advertising 
would  be  more  profitable  for  those  who 
foot  the  bill  and  for  the  people  as  a 
whole  if  the  objectionable  manifestations 
were  eliminated.  We  deplore  vulgarity 
and  do  our  best  to  check  it;  we  know 
that  dishonesty  in  advertising  limits  the 
results  of  all  advertising,  and  we  go  to 
great  pains  to  detect  it  and  stamp  it 
out. 

We  advance  the  doctrine.  “Truth  in 
.Advertising”  to  the  utmost  that  circum- 
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stances  allnw.  \\‘c  want  advertisers  ti< 
tell  tlie  truth  and  refuse  to  insert  in  our 
newspapers  tiiose  advertisements  that  de¬ 
liberately  lie.  W'e  protect  our  readers  by 
iiuaranteeiiif*  the  integrity  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  (one  of  the  journals  with  which  I 
am  associated  has  in  the  last  few  days 
paid  nearly  £2,(100  winners  of  a  cross¬ 
word  jiuzzle  who  were  not  paid  by  the 
advertiser). 

b'onunately  the  great  majority  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  iieedis  no  guarantee.  The 
guarantee  of  integrity  lies  in  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  or,  trade  mark.  Mr. 
Wells  perceives  that.  He  is  aware  that 
advertising  could  not  exist  without  in¬ 
tegrity.  That  is  why  he  makes  Dickon 
C'lissold  a  man  of  integrity,  and  that  is 
why  he  makes.  l^icHyn  insist  upon  "truth 
in  advertising.’’  Mr.  Wells  is  a  man  of 
vision  (that  i.s  commonplace).  He  sees 
advertising  as  it  really  is — not  as  a  de¬ 
vice  for  "gettaug  rich  quick,”  but  as  a 
means  of  te(|i(ig  the  people  what  they 
should  know'—it  may  -ibe  about  safety 
razors  or  alKiut  (.'liristianity.  The  full 
page,  or  the  crucifix  on  the  roadside. 

"‘It  is  no  pood  inventing  things  if  you 
do  not  get  people'  to  know  about  them,’ 
said  Dickon,  coming  up  to  the  surface, 
so  to  speak,  after,  a  profound  meditation.” 

The  meditation  of  the  great  bulk  of 
British  maiuitacturers  has  been  so  pro¬ 
found  for  so  .maiiy  years,  that  we  despair 
that  they  will^  come  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face  as  Dickon  ' Idid,  and  have  a  look 
around  and  see 'what  is  happening  in  the 
industrial  world.  '  ’ 

Mr.  Wells’  chapters  may  meet  their 
eyes  and  reach  their'  brains.  Well  for 
them  should  it  lie  so. 


•  “SPECIAL”  REORGANIZED 

G.  Logan  Payne  Co.  Takes  Over  Payne, 
Burnt  &  Smith — Spencer  Joins  Firm 

The  G.  Logan  Payne  Company  an¬ 

nounces  the  purchase  and  reorganization 
of  Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc.,  Xew 

York,  and  a 
change  in  the  firm 
name  from 
Payne,  Burns  & 
Smith,  Inc.,  to  G. 
Logan  Payne 
Company,  effect¬ 
ive  Nov.  1. 

Egbert  H. 
Spencer,  for 
many  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  John 
Glass,  publishers’ 
r  e  p  r  esentative, 
and  metropolitan 
papers  through- 
t.  H.  Spencer  ^  ^  j  |.|  ^  ^hiited 

States,  becomes  a 
general  partner  and  has  as.sumed  active 
management  of  the  New'  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  offices. 

George  D.  Smith,  the  retiring  partner, 
is  leaving  the  publishers’  representative 
business. 

Officers  of  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  are :  (j.  Logan  Payne, 
George  H.  Payne,- George  J.  Burns,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Small,  Jr.,-  Egbert  H.  Spencer. 

PETERSON  HEADS  SUN  CLUB 

Einar  O.  Petersen,  the  Xciv  York  Sun 
manager  of  logal  advertising,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Sun  Club,  an 
organization  of  Sun  employes.  The  pther 
officers  elected  were :  Vice-president, 
Hans  Muller;  treasurer,  Florence  Mer- 
inger;  secretary,  Hilson  Munsey;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Louis  A.  Monaco.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  various  departments  were 
elected  as  follows:  Editorial,  James 
Fleming;  publication,  -C.  H.  Albrecht; 
art,  John  Sennott;  paper,  John  Heffer- 
man ;  mail,  Thomas  Quinlan ;  circulation, 

H.  W.  Dietrich ;  press  room,  John 
Brady ;  engraving,  Harry  Schoer ;  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  I.ouis  Monaco ;  display 
advertising.  Fred  Carpington ;  delivery, 
John  De  Rosa ;  composing  awl .  stereo¬ 
type,  Joseph  Francis. 

MATTESON  JOINS^^^ONIG  ’ 

Stephen  H.  Mattfson;.  has  joined  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  office  of  the,Honig-Cooper 
Company,  advertising  agency. 


HAND-TO-MOUTH  BUYER 
STABILIZES  BUSINESS 

Banks’  Survey  Indicates  Present  Method 

Beneficial  and  Will  Become  Per¬ 
manent — Banishes  Over- 
Stocking 

That  "hand-to-mouth”  buying  has  come 
to  -Stay  is  the  conclusion  of  most  of  the 
leaders  in  industrial  and  economic  thought 
whose  views  are  presented  in  a  survey 
of  the  subject  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
Farmers’  Dian  and  Trust  Company,  New 
^’ork. 

James  H.  Perkins,  president  of  the 
Comjiany,  in  commenting  on  the  expres¬ 
sions  that  have  reached  him  from  manu¬ 
facturers,  department  and  chain  stores, 
railroad  executives,  economists,  and 
others,  says : 

“In  my  opinion  the  practice  of  current 
buying  is  one  that  will  ultimately  prove 
beneficial.  It  is  an  economic  stabilizer 
that,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  directly  adds  to 
it  in  a  most  constructive  way.  It  does 
away  with  speculative  commitments,  with 
overstocking,  and  with  huge  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  inventories ;  it  frees  capital,  let¬ 
ting  it  .  find  its  way  into  channels  of  the 
greatest  usefulness.  It  will  ultimately 
bring  about  a  closer  co-operation  between 
manufacturer  and  distributor,  and  between 
manufacturer  and  the  consuming  public.”' 

Jesse  1.  Straus,  President  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  who  discusses  the  problem 
in  great  detail,  points  out : 

“The  producer  has  only  bis  own  lines 
to  worry  about ;  the  distributor  must  take 
his  chances  on  thousands  of  producers’ 
lines.  He  has  found  that  one  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  principles  in  preserving  a  reasonable 
profit  and  affording  the  service  demanded 
of  him  by  the  public  is  conservative  buy¬ 
ing — incorrectly  dubbed  ‘hand-to-mouth’ 
buying. 

“Barring  unforseen  changes  in  the 
character  of  consumer  demand  and  pro¬ 
ducers’  competition,  I  believe  this  policy 
represents  a  permanent  change.” 

In  general,  the  many  railroad  presi¬ 
dents  whose  comments  are  quoted  agree 
with  C.  H.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois 
Central  System,  who  states  that  current 
buying  is  valuable  insurance  against  radi¬ 
cal  and  upsetting  changes  in  business  con¬ 
ditions  : 

“If  there  arises  the  necessity  for  gen¬ 
eral  retrenchment  it  can  be  accomplished 
with  little  disturbance  and  without  serious 
losses,  if  there  are  not  large  stocks  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods  in  the  hands 
of  manufacturers,  distributors  and  retail¬ 
ers. 

“In  fact,  the  absence  of  such  pros¬ 
pective  losses  should  tewl  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  uneasiness,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  changes  in  business 
conditions  in  the  past.” 

Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard, 
Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer  of  Princeton,  and 
other  economists  agree  that  “current  buy¬ 
ing”  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
condition  and  that  this  practice  will  neces¬ 
sitate  some  readjustments,  notably  in 
manufacturing  efficiency.  They  also  stress 
the  point  that  current  buying  makes  it 
possible  for  the  whole  industrial  structure 
to  adjust  itself  quickly  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  emphasis  of  those  who  offer  solu¬ 
tions  which  may  tend  to  remedy  whatever 
unfortunate  effects  have  resulted  from 
“current  buying”  centers  upon  three  basic 
principles : 

1.  A  greater  stamlardization  in  the 
mf)st  staple  articles  of  merchandising, 
such  as  clothing,  shoes,  underwear,  hosi¬ 
ery,  building  materials,  tires,  etc. 

2.  A  closer  co-operation  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  distributor,  jobber 
or  retailer,  so  that  the  manufacturer,  who 
is  of  necessity  compelled  to  produce  his 
goods  far  in  advance  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  will  avoid  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 
as  will  be  unacceptable  to  the  retail  trade. 

3.  The  adjustment  by  the  manufacturer 
of  his  raw  material  purchases  and  manu¬ 
facturing  schedules  to  bring  about  an 
equalization  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
his  production  program. 


STOUT  LEFT  $275,000 

K.  C.  Star  Editor’s  Estate  Bequeathed 

to  Widow — $5  Each  to  Children 

The  will  of  the  late  Ralph  E.  Stout, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
who  died  Oct.  10,  has  been  filed  with  the 
probate  court  of  Jackson  county. 

In  the  will  an  estate  estimated  at  $275,- 
(XK),  of  which  $150,000  was  in  real  estate 
and  $125,000  in  jiersonal  property,  is  left 
to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Stout,  named 
executrix.  The  son,  David  Stout,  and 
the  daughter,  Mrs.  Franklin  Wright 
Gledhill,  both  of  New  York,  are  be¬ 
queathed  $5  each. 

NEWSPAPER  ADS  SOLD 
NEW  GRAYBAR  NAME 

Firm,  Changing  Title,  Now  Doing  Big¬ 
gest  Business  in  History,  Says  Metz, 

Advertising  Manager — Using  In¬ 
creased  Space  in  Dailies 

change  of  name,  far  from  being  a 
detriment,  has,  with  the  aid  of  increased 
advertising,  acted  as  an  effective  business 
tonic  for  the  Graybar  Electric  Company, 
formerly  the  supply  department  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company. 

“After  10  months’  operation  using  the 
new  name,  we  are  now  doing  the  biggest 
business  in  the  history  of  the  company.” 
Herbert  Metz,  advertising  manager,  de¬ 
clared  in  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week. 

“We  give  advertising  full  credit  for 
this  business  increase,  which  has  come 
despite  predictions  of  loss,  following  the 
change  of  name. 

“Newspapers,”  he  added,  “form  the 
backbone  of  our  advertising  program.” 

The  Graybar  Electric  Company, 
through  Newell-Emmett  Company,  a 
New  York  advertising  agency,  is  now 
using  space  in  70  newspapers,  a  new 
high  record  for  this  firm.  Cities  are 
added  to  the  schedule  as  fast  as  the  com¬ 
pany  opens  branch  offices  in  them.  Lat¬ 
est  additions  are  Dayton,  New  Haven  and 
Cleveland.  The  company  also  started 
last  rnonth  placing  special  appliance  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  in  Newark, 
Houston,  Tex.,  Los  .Angeles,  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Metz  is  scheduled  to  address  the 
national  adverti.sers’  group  on  newspaper 
advertising  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  on 
Oct.  21.  He  will  speak  on  the  same 
subject  before  the  New  England  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers’  Association,  meeting  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  8-9. 

WORCESTER  HOST 

Prepares  Impressive  Program  for  New 
England  Ad  Club’s  Meeting 

.\n  impressive  list  of  speakers  has  been 
arranged  for  the  two-day  convention  of 
the  New  England  .Advertising  Clubs  to  be 
held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  8 
and  9. 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  editor  of  the 
Poston  Herald,  will  be  the  chief  speaker 
on  the  opening  day.  President  George 
H.  Johnson,  of  the  Worcester  organiza¬ 
tion,  will  deliver  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  other  speakers  will  be  Marcus  Urann, 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Company ; 
Herbert  Metz,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Graybar  Company  of  New  York ; 
Walter  S.  Ashby,  advertising  counsellor, 
of  Manitou,  Col. :  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  of 
New  A’ork,  president  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association,  and  John  W . 
Longnecker,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Speakers  on  the  second  day  will  be 
.Allyn  Macintire,  of  Boston,  New  Fing- 
land  manager  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  Co. ;  Amos  Parish,  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  specialist;  Harry  Kirkland,  of 
New  York,  advertising  counsellor ;  Neil 
Borden,  of  Harvard  L’niversity,  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  tlie  advertising  department, 
and  Joseph  Ewing,  of  Edwards,  Ewing 
&  Jones,  advertising  agents,  of  New 
A’ork. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  of  the  Worce¬ 
ster  Teley,ra\n-Gazette,  will  lx;  toastmas¬ 
ter  at  a  banquet  on  Nov.  8. 


‘  NEWSPAPER  WEEK”  IS 
PROPOSED  TO  A.N.A.E. 

Business  Good  and  Prospect  Excellent 
for  National  Advertising  Newspaper 
Executives  Report — Reaffirm 
Standards  of  Practise 

Chu'.vco,  111.,  Oct.  21. — Business  is 
good  and  national  advertising  will  hold 
up  nicely  for  newspapers,  with  proper 
selling  organization,  according  to  reports 
made  today  to  an  all-day  session  of  the 
-Association  of  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Fixecutives  held  at  the  Morrison  Hotel. 

The  prospect  for  the  next  few  months 
was  gone  over  in  detail.  It  will  lie  a 
period  of  good  space  selling,  if  the  news¬ 
papers  are  aggressive,  reports  to  the 
directors  indicated. 

In  the  ab.sence  of  President  F'rank  T. 
Carroll,  advertising  director,  Indianapolis 
-Vi’tiW,  W.  F'.  Donohue,  vice-president, 
and  manager  of  the  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  presided. 

The  members  heard  the  outline  of  a 
plan  for  a  “Newspaper  Week”  to  be 
held  with  the  assistance  of  257  adver¬ 
tising  clubs  throughout  the  United  States. 
.A  resolution  was  introduced  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Donohue  who  will 
later  report  on  this  project.  'The  di¬ 
rectors  heard  Earl  Pearson,  general 
manager  of  the  International  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Association,  explain  how  the  clubs 
intended  to  boost  newspaper  advertising 
throughout  one  week  of  a  year,  bringing 
before  potential  advertisers  in  their  ter¬ 
ritory  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
newspaper  space  for  expanding  business 
and  earning  community  favor. 

-At  a  round  table  discussion,  the  di¬ 
rectors  discussed  a  plan  whereby  news¬ 
papers  might  cooperate  with  agencies  in 
the  preparation  of  mats  for  national 
campaigns.  .A  committee  to  go  into  the 
jiroblem  more  definitely  will  be  named. 

The  afternoon’s  session  was  given  over 
to  the  discussion  of  local  display  adver¬ 
tising,  emphasizing  the  point  that  sales¬ 
men  in  the  local  display  sections  should 
be  persons  of  ideas  and  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  lines  of  business  for  re¬ 
tailers.  Specific  examples  of  this  were 
related  by  Mr.  Donohue  who  pointed 
out  the  Fanny  May  Candy  Stores  in 
Chicago.  He  said  that  when  this  com¬ 
pany  first  started  advertising  only  four 
small  candy  shops  were  being  operated. 
Since  advertising  exclusively  in  the 
Tribune,  Fanny  May  Candy  Shops  have 
opened  44  stores  in  the  city.  Other  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  were  described. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  Colunihus  (0.) 
Dispatch,  told  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  special  sections  bringing  results  to 
advertiser  as  well  as  newspapers. 

The  old  Standard  of  practice  of  1920, 
whereby  specific  merchandising  service 
was  offered  by  the  newspaper  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  was  reaffirmed.  “The  meeting 
just  closed  has  been  one  of  the  best  and 
most  constructive  ever  held,”  declared 
W’.  E.  Donohue,  at  the  conclusion.  He 
added  that  while  the  fall  meetings  of 
the  association  are  of  a  round  table 
order,  and  no  definite  program  arranged, 
they  brought  members  to  study  com¬ 
mon  problems  freely. 

.A  resolution  was  passed  expressing 
deep  sympathy  for  the  family  of  Mr. 
Ralph  A.  Turnquist,  formerly  advertising 
mana.ger  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
whose  death  occurred  recently. 

SCHOOL  FOR  MEXICO  CITY 

Journaliim  Initruction  at  National 
University  Modelled  on  Missouri  Plan 

The  National  University  of  Mexico,  at 
Mexico  City,  will  establish  a  schmil  of 
journalism  next  year  organized  along  the 
lines  of  that  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  according  to  El  Universal,  Mex¬ 
ico  City  newspaper.  Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Mis.souri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  Mexican  university  last  winter.  Last 
summer.  Dr.  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda,  who 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  studied  the 
organization  .  of  the  Missouri  L’niversity 
school. 


SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  GAIN  IN  35  CITIES  IS  4.1  PER  CENT  OVER  1925 


PROVIDENCE 

I'I'.NS  1W2.'. 

W-'.OST  S76.2.V. 

. ..  1,H7.S»2 

■»2.'>.!ty7  40N,.‘.«1 

4l«l,lluS»  40U.248 


CLEVELAND 

1U26  1925 

. ..  1,481.400  1.553,475 

. ..  1.161,900  1.048,800 

..  1,2.78,275  1. 180,950 


New  SP.APKR  advertising  linage  for  151  news¬ 
papers,  published  in  35  cities,  carried  a  total 
volume  in  September  of  139,262,093  agate  lines,  a 
gain  of  5,555,169  lines,  or  4.1  per  cent,  over  the  total 
for  the  same  units  in  Septemlier,  1925,  according  to 
statistics  gathered  by  the  Xcu.'  York  Evening  Post 
and  Eoitor  &  Pi  bi.ishkr.  Gains  are  noted  in  the 
totals  of  30  cit  es  and  103  newspapers.  The  compara¬ 
tive  totals  follow ; 

35  cities  listc'l  30  show  E'ain  5  show  Ions 

151  papers  lisiccl  103  show  gain  41  show  loss 

7  no  coniiMtrlsou 

1926  I92.'i 

14.661,922  14,012..'>.'i0  619.372  Gain 

7.73;t,155  7.379,.»08  373.647  Gain 

6.6;«t.448  6.927..78St  288.141  Loss 

.7.6.'|0.246  ,5.261. o:t2  :t89.214  Gain 

3.901,575  3,783.225  118.;i.'>0  Gain 

4  328,880  4.0r7.'>.lRiO  2.53.820  Gain 

6.396.915  6.080.374  316,.541  tlaln 

4.409  392  4,21M.816  114. .576  Gain 

6.ti64.786  6.476,612  188,174  Gain 

.5.2«M.721  4.908.974  295.747  tiain 

3.270.3iK)  3.619,4.52  349.062  Loss 

4,473.405  4.308..37.5  165.030  Gain 

3  (K12.993  2,946.609  86.:i84  Gain 

3.326.396  3.364,632  .38.2:<6  Isms 

4.8IM.512  4,499.097  395.415  Gain 

3.382..500  3.267,000  11.5..500  Gain 

3.688.107  3.497.201  190.903  tiain 

.3,076,612  3,001.538  75,074  tiain 

.3,034,444  2.791,110  243.:m  Gain 

3.099.069  2.861,742  237.327  Gain 

2,157.260  2.319.060  92,400  IxMS 

2,947.201  2,83.3.076  114.125  Gain 

3.485.809  3,139.417  346.392  Gain 

3,486.583  2.876,748  609.8.35  Gain 

2,435.790  2..38.3.062  42.728  Gain 

2.064.4.52  1.797,138  267.314  Gain 

3,149,521  3.371.399  121.875  Loss 

2,445.464  2,338.9.38  106.526  Gain 

2.292.178  2.233.196  .58.982  Gain 

1.844.878  1,823..388  21.490  Gain 

2.603.586  2,430,694  262.892  Gain 

1.9:14.366  1,791,846  142.520  Gain 

2.8.57,652  2.652.710  4.942  Gain 

2,770.306  2,399.908  370,.398  Gain 

1,897,576  1,879,245  18.331  Gain 


72,075  Loss 
113.100  Gain 
77,325  Gain 


Journai 
’Bulletin 
Tribune  , 
•News  . 


Plain  Deal<>T 
News-Leader 
•l*res8  .... 


3,901,675  3,783,225  118,3-4)  Gain 


Totals 


COLUMBUS 


BALTIMORE 

1928  1925 

..  1,444,781  1,466,521 

..  1.468,062  1,453,427 

.-4M.645  515.9.35 

616.378  607,461 

;i45„526  251,472 


Dispatch 

Journal 

•Citiien 


21.74t)  I, OSS 
14,635  Gain 
11,2!»0  Loss 
38.917  Gain 
94.a-p4  Gain 


Sun  . 

•Evenini;  Sun 
Ani.-riean  . . . 

•News  . 

•Poet  . 


Totals 


.  .3.435,809  3.139.417 

LOUISVILLE 

1926  1925 

.  1.176,838  1,074.861 

722,135  .541.645 

1.0;35.,348  884.6t)t) 

5.52.212  :i7.5.642 


Totals 


JJew  York  ... 

CticaKo  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Detroit  . 

Cleveland  - 

St.  Louis  - 

Boston  . 

Baltimore  . . . . 
Los  .Vneeles  . 
tPittsbnri;!!  . 

Buffalo  . 

San  Fianciseo 
Milwaukee 
tKansas  City 
WashiuKtou  . 
Cincinnati  . . 
Sew  Orleans 
Minnra  isdis 

Seattle  . 

Indianapolis 

Denver  . 

Providence  . . 
Cblumbus  . . . 
Looisvlllr  . . . 
8t.  Paul  . . . 
tAtlanta  . . . . 
tPortland 
tHempliis  . . . 
Oakland  . . . . 

Omaha  . 

Birminjtliam 
Richmond  . . 

Dayton  . 

Houston  . . . . 
Des  Moine,s  . 


Gourier-Joumal 
Ilerald-Poet  . . 

•Times  . 

•Post  . 


LOS  ANGELES 


Tiiiu*K 

Exaiiiirer 

•llei-ald 

•Npwn  . 


4.858  Gain 
28.2r»2  Gain 
39,018  Gain 
92,092  Gain 
25.676  Gain 
1,722  Loss 


Totals 


3.486,.58:i  2.876  748 

ST,  PAUL 

’  1926  1935 

860,356  s«8,238 

842.716  313.024 

7:i2,718  681,800 


•Dispatch  .. 
Pioneer  Presj 
News  . 


Totals  . 

INews  Sunday  edition 


6,661.786  6.476,612  188,174  Gain 

luspended  publication  May  2,  1926. 


Totals 


.  2,433,790  ; 

OAKLAND 

1926 

.  i. 4.52,612 
752,164 


42,728  Gain 


BUFFALO 

1926  1925 

8^.^  59o!462  246407  Gain 

1,116,512  1,064!492  52.6wGain 

1  317.660  1,316.’849  ”166  Gain 


Express 
Courier 
Post  . . 
Times 
•Stnr  . 
•News 


Tribune  . 

•Post-InQUlror 

•  Record  _ 

•Times  . 


Totals  .  2.292,178  i 

Record  discontinued  October  24,  1925. 
Ximts  inaucuratod  October  23,, 19^. 

OMAHA 

'  ■  1936  ! 

World-llorald . . l.(H1.418. 

Bee  . ,  146,628 

News  . .  . . .  ■  3.56,832 


Totals  .  .3,270,390  3,619,452  349,062  Loss 

Pest  discontinue!!  Februar.v,  1926.  Express  and  8tar  coin- 
bln<sl  with  Courier  June  19,  1926. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

1926  1925 

.  884.912  868,112 

.  1,. 506.721  1.427,231 

.  523.124  647,178 

.  923,412  725,284 

.  635,236  .5:36.018 

.  KM, 5.52 


Ulironicle 
Examiner 
Bulletin 
•Call  . . 
•News  . 
•Hers Id  . 


16,800  Gain 
70.490  Gain 
124.0r>4  I.0SS 
198.128  Gain 
99.218  Gain 


. . .  1.844,878  1,823, .388 

BIRMINGHAM  .. 

.  I  I  1926  •  ■  1925  ' 

680,876  674.240 

...  1.499,372.  1,343,440 

...  .513,338  ‘413,014 


Totals 


Totals 

tFigiires 


. 139,262.09.3  133.706,924  .5..-k5.5.  169  Gain 

lupplieti  by  individual  publishers. 


.\Be-Herald 
N  ews  .... 
•Poet  .... 


6,636  Gain 
155,932  Gain 
100.324  Gain 


To**'"  .  4.473.405  4,.308.375  165,030  Gain 

Herald  disci>r.tinue<l  May  5.  1926. 


NEW  YORK 

1926  1925 

. .  1,003,636  1,063.654 

..  1.624.0<i6  1,458.012 

..  2  642.898  2,580.816 

..  1,607,872  1,507,690 

277.742  362,984 

607,.592  5.36.528 

278.860  199.688 

..  1,126.472  1,181,606 

395.460  392,940 

805.:3.58  765.118 

. .  1.299.2:{0  1,253.426 

462.612  .523.032 

. .  1,514.0:14  1.370.366 

.5.V1.162  .394.970 

460,908  451,720 


.  .  2.693, .580  2,430.694  262.892  Gain 

RICHMOND 

1926  1925 

..  1.080,030  9.50,2ir.>  120,738  Gain 

854,3:16  811.554  12.782  Gain 


Totals 


MILWAUKEE 

1926  1925 

. ..  l..-dl.3,9.30  1,506,113 

.->67,720  606,865 

280.613  26.3.239 

620.721  570.392 


60,818  Loss 
166.0.54  Gain 
62,082  Gain 
100,182  Gain 
8.5.242  Loss 
71.064  Gain 
79.172  Gain 
55,134  Isms 
2..520  Gain 
40.240  Gain 
45.801  Gain 
60,100  Txms 
14.3.668  Gain 
160.102  Gain 
0.1H8  Gain 


American  . . 

Herald  Tribune  .. 

Times  . 

World  . 

•Miiror  (T.)  _ 

News  (Tab.)  .... 
•BveniUK  Graphic 
•Bvenica  Journal 
•BveninR  Post  . . 
•Evenini;  World 

•Sun  . 

•Telegram  . 

Brooklyn  EaKle 
Brooklyn  Times  . 
Standard  I’niin  . 


JiHiriial  . 

S.  T.  &  A.  M.  Sen 

•I.a*ader  . 

•Wiseoasln  News  . 


.57.817  Gain 
39,136  Loss 
17,374  Gain 
50.329  Gain 


•News-Leuder 

TImeo-Disiiatch 


1,934,366  1.791.846  142..520Gain 

DAYTON 

1926  1925 

l.:).50.874  l.:i21.124  29.7.->0  Gain 

8.55.610  '  864.864  9.254  Loss 

651,168  IUH(.722  15,554  lams 


Totali 


WASHINGTON 

1926  1925 

. ..  2,385.245  2.229,070 

890..566  888.513 

691,9.52  706.844 

.592.4.30  412.841 

244.319  171.820 


News  . 
•Herald 
Journal 


Star  . 

Post  . 

•Evi  ning  Times 

Herald  . 

•Evening  .News 


l.->6,17.>  Gain 
2.053  Gain 
14.892  Loss 
179,589  Gain 
72.49«  Gain 


Totals 


.  2.8.57,652  2,8.52.710 

HOUSTON 

1926  1925 

.  1.154,6.36  1,143,170 

.  1.017,268  845.124 

.598,402  .  411,614 


Totals 


CHICAGO 

1926 

1,847,847 

2,853.615 

1,(M2.392 

490.752 

1,1.31.072 

.387,477 


Chronicle  . . . 
Post-Dispatch 
•Press  . 


Totals 


11.466  Gain 
172.144  Gain 
186,788  Gain 


4,8(M,512  4.409,097  395,415  Gain 


CINCINNATI 

1926  1925 

773.100  711.600 

..  1,202.100  1.207.800 

. .  1,108.800  1.080.600 

298..500  267.000 


•Daily  News  _ _ 

TVibum-  . 

Herald  Examiner 

•Post  . 

•America  n  . 

•Journal  . 


133.011  Gain 
106.092  Gain 
76,014  Gain 
49.008  Gain 
85.242  Gain 
75.720  Loss 


Totals 


. . .  2.770..306  2.:i99.908 

DES  MOINES 

1926  1925 

686,9.31  627,485 

791,052  722,783 

119,593  1529,017 


61. .500  Gain 
.5,700  Isms 
28.200  Gain 
31.500  Gain 


•Post  . 

•Tlmes-S'tar 
Enquirer  . . 
Tribune  . . . 


59.466  Gain 
68.289  Gain 
100.421  Limb 


Register 

•Tribune 

Capital 


Totals 


373,647  Gain 


PHILADELPHIA 

1926  1925 

.  1.7!)9.400  1.811,100 

.  701.400  7.36.800 

.  1.2tl8.001  1.292.180 

.  1.23.5..5.57  1.274.900 


Totals  .  1.807,576  1,879.245  1  8.3:11  Gain 

tSunday  Capital  discontinued  with  issue  of  February  21,  1926: 
includes  37,676  linage  Sunday  issue.  ! 

ATLANTA 

1926  -  I  1925 

Constitution  .  850,008  7^7,464  112,.-e44  Gain 

Journal  .  1.214;444  1,059.674  154.770  Gain 


NEW  ORLEANS 


Inqiiiror  . 

Record  . 

Ledger  . 

*Evening  Ledger 
North  AmrHoan 
•Bulletin  . 


TiiiieR-rieayiiiH 

Item  . 

States  . 

•Tribune  .... 


Totaln 


3.688.107  3,497,20*  190.99,3  Gain 


Totals 


...  2  064.4a32  1.797,jas 

KANSAS  CITY  i 

19W  ,  ,  192.5 

4“7.k31  ‘‘476.217 

_  :i»1.329  '  'l478>;985 

_ _  1-..571,474  . .1-1.688.688 

-  808,06^.,-.l.  820.792 


Totals  .  6  839.418  6.927..589  288,141  Loss 

North  American  ei>nibine<I  with  Udger  May  18,  1925. 

DETROIT 

1926  1925 

News  .  2.!6«..312  2.828,070  185.242  Gain 

Tlmis  .  1  180.046  1.0:i8.870  141,176  Gain 

Free  Press  .  1.476.888  1.31M.O!>2  82,796  Gain 

Totals  .  5.8-|0.246  .5.261. 0:<2  :<89.214  Gain 


MINNEAPOLIS 

1926  1925 

...  1  321.180  l.:3.32.190 

. . . .  1..308.077  l.Z;4.578 

-  447,355  414.770 


Journal 
•Post 
Star  . . 
•Times 


Tribnn.- 

Journal 

•Star 


11.010  Iams 
5.3.  4!I9  Gain 
.32. .585  Gain 


essing 
f  Mr. 
rtising 
nirnaJ, 


Totals 


.3. .326.SM  ‘'.3.364.832  38,236  Loss 

MEMPAlS 

1926  -  1925 

1.:ni.S83  i,:i28.!)4.3  17.980  Lom 

'e46.75C  4S47..588  49.168  Gsln 

.586.8!45  512.407  74.4.38  Gain 


Totals 


SEATTLE 

1926 

1  .857.566 
926.296 
.5.52.5!M 
197,988 


ST.  LOUIS 


Commercial  -Vpl 
•Nows-Seimltar 
•1‘ress  . 


Times  . 

Pest-Iiitelllgencer 

•Star  . 

•ri.ion-ReeonI  .. 


85.7.30  Gain 
147,910  Gain 
.32.312  l9Ms 
62.006  Gain 


Post -Dispatch 
Globe-Democrat 

•Stnr  . 

Times  . 


. . .  2.445.464  '  :2.:)38.9.38 

PITTSBURGH 

•  1 'IMS!  ys  ;••t92■, 

. .  .  .I'.yfAfaijs  H  902.124 
■^4,^7.  .  7'1«.s 

•  '788.1.38  •  •  72). 2 Hi 

.  ■2.oi3:.4'H''  ii.sro.oot) 

685.^  ‘-.701.«)8 


Totals 


106.526  Gsln 


Totali 


Totals  . 

'No  Siindas  edition. 


INDIANAPOUS 

1926  1925 

_  1.527.228  1.41.3.669 

...V  I'.OOO.SIS  982.071 
_  481.023  "  466.002 


•Chronicle-Telt  grntili' 
Gaxette-Times  ... . , 

Post  . . 

Press  . . '.  i . . 

•Sun  . 


BOSTON 

1926  ’  '  1925 

1.2.59.992  1.245.820 

1.. 323.507  1,240.926 

946,987  9.36  186 

496.572  376.560 

482.736  .394.860 

1.049.680  1.018,680 

628.000  616.619 

200.4.32  250.723 


113.5.59  Gain 
108.747  Gain 
15.021  Gain 


•News 
Star  ., 
•Times 


Herald  . . . 

Glebe  . 

Post  . 

Advertiser 

•Anierlean 

•Traveler 

•Transcript 

•Telegram 


14.172  Gain 
82..58I  Gain 
10.891  Ga'n 
120.01  *>  Gain 
87.876  Gain 
a)iJ»9  Gain 
11.381  Gain 
41.291  Loss 


.-i.SM.T;^  '  4.908.974 

PORTI-AND 

1926  ,  1025 

•  ’'470.)6»3''-'' 444.878 
Iv  ..l.OOOiWa  ~.M7«.I62 
.,  1,232.9.1^  1  1.31.5;968 
445.214  .-e31,.391 


Totals 


DENVER 

1926 
.528.444 
1.233.9.32 
394  884 


•Newn  . 

Oregon  Jounul 
Orevnoiao  ■  * « • 
•Telegram  ... 


46.620  fjORR 
4,676  Gain 
50.456  I)Oa8 


XewR 

•Time* 


TotalH  . 

St>  Miindny  edition. 


Totals 


Total# 
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HOW  EFFICENT  ARE  JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS? 

Records  of  Graduates  and  Their  Value  to  the  Profession  Analyzed  in  Relation  to  Four  Types  of  Instruc* 

tion,  Fully  Organized  School  Making  Best  Showing 


■W'lTH  the  attention  centering  on  the 
”  enrollment  of  some  6,000  students 
in  50  schools  of  journalism  during 
recent  weeks,  the  old  problem  of  the 
efficiency  of  such  schools  is  being  debated 
in  many  newspaper  offices.  A  recent 
study  of  the  situation,  in  which  the 
records  of  more  than  5,000  college  alumni 
were  considered,  reveals  some  interex>ting 
facts  concerning  the  various  devices  and 
programs  of  study  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  tlie  profession. 

Whether  a  student  shall  study  journal¬ 
ism  in  college  or  in  the  newspaper  office 
is  for  him  to  decide.  If  he  chooses  to 
study  it  in  college  he  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  choosing  from  a  variety  of 
programs  the  one  which  will  give  him  the 
best  preparation  for  life  and  for  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  practice.  It  is  in  the 
field  of  this  formal  education  that  the 
results  of  this  study  apply,  and  in  this 
field  will  be  found  a  difference  in  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  schools  ranging  from  5  to 
95  per  cent. 

Obviously,  the  test  of  professional  effi¬ 
ciency  from  the  newspaper  point  of  view 
is  the  number  of  journalism  graduates 
who  make  good  on  newspapers  and  stick 
to  newspaper  work.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  other  forms  of  journalism,  such  as 
magazine  editing,  correspondence  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  trade  and  technical  journal¬ 
ism,  press  and  feature  syndicate  work,  and 
certain  forms  of  publicity  and  advertising. 
To  give  a  student  a  professional  educa¬ 
tion  and  then  have  him  take  up  work  not 
related  to  the  profession,  is  to  be  as 
ineffective  as  possible.  The  education 
may  benefit  the  student,  as  it  surely  does, 
but  it  has  not  made  newspapers  better,  has 
not  advanced  the  interests  of  journalism 
(in  the  sense  intended),  has  not  replaced 
a  product  of  the  “old  school”  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  new  one,  has  not  achieved  the 
use  of  the  things  taught  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  program.  When  a  journalism 
graduate  takes  up  the  selling  of  bonds, 
becomes  cashier  in  a  bank,  begins  to 
manufacture  paper  boxes  or  automobiles, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  one  who  is  lost 
to  journalism  in  the  professional  sense. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  he  may 
be  a  better  citizen,  a  better  newspaper 
reader,  a  better  promoter  of  sales  and 
good-will  because  of  his  journalistic  ex¬ 
perience,  and  it  is  further  understood  that 
he  may  have  acted  with  the  greatest  wis¬ 
dom  in  entering  a  new  line  of  work,  so 
far  as  his  individual  case  is  concerned. 

But  this  does  not  confuse  the  issue.  It 
is  still  proper  to  judge  professional  effi¬ 
ciency  by  success  in  journalism  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  journalism  after  graduation.  Our 
schools  must  produce  graduates  who  make 
good  and  who  “stick”  if  they  are  to_  be 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  profession. 

With  alumni  occupation  as  a  criterion 
it  becomes  possible,  then,  to  go  back  into 
the  records  of  the  schools  and  see  what 
system  of  education  produces  the  best 
record.  On  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  various  ways  of  making 
the  comparisons ;  schools  are  organized  in 
a  number  of  ways;  students  take  a  vary¬ 
ing  number  of  journalism  subjects ;  alum¬ 
ni  have  been  out  of  school  a  different 
■umber  of  years.  All  of  these  things  are 
important  in  determining  what  the  schools 
are  accomplishing. 

To  obtain  results  of  sufficient  weight  to 
warrant  the  drawing  of  conclusions,  I 
made  a  study  of  four  systems  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  journalism  all  of  which  have  been 
referred  to,  loosely,  as  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  The  first  two  of  these  were  real 
schofds  of  journalism,  organized  as 
schools  offering  their  own  degree  and 
settling  their  own  problems.  The  third 
was  a  curriculum  administered  by  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  an  English  department;  the  fourth 
was  a  general  college  course  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  election  of  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism  without  reference  to  journalism  or¬ 
ganization  or  requirements.  In  addition. 


By  LAWRENCE  W.  MURPHY 

Director  Courses  in  Journalism,  University  of  Illinois 


observation  was  made  of  the  regffiar  arts  oer  oi  courses  laxen  is  signmpiu  in  ^ore  in  knowing  the  effect  of 'the  schooh 
college  course  which  did  not  offer  any  professional  education  for  journalism.  It  of  journalism  on  newspapers  than  uoon 
chance  for  election  of  journalism  subjects,  is  based  on  present  occupation  of  434  the  magazines  and  special  publication 
such  as  reporting,  copyreading  and  history  graduates  measured  against  the  number  or  aHvprtieintr  fi»ia  u  r 

of  journalism..  ^  .  of .  journalism  subjects  they  studied  in  the  general  ^aTulatLns  rep;ese^ 


of  courses  taken  is  significant  in 


from  the  school  having  the  Ix'tter  record 
by  an  amount  that  approximates  earlier 
ligures. 

Newspaper  men  are  probably  interested 


The  comparison  of  these  systems  must  university : 


this  article  there  is  a  record  for  the 


T.\ken 

(,No  reference  to  registration) 


depend  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  simi-  ,  „  newsnaner  vmrlH  t'u  ! 

Value  of  Nuubek  of  Touknalism  Courses  newspaper  woriu,  e.xclusuely.  lhat 

arity  of  conditions  m  various  schools  ^  record  shows  that  the  schools  of  journal- 

because  unusual  conditions  in  one  schoo  •  ism  have  61  per  cent  of  their  alumni  b 

might  make  he  figures  for  that  school  (Ao  referer.ce  to  reg,strat,o,0  newspaper  and  news  service  work;  that 

the  results'  For'  a  I'r'ge  n  im''be’?"  of  U.  Record  , - - ^  the  divisions  and  miscellaneous  dependent 

and  the  results  tor  a  large  number  ot  Courses  In  Jour-  Out  of  Pci.  out  of  programs  of  study  have  18  per  cent  of 

years  and  a  large  number  oi  cases  ob-  i,,  joumali  m  nalism  Journalism  Journalism  their  alumni  on  newspapers  and  in  news 

tamed  to  overcome  possible  variations.  i .  n  149  .90  service;andthatnon-professionallyreg- 

That  the  tpe  of  organization,  such  as  f;;; }2  88  j8  istered  arts  graduates  taking  three  or 

school,  deparhrunt ,  dunsion,  and  siattcred  ^ .  23  \^  .40  more  courses  in  journalism  are  on  news- 

cottrscs,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  5 . , .  20  6  .30  papers  and  in  news  service  in  6  per  cent 

effectiveness  of  the  work  m  journalism  6  or  more. . . .  a9  12  .21  of  the  cases  studied.  Thus  we  see  th« 

may  be  judged  from  the  following  table  a  division  triples  its  effectiveness  from 

which  shows  that  the  school  is  producing  "  soouiu  oe  noicu  inai  inc  iiumucr  01  tipu/cnar^pr  nnint  *  iS 

from  20  to  O';  ner  rent  more  innrnalistc  cases  became  SO  Small  where  SIX  or  more  newspaper  ^int  of  view  up  to  18 
trom  riU  to  ya  per  cent  more  journalists  _  ,  _ .  , _  ....  •.  _  ner  cent  and  tVip  Kofiool  or  ooii^o,.  -t 


record  shows  that  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  have  61  per  cent  of  their  alumni  in 
newsjiaper  and  news  service  work;  that 
the  divisions  and  miscellaneous  dependent 


I .  -^2  service;  and  that  non-professionally  reg- 

3 . j  19  19  .50  istered  arts  graduates  taking  three  or 

4.’. 23  17  !40  more  courses  in  journalism  are  on  news- 

f . . .  ,6  -30  papers  and  in  news  service  in  6  per  cent 

6  or  more....  39  12  .21  qJ  Studied.  Thus  we  see  that 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  division  triples  its  effectiveness  from 


Present  Occupation 

Xo.  Courses 

In  Jour- 

Out  of 

Pci.  out  of 

in  Journali  m 

nalism 

Journalism 

Journalism 

1 . 

. .  11 

149 

.90 

2 . 

..  12 

88 

.88 

3 . 

. .  19 

19 

.50 

4 . 

..  23 

17 

.40 

5 . 

..  20 

6 

.30 

6  or  more. . 

..  59 

12 

.21 

than  anv  other  colleee  svstem  courses  had  been  taken  that  it  was  ^nd  the  school  or  college  of 

necessary  to  combine  them  to  keep  the  journahsm  serves  the  newspapers  directljr 
TYPE  OF  ORGANIZ.NTION'  record  properly.  If  the  number  had  been  ^  per_Mnt  oi  its  graduates.  Arts 

Professiotml  Efficiency  larger,  according  to  the  returns  received,  graduates  with  no  journalism  are  almost 

No.  1  School  (B.J.)  92  per  cent.  ‘he  effectiveness  would  have  increased—  ^  ‘o‘a>  3- 

No  2  School  ( B  I  itt  J  !'>  ner  cent  “P  ‘o  "me  courses,  the  increase  being  ^  ^  unioiding  ol  this  report  has 

No!  3  Curriculum  (Division)  46  per  noticeably  smaller  for  i^even  and  eight  it  a  consciousness  of  the 

courses.  What  is  given  in  the  foregoing  ‘p  bring  about  iinprovement  in  the 

No  4  4rts  Conrse  fmisc  J  S  ner  tables,  however,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  record  of  the  universities  in  their  pro- 

t  .“vris  c.Liurbc  o  pci  _  _  •.  •  tiram  of  lonrnal.ct.V  TU-t  _ 


larger,  according  to  the  returns  received, 
the  effectiveness  would  have  increased — 
up  to  nine  courses,  the  increase  being 


graduates  with  no  journalism  are  almost 
a  total  loss. 

The  unfolding  of  this  report  has 


i\o.  £.  ocnooi  ID.  L.1U.;  ti.  per  cent.  "c  —  -  .  “r  •*  •  — r  . 

No.  3  Curriculum  (Division)  46  per  noticeably  smaller  for  i^even  and  eight  , ‘h  it  a  consciousness  of  the 

courses.  What  is  given  in  the  foregoing  bring  about  improvement  in  the 

No  4  Arts  Coitrse  ('misr 'I  S  ner  tables,  however,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  *‘€cord  of  the  universities  in  their  pro- 

'  '  ‘  that  the  number  of  courses  taken  is  im-  g*"®™  of  journalistic  studies.  That  way 

c  .1.  portant,  for  it  indicates  as  wide  a  dif-  establish  the  kind  of  school  that 

These  percentages  vvere  fibres  on  the  fgrence  as  70  per  cent  between  the  producing  the  best  results, 

ollowing:  paduate  from  IW  to  1925  ..^tremes.  Journalism  can  never  be  any  better 

°Ii  professional  registration  were  con-  ‘han  .its  weakest  link,  and  the  weakest 

^aduate  rom  1  ’4  ‘o  sidered  independently  in  the  above  chart,  jink  'S  the  beginner.  That  beginner  must 

e'  io?c  lo^e  r  330  cases,  graduates  those  in  general  courses  who  took  prepared  to  take  his  place  and  must 

S  cisel^' gr"adJaFeT  oAhe^ceLr? arw  journalistic  stay  m  the  profession  or  it  will  always 

•440  cases,  graduates  01  me  general  arts  program  were  eliminated,  it  would  be  ^  profession  with  too  many  beginners. 

A  r  i‘"f  r  ^ound  that  the  figures  were  altered  slight-  I4e  must  know  enough  when  he  comes 

School  No.  4,  a  total  of  700  cases.  professional  school  requires  'rito  a  newspaper  office  to  report  news 

Here  we  have  organizations  with  and  accurately  and  fit  into  the  routine  of  the 

without  the  same  status  as  schools  of  therefore,  produce  a  figure,  for  the  same  practice.  He  must  have  an  appreciation 
law,  medicine,  education  engineering,  approximated  the  .210  per  of  the  traditions  and  ideas  of  the  pro- 

•  T  cent  of  the  last  row  and  column.  (The  Session  and  a  desire  to  co-operate  in 

ganized  in  the  same  way,  and  having  the  „„^her  of  non-professionally  registered  Projects  for  its  improvement.  He  must 
same  standing  on  the  university  campus  h,ave  the  feeling  that  journalism  is  a 

triple  t^  effectiveness  3,,^^  would  not  disturb  the  .210  by  profession  of  public  service  in  which  a 

of  o  her  systems  in  producing  profes-  ^  mistake  may  be  just  as  serious  as  the 

r  This  means  that  the  figures  for  schools  slip  of  the  surgeon’s  knife. 

•  T  IS  quantitative  measure  of  success  in  the  first  part  of  the  article  are  Evidently,  when  journalism  seem  to  be 

IS  reinforced  by  the  qualitative  success  supported  bv  the  new  count  represented  an  after-thought  in  the  academic  world, 
of  ‘he  same  alumni.  Those  from  the  non-professionally  regis-  when  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  mino 

real  schools  of  journalism  make  good  m  students  are  largely  the  1,  2,  3.  iniport.  when  it  has  less  standing  on  a 

much  larger  numbers  and  to  a  greater  4  students.  It  might  be  worth  campus  than  the  school  of  medicine  or 

noting  that  the  non-professionally  reg-  law,  the  student  gets  the  perfectly 
pr^ucts  of  the  third  and  fourth  systems,  reasonable  idea  that  it  does  not  amount 

Edi  op  who  have  m  mind  the  exceptions  approach  the  record  of  to  much.  The  result  is  that  he  regards 

to  t  IS  rule  should  not  contuse  it  vvith  journalism  school  graduates  with  six  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else 
t  ie  genera  run  o  experi^ce.  For  courses  or  more.  The  non-professionally  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  He  takes 
pery  co  ege  man  w  o  makes  good  m  registered  students  with  six  courses  are  up  journalism  to  help  him  earn  money 
journalism  vv;ithout  earning  something  journalism  within  a  short  time  to  study  law;  he  enrolls  in  editorial 

about  journalism  vvhile  in  college,  there  graduation  in  75  cases  out  of  100  writing  to  get  another  course  in  Eng- 

are  many  who  try  it  and  drop  offi  before  the  iournalism  school  graduates  are  lish  composition. 

they  have  even  ^n  notxed.  Of  hose  35  cases  out  of  100.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  are 

\v  o  earn  something  about  it  "hffc  m  ^  preliminary  survey  of  the  journalism  worthy  reasons  for  taking  a  course  in 
co  ege  t  e  journa  ism  sc  ool  graduaps,  alumni  indicates  that  the  greater  number  journalism  but  that  they  are  not  the  chief 
1.1  terms  of  large  nu^mbers,  are  making  profession  do  so  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  profes- 

ffiat^hi  schools  havT  'ceac^d  T  S  five  years  out  of  college,  sional  course.  To  shape  the  progFam  of 

Wvn  The  loss  here  seems,  again,  to  bear  a  studies  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 

u  A  opinent,  but  that  they  relation  to  how  the  student  looked  side-show  public  is  to  reverse  the  order 

worthy  way  ^  “P?"  journalism  while  he  was  in  college,  that  will  produce,  better  journalism  in 


nave  aireauy  uecomc  enect.vc  m  a  note-  journalism  while  he  was  in  college,  that  will  produce  better  journalism  in 

_ _ _  will  be  seen  that  the  number  staying  America.  The  main  tenet  in  the  school  of 

j  amount  of  college  entering  iournalism  is  influenc^  journalism  should  be  devoted  to  turning 

oS?  Tgg  '»■  o'  »ork.  .ho„  c«  i„„„aUs,s  fir,,. 


problem  of  the  professional  course.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  value  to  journalism 
of  the  graduate  bears  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  number  of  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism  that  he  studied  while  in  college.  The 
courses  in  journalism  here  referred  to  are 
such  subiects  as  reporting,  copyreading, 
law  of  the  press,  feature  writing,  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  history  of  journalism, 
country  journalism,  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism,  trade  and  technical  journalism, 
editorial  writing,  newspaper  administra¬ 
tion,  critical  writing,  and  research  in 
journalism. 

The  following  table  shows  very  clearly, 
in  the  percentage  column,  that  the  num- 


Graduates  Leaving  Journalism,  by  Years 


Preseut  OCCtJPATIOW 

Professional  School  Grads. 


Xon-Joumalism  Registration  Grads. 


Per  Cent 
Out  of 


CUm 

Journalism  Journalism 

Journalism 

Journalism 

Journalism 

Joumali 

1921 . 

.  18 

14 

.425 

5 

15 

.750 

1922 . 

.  17 

11 

.380 

5 

44 

.444 

1923 . 

.  21 

11 

.343 

3 

17 

.850 

1924 . 

.  19 

11 

.366 

6 

21 

.777 

1925 . 

.  22 

7 

.250 

5 

15 

.750 

97 

S4 

•  •• 

34 

71 

•  •  • 

In  this  compilation  the  records  of  non  journalism  graduates  who  took  less  than  three 
courses  in  journalism  subjects  were  eliminatM.  The  record  is  that,  then,  of  those  students 
who  made  some  effort  to  prepare  for  journalism  by  taking  more  than  two  courses  bearing  on 
practice.  This  cross  section  of  a  general  situation  represents  246  rases. 
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Detroit  News  City  Circulation 
Is  Pradically  As  Great  As  Number 
of  English  Speaking  Homes 


The  Detroit  News  Carrier  Scarcely  Needs  a  Route  Book 
Practically  Every  English-Speaking  Home  Is  a  Customer 


Concentrate 
Your  Detroit 
Appropriation 

In  The  News  and  get  the  larg¬ 
est  possible  space  to  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  homes 


Detroit  has  always  afforded  the  advertiser  unique 
advertising  value — first,  because  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  field — ^cond,  because  of  The  Detroit  News  ability 
to  cover  it  alone. 

A  survey  of  the  city’s  population  recently  made  by  The  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  shows  Detroit  and  adjacent  communities  to 
have  1,188,936  English  speaking  people,  or  289,984  English 
speaking  families. 

The  Detroit  News  in  the  city  of  Detroit  alone  sells  upwards  of 
248,000  copies,  thus  showing  almost  complete  coverage  of  the  most 
likely  responsive  element  of  Detroit’s  population. 

Advertisers  have  in  the  Detroit  market  a  testing  laboratory  of  unlimited 
opportunities,  for  here  is  America’s  fourth  city  easily  coverable  for  any  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  use  of  one  newspaper.  Here  is  an  ideal  situation :  a  rich  market, 
a  home  newspaper  covering  it  singly,  an  economical  rate  and  a  big  popula¬ 
tion!  Test  it  out  yourself. 


The  Detroit  News 

The  HOME  Newspaper 

350,000  Sunday  Circulation  320,000  Weekly  Circulation 
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STUART  WEST  BEGINS  THIRTIETH  YEAR 
AS  WRITER  OF  FINANCIAL  NEWS 


Recalls  Vast  Changes  in  Wall  Street  Since  1897 — Fluctuations 
in  Market  Now  Far  More  Violent — Began  Career  with  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser — With  C.  P.  A.  Since  1920 


CTUART  P.  west,  head  of  the 

*'inl  tio\irc  /-U'riQ rtm^'n t  ni  flip  (  n 


Stuart  P.  West 


finan¬ 
cial  news  department  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press  Association,  started  on  Oct. 

19  the  3Jth  year 
of  his  career  as 
a  Wall  Street  re¬ 
porter  and  ana¬ 
lyst  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  markets. 

Mr.  West  is 
one  of  two  or 
three  really  no¬ 
table  newspaper 
financial  writers 
of  his  time,  and 
newspapers 
throughout  the 
country  which 
carry  his  stock 
market  dispatches 
daily  published 
his  reminiscent  story  on  “Three  Decades 
in  Wall  Street,”  illustrating  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  manner  the  vast  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  New  York  financial 
community  since  1897. 

On  his  first  job  with  the  old  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  Mr.  West  says 
he  soon  found  that  even  all  the  Harvard 
University  economics  courses  did  not 
equip  him  to  start  in  immediately  writing 
about  the  markets. 

“The  first  day  I  got  an  awful  attack 
of  nerves  and  had  to  call  in  a  man  who 
was  then  a  prominent  financial  writer, 
and  who  has  since  become  high  in  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs,  to  help  me  out,”  he  says. 
“It  was  a  wonderfuj^  relief  when  he  took 
over  the  dictation.” 

When  the  Commercial  Advertiser  be¬ 
came  the  New  York  Globe  in  1903,  Mr. 
West  continued  as  financial  editor  for  the 
paper  until  the  Globe  was  erased  from 
the  metropolitan  landscape  in  1923  by 
Mr.  Munsey.  Since  that  time  Mr.  West’s 
articles  have  appeared  in  New  York  in 
the  Evening  World.  Mr.  West’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Consolidated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  dates  from  its  inception  in  1920. 

Stock  market  reporting  is  much  more 
strenuous  than  it  used  to  lie,  Mr.  West 
avers.  Thirty  years  ago  the  market  was 
running  to  200,000  or  as  high  as  500,000 
shares  a  day.  Now  it  is  a  market  of 
1,500,000  or  even  2,500,000  shares  and  the 
number  of  issues  traded  in  has  increased 
between  three  and  four  times. 

Since  1922  the  main  characteristic  of 
the  stock  market  has  been  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  changed  from  a  bull  to 
a  bear  market  and  vice  versa,  without  an 
intervening  period  of  gradual  change,  as 
Mr.  West  views  the  market.  Changes 
now  are  far  more  violent  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago,  when  a  bull  market  had 
frequent  interruptions  during  which 
prices  would  slip  off,  and  then  the  ad¬ 
vance  would  be  resumed.  At  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  an  advance  or  decline,  there 
would  be  an  interval  of  uncertain  fluctua¬ 
tions  lasting  sometimes  for  months. 

Nowadays  the  market  goes -all  one  way 
or  all  the  other,  Mr,  West  says.  Bull 
speculation,  once  checked,  passes  into  bear 
speculation  and  the  same  is  true  in- 
\  ersely. 

“In  past  years  Europe  was  a  big  factor 
in  the  market,”  says  Mr.  West,  “and  the 
first  question  asked  as  Wall  Street  came 
down  to  business  in  the  morning  was 
‘How  is  London?’  During  the  big  mar¬ 
kets,  people  used  to  sit  up  all  night  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  London,  five  hours  ahead 
of  New  York,  was  going  to  do.  If 
American  stocks  in  London  were  up  a 
point,  our  market  would  be  un  corre¬ 
spondingly,  and  if  London  was  down  our 
first  prices  would  be  low,  too. 

“Today  there  is  only  a  small  market 
for  American  stocks  in  London,  because 
we  bought  back  practically  all  of  the 
floating  supply  and  a  large  part  of  the 
investment  supply  during  and  just  after 
the  World  War.  There  is  no  longer  any 


interest  taken  in  the  nominal  quotations 
on  .American  stocks  in  London  and  they 
liave  ceased  to  be  a  market  influence.” 

The  money  market  is  not  as  important 
as  an  influence  on  stocks  as  it  was  thirty 
years  and  less  ago,  according  to  Mr. 
West.  He  says: 

“.Almost  invariably,  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  fall  of  the  year  witnessed  a  money 
pinch  which  would  upset  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Now  this  contingency,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  is  at  least  improbable,  for  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  the  banks  have 
pooled  their  resources. 

“In  the  old  times  it  was  a  regular  proc¬ 
ess  for  the  interior  banks  to  call  in  their 
Wall  Street  loans  in  order  to  meet  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  crop  mov¬ 
ing.  This  would  force  liquidation  and 
bring  about  a  more  or  less  severe  decline, 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  much  of  a  bull  speculation  in  the 
preceding  summer.  Nowadays  there  is 
no  worry  about  credit.  Money  is  not 
apt  to  get  above  6  per  cent,  whereas  one 
fine  day  in  December,  1899,  it  was  quoted 
at  160.  James  R.  Keene,  the  big  leader 
at  that  time,  was  on  top  of  the  market 
that  day. 

“In  the  panic  of  1907,  on  Oct.  28,  when 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  failed, 
call  money  was  simply  unobtainable. 
One  broker  was  instructed  to  go  into  the 
money  crowd  and  borrow  a  half  million — 
a  very  small  amount — and  pay  the  limit 
whatever  it  was.  He  could  not  get  an 
offer  after  bidding  100  and  200  per  cent. 

“It  is  curious  to  look  back  to  1897  and 
recall  what  we  used  to  write  about  at 
that  time.  There  was  a  revolution  down 
in  Cuba  and  we  used  much  space  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this.  But  more  important  than  any¬ 
thing  else  was  yellow  fever.  This  dread 
disease  (now  a  matter  of  history  in  the 
United  States,  thanks  to  the  Public 
Health  Service)  used  to  appear  regularly 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  and 
the  market  was  terribly  sensitive  to  the 
reports.  Advices  would  come  saying 
there  were  ‘two  more  yellow  fever  cases 
in  New  Orleans,’  and  prices  would  break 
a  couple  of  points. 

“The  weather  map  used  to  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  interest,  for  with  the 
approach  of  colder  temperatures  the  fever 
would  be  checked.  Then  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say,  ‘The  market  went  higher 
today  because  of  colder  weather  in  the 
South  and  the  absence  of  new  yellow  fe¬ 
ver  cases.’ 

“Two  big  industrial  stocks  at  that  time 
were  American  Sugar  and  Chicago  Gas, 
the  latter  now  known  as  the  People’s  Gas 
Co.  of  Chicago.  These  stocks,  along  with 
the  old  American  Tobacco,  fluctuated 
wildly.  American  Sugar  had  a  habit  of 
always  moving  against  the  market. 


HOME 

delivered 

circulaiion 


— i 

400.000 

SUNDAY 


“As  to  the  rails.  Northern  Pacific  paid 
three  assessments  and  after  these  were 
tacked  on  to  the  price,  sold  as  low  as 
2y2.  F'our  years  later,  in  the  famous 
panic,  the  same  stock  sold  at  $1,000. 

“It  was  an  in-between-season  time  that 
we  were  writing  about  29  years  ago.  The 
excited  happenings  lay  behind  and  ahead. 

“1  was  still  a  young.ster  when  I  wrote 
about  the  Maine  explosion  in  Havana 
Harlwr  in  the  later  winter  of  1898.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  wide  open  break,  but  it 
did  not  last  more  than  a  day.  Then 
prices  began  to  harden  and  to  discount 
the  inevitable  .American  triumph. 

“I  shall  never  forget  May  1,  1898, 
when  word  came  of  the  victory  of  Man¬ 
ila  Bay.  This  precipitated  a  headlong 
buying  movement  and  the  bull  market 
kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  summer.” 


HAY  QUE  LINCHAR  AL  JUEZ!” 


Cuba  So  Demanded  Umpire’s  Death, 
Says  El  Mundo  Publisher 

Twenty  thousand  Cubans  followed  the 
World’s  Series  daily  on  a  magnetic  score- 
board  operated  by  El  Mundo,  Havana 
newspaper,  .Antonio  G.  Mora,  general 
manager  of  El  Mundo,  who  has  been 
visiting  newspaper  plants  in  New  York, 
told  Editor  &  Piblishkr,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  this  week.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  “listened  in”  over  the  radio, 
while  the  population  of  five  Cuban  cities 
received  the  returns  by  direct  telephone 
loops  from  El  Mundo,  Mr.  Mora  said. 

The  entire  nation  became  delirious  with 
enthusiasm,  at  the  expense  of  lost  hats  and 


collars  and  other  articles  of  apparel,  when 
Babe  Ruth  hit  his  historic  homers.  The 
Babe  today  rivals  President  Machado  and 
Capablanca,  the  chess  player,  as  the  Culian 
national  hero,  Mr.  Mora  asserted.  “Hav 
(jue  linchar  al  juez!”  (“Kill  the  um¬ 
pire!”)  is  a  national  slogan. 

“The  interest  of  the  Cubans  in  the 
-American  national  pastime,”  Mr.  Mora 
ix)inted  out,  “indicates  the  e.xtent  to  which 
Cuba  has  become  ‘sold’  not  only  on  Ameri¬ 
can  ideas  but  upon  .American  products. 
Cuba  today  is  the  sixth  best  customer  of 
American  advertisers.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  her  imports  are  from  the  United 
States. 

“Several  Havana  newspapers  carry 
more  advertising  by  leading  .American 
concerns  than  those  of  any  cities  in  the 
United  States,  a  dozen  metropolitan 
centers  excepted. 

“With  the  first  half  of  the  funds  for  a 
$200,0()0,0(X)  road  building  program  al¬ 
ready  appropriated,”  Mr.  Mora  pointed 
out,  “the  diversification  of  the  island’s  in¬ 
dustries  will  s(X)n  l)C  under  way.  Sugar 
will  no  longer  be  the  predominant  crop. 
This  diversification  will  bring  opportun¬ 
ities  for  the  manufacturers  of  American 
machinery  and  other  advertisers.” 


FORM  ALLEN  ASSOCIATES 

J.  W.  -Allen,  managing  director  of 
-Associated  Dailies  of  F'lorida,  this  week 
announced  the  formation  of  The  -Allen 
-AssiKiates,  organized  to  do  a  general 
newspaper  brokerage  and  commission 
business  in  the  South,  with  offices  at 
Jacksonville.  The  announcement  states 
that  Mr.  .Allen  will  continue  with  -Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  of  Florida  until  Jan.  1. 


THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

Leadt  in  Jacksonville  Circulation 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

Leads  in  Suburban  Circulation 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

Leads  in  Total  Circulation 

The  Jacksonville  home  delivered  (by  car¬ 
riers)  circulation  of  the  daily  Florida 
Times-Union  is  26,798;  a  lead  of  13,000. 
The  Jacksonville  and  Jacksonville  subur¬ 
ban  circulation  (Jacksonville’s  trading  ter¬ 
ritory)  of  the  daily  Florida  Times-Union 
is  42,742;  a  lead  of  22,000. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  daily  Florida  ^ 
Times-Union  is  54,423;  a  lead  of  28,000. 

There  Is  No  Substitute  for  Circulation 

(The  above  figures  of  our  circulation  were 
taken  from  our  records  of  circulation  of 
October  2,  1926,  and  refer  to  the  daily  net 
paid  only.  The  Sunday  circulation  in  each 
division  is  greater  than  the  daily.) 

The  circulation  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Florida  Times-Union  for  six  months  ending 
September  30th,  1926,  averaged  53,274.  The 
net  press  run  for  Wednesday,  October  13th, 
was  55,250.  The  net  press  run  for  Sunday, 
October  10th,  1926,  was  71,575. 

Martha  ®tmrs-3lntan 
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The  Most  Effective  Advertising 
Medium  in  the  Metropolitan 
Suburbs — 

Suburban  Rotogravure  Sections 


of 

•Nm  fork  (linnea 

The  combined  circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  Suburban 
Rotogravure  Tabloid  Picture  Sections  published  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  has  increased  over  20,000  copies  since  the  issuing  of 
the  rate  card.  The  larger  circulation  emphasizes  the  power 
of  this  advertising  medium. 


Present 
Net  Paid 
Circulation 

Westchester  and  Connecticut  Section — in  Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess  and 

Rockland  Counties  (New  York)  and  Connecticut  .  61,760 

New  Jersey  Section — throughout  New  Jersey  .  78,000 

Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Section — in  Brooklyn  and  throughout  Long  Island  97,965 
Bronx,  Harlem  and  Washington  Heights  Section — in  territory  north  of  110th 
Street,  Bronx.  Harlem,  Morningside-Washington  Heights .  78,165 

Total  .  315,890 


Every  section  publishes  only  news  photo¬ 
graphs  of  people  and  events  in  its  territory. 

Advertisers  in  these  sections  have  the 
strong  advantages  of  local  interest,  the  at¬ 
traction  of  pictures,  and  the  prestige  of  The 
New  York  Times.  The  sections  are  sure 
of  the  close  attention  of  every  reader  in 
their  areas. 

Pioneer  in  the  field  of  rotogravure  print¬ 
ing,  The  New  York  Times  has  brought  its 
process  of  rotogravure  reproduction  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  beauty 
of  advertisements  in  The  New  York  Times 


rotogravure  picture  sections  increases  their 
appeal. 

The  New  York  Times  carries  a  greater 
volume  of  rotogravure  advertising  than  any 
newspaper  in  the  world.  In  the  nine 
months  of  this  year  The  Times  published 
764,914  agate  lines  of  rotogravure  advertis¬ 
ing,  170,096  lines  more  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year  and  an  excess 
over  the  second  New  York  newspaper  of 
391,032  lines. 

Advertisements  in  The  New  York  Times 
are  subject  to  censorship  to  exclude  false, 
misleading  or  otherwise  objectionable 
statements. 


Uht  Jfetor  JJiwrk 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  A  SUNDAY  FEATURE  editor.  The  reporter  himself  must  de¬ 
termine  the  length  of  a  feature  story. 

LISTED  BY  NEW  YORK  EDITOR  Sometimes  a  straight-laced  student  will 


GEORGIA  SCHOOL  TO  BUILD 


Sometimes  a  straight-laced  student  will  Henry  W.  Grady  Journalitm  Cour 
come  to  Mr.  Beazell  and  say ;  »  n  u  j  »  1 1 

“I'm  not  going  to  print  any  crime  or  o  e  ou*e  a  niverti  y 

scaiidal  in  my  newspaper.”  On  the  campus  of  the  University  ot 


Should  Be  Based  on  News  Says  W.  P.  Beazell  of  New  York  On  the  campus  of  the  University  .t 

World — Shun  Adjectives  and  “Fine  Writing”  To  this  assertion,  Mr.  Beazell  always  Georgia  at  .\thens,  Ga.,  ground  has  been 

I-I_  Advi*<»«  ^  devastating  reply.  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  building 

_  “If  you  do  away  with  crime  in  your  costing  $200,000  to  house  the  Henry  W. 

R  PHii  IP  cruiiviFR  newspaper,”  he  will  say  to  them,  “you  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  a  branch 

py  rnii-ir  (Jq  crime  everywhere,  of  the  University.  The  building  is  to 

11  was  in  the  days  before  typewriters.  But  a  writer  is  not  a  good  journeyman  must  do  away  with  all  sermons  in  be  erected  from  funds  subscribed  by  the 

A  A  young  man  sat  in  the  city  room  unless  he  can  tell  his  story  in  exactly  the  t^e  churches  in  your  city  for  if  there  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
of  New  York  World,  feverishly  filling  mood  it  should  be  told.”  rxo  crime,  why  should  there  be  any  durmg  a  recent  successful  canvass  for  a 

dieet  after  sheet  A  result  of  this  sound  advice  and  otUc.  Preaching?  \ou  will  have  little  litera-  $1  ^,000  endowment.  . 

With  scribbled 

longhand.  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  the  chief, 
his  eyes  not  yet 
blinded  by  con¬ 
stant  editorial 
watchful- 
ness,  passed  down 
the  room  between 
the  rows  of  desks. 

He  paused  beside 
the  young  man 
and  picked  up  the 

first  sheet  he  had  oaiiy  news  siory  i  nere  is  always  oacK-  - . — - 

written.  P  beazeu.  ground  and  implications  to  every  news  doing  practical  work.  Its  graduates  are 

In  one  of  the  evetit  impossibl^e  to  exhaust  in  the  limited  Reuter  s  Chief  Given  Luncheon  hy  located  in  many  sections  of  the  country 

most  sensational  space  allowed  it  in  the  daily  edition.  An  I  Cor>t>««r  and  .^>ono  nf  A  P  and  thev  are  all  doincr  well.  Some  of 


To  this  assertion,  Mr.  Beazell  always  Georgia  at  .Athens,  Ga.,  ground  has  been 
has  a  devastating  reply.  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  building 

“If  you  do  away  with  crime  in  your  costing  $200,000  to  house  the  Henry  W. 

newspaper,”  he  will  say  to  them,  “you  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  a  branch 

must  do  away  with  crime  everywhere,  of  the  University.  The  building  is  to 

\ou  must  do  away  with  all  sermons  in  be  erected  from  funds  subscribed  bv  the 


A  result  of  this  sound  advice  and  otnv.  Preaching?  \ou  will  have  little  litera-  $1  ^,000  endowment, 
instruction  given  bv  Mr.  Beazell,  students  “  you  insist  on  disregarding  The  new  building  is  to  be  3  stories  and 

in  his  class  write  features  that  sell.  Last  scandal  Opera  would  be  ‘o  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  teaching 

year  one  student  sold  enough  articles  in  driven  from  the  boards,  since  almost  every  all  branches  ot  journalism  and  coin- 

one  term  to  pay  his  tuition  for  the  whole  one  is  based  on  some  crime  or  scandal.  merce.  Not  only  wi  1  the  literary  side 

3J.  What  vou  mean  is  that  rather  than  of  journalism  be  taught  but  the  mechan- 

He  follows  the  laboratory  method  of  omitting  crime  stories  from  your  col-  ical  side  also.  Linotype  machines  and 

teaching,  and  assigns  his  students  to  >ou  will  use  good  taste  in  your  printing  presses  will  be  installed  I  is 

stories  as  regular  staff  men  of  the  World  Presentation  of  this  type  ot  news.  oped  to  have  Je  building  completed  in 

are  assicned  ^*bics  will  be  sound  if  you  make  tune  for  the  192/  fall  opening. 

“My  poliev,"  he  has  said,  “is  to  take  my  Sunday  features  as  just  as  true,  and  There  was  more  ^nu 

a^itrnmpntc'fnr  ‘^itnHav  fpatiirps  frnm  thp  accurate,  as  the  editor  of  good  taste  in  the  exercises  preliminar>  to  the  erec- 

assignments  tor  Sunday  features  trom  the  jj^ries  be.”  tion  of  the  building  for  the  Henry  W. 

current  nevvs.  The  ideal  Sunday  feature  - - -  Grady  School  of  Journalism  because  the 

stop’,  I  believe,  is  the  extension  of  the  niNNER  FOR  SIR  ROOFRiric  experience  in  connection  with  the  opera- 

daily  newrs  story.  There  is  always  back-  DINNER  FOR  SIR  RODERICK 

ground  and  implications  to  every  news  doing  practical  work.  Its  graduates  are 

evetit  impossibl^e  to  exhaust  in  the  limited  Reuter’s  Chief  Given  Luncheon  hy  located  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
space  allowed  it  in  the  daily  edition.  An  i  Cooper  and  Stone  of  A.  P.  and  they  are  all  doing  well.  Some  of 

outstanding  story  is  always  worth  carry-  the  graduates  of  this  school  who  have 


most  sensational  space  allowed  it  in  the  daily  edition.  An  I  Cooper  and  Stone  of  A.  P.  and  they  are  all  doing  well.  Some  of 

and  mysterious  murder  cases  of  the  age,  outstanding  story  is  always  worth  carry-  e  i  j  the  graduates  of  this  school  who  have 

the  story  began.  mg  on  on  Sunday  into  further  detail,  his-  -Vlelville  L.  Stone,  counselor,  and  Kent  practical  newspaper  work  and  suc- 

“J.  P.”  dropped  the  paper  in  disgust,  torical,  analytical,  or  interpretive.”  Loopp  general  manager  of  the  Asso-  cess  include :  Miss  Ann  Louise  Moon,  who 

Turning  to  the  boy,  he  made  this  obscr-  At  regular  intervals  during  the  year,  ciated  Press,  were  hpts  Oct  18  p  a  dm-  the  staff  of  the  LaGranse  (Ga.) 

vation:  Mr.  Beazell  has  his  class  members  make  giveii  m  New  York  to  Sir  Roderick  £,„,Yv  Refortcr.  Miss  Louise  B.' Osborne, 

“If  that  murder  case  is  not  sensational  up  their  own  Sundav  supplements  from  Jones,  chairman  ot  the  board  and  manag-  vvho’is  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany  (Ga.) 


“If  that  murder  case  is  not  sensational  up  their  own  Sunday  supplements  from  J  ones,_  chairman  ot  the  board  and  manag- 
and  mysterious  in  itself,”  he  said,  “all  stories  they  have  written  in  school.  He  "’8  director  of  Reuter  s.  Ltd.,  British 
the  adjectives  in  the  world  won't  make  has  each  student  “buy”  his  or  her  own  -i  i  c  t  j  m 


Daily  Herald,  Dudley  Hughes  Milton, 
city  editor  of  the  Hol>kins~eille  (Ky.) 


newspaper,  wherever  he  or  she  pleases.  .  Sir  Roderick  sailed  fp  London  Oct.  19,  Era;  Samuel  Hoyt  Worley,  At 

T'l _ __i*  .1..  e  tt  tfwlnvv'ina  n  trtn  amnnn  wnrlH  .  '  . 


William  Preston  Beazell,  assistant  man-  They  decide  what  policy  they  will  follow,  billowing  a  pip  around  the  world, 
orinor  pHitnr  nf  flip  New  York  World,  w'hether  ihev  will  he  sensational  or  sedate  .’Among  the  luncheon  guests  were. 


lanta  news  editor  of  the  Industrial  Index, 


aging  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  w'hether  they  will  be  sensational  or  sedate,  ■- pmsts  were:  cdunibus,  Ga. ;  Murray  Ellis  Wyche, 
who  also  teaches  Sunday  feature  story  entertaining  or  instructive.  They  are  fur-  state  news  editor  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 

writing  at  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour-  nished  with  make-up  blanks,  and  told  p,  'p  ^  w  j  Nezvs;  M.  P.  Sullivan,  Waynesboro 


nalism,  Columbia  University,  usually  to  make  their  sections  readv  for  their  (Ga.)  True  Citiccn. 

tells  his  students  this  anecdote  to  impress  imaginary  composing  room  foreman.  <b’//./na  E«//c/»i,-  David  Sarnoff,  Charles  _ 

upon  them  his  assertion  that  they  must  Last  year,  as  an  example,  a  girl  who  ^herrnan  Oittm-U,  w 

"miserly  with  a.Ijcctives."  For  tour  w.rs  taking  Mr.  Bearell’s  torirse  chose  to  vSa,  Sfr^;  Sw  Wh  Ha^^^  CHARTER  FOR  FREEPORT  WEEKLY 
years,  Mr.  Beazell  has  taught  the  feature  publish  her  supplement  in  Doylestown.  pimer  F  Rrnwn^Dpden  M  Reid  editor  The  Long  Island  Chronicle  Publishing 
writing  course,  which  is  known  as  of  about  5,(XX)  population.  r  fhl  \t‘  York  Herald  Tribune  '  Tulian  ’  beaded  by  Fred  R.  Jones,  well-known 


wriiing  course  wme.i  is  k  luw..  <ls  juu  -  xa  «  cuy  o.  .xuum  .i.vw  popuiaiioii.  Tribune;  Julian  -  J?"”'  weii-Known 

nalism  247  and  248  at  Columbia.  Early  She  knew  her  town ;  she  knew  whM  g  Mason  editor-in-chief  New  York  years  in  New  York  newspaper 

each  year  he  tries  to  make  plain  to  his  the  people  were  interested  in ;  and  in  Post  •  F  Douglas  Williams  work,  organized  this  week  with  $2.i,000 

students  that  the  Midas  touch  is  a  handi-  consequence,  did  a  first  rate  job,”  Mr.  yprk  manager  of  Reuter’s  capital  to  acquire  the  Long  Island  Chron- 


students  that  the  Midas  touch  is  a  handi-  consequence,  did  a  first  rate  job,”  Mr.  Yqj.j.  Manager  of  Reuter’s. 

cap  to  future  newspaper  men  and  women,  Beazell  said.  ‘  _ 

as  far  as  “golden  words”  are  concerned.  Other  students  picked  Brooklyn,  Tor- 
“Do  the  best  writing  that  you  can.”  Mr.  onto,  Boston,  Des  Moines  and  other  cities,  FREHEIT  OPENS  CHICAGO  OFFICE 
Beazell  says,  “but  not  fine  writing.  I  all  seeking  to  furnish  a  paper  that  would  The  Neiv  York  Daily  Freheit,  Jewish 


tele,  a  Freeport  weekly. 


NEWS  MAN  GETS  CITY  POST 


don’t  believe  in  fine  writing,  and  by  that  appeal  to^  residents  of  the  respective  cities,  language  newspaper,  lias  established  a  Charles  E.  Keegan,  for  20  years  con- 
I  mean  writing  that  has  so-called  sophis-  “I  don’t  like  to  ask  anyone  to  write  a  branch  in  Chicago  and  on  Oct.  9  inau-  nected  with  the  Neiv  York  F.vcning 

tication,  is  smart-aleck,  ornate,  or  high-  Sunday  feature  to  order,”  Mr.  Beazell  gurated  a  daily  Chicago  section  of  three  World,  was  sworn  in  on  Oct.  15  as  aid  to 

flown.  continued.  “Naturally  the  editor  of  a  pages.  The  Chicago  ed’tor  is  William  .Mdermanic  President  Joseph  V.  McKee. 

“The  English  language  should  be  to  daily  must  place  a  word  limit  on  the  .■\brams.  A.  Ravitch  is  the  western  busi-  of  New  York.  His  salary  in  the  new 

the  writer  what  a  kit  of  tools  is  to  the  stories  he  orders,  but  not  so  a  Sunday  ness  manager.  position  will  be  $5,000  a  year, 

journeyman.  A  woodworker  doesn’t  use 
the  same  chisel  for  all  his  carving.  He 
has  a  different  chisel  for  each  specific  job.  ^ 

There  are  250.000  words  in  our  language,  tjj  NoOZic  ^ 

There  is  the  right  word  for  every  thought,  ^  ^  _ 9. _ _ _  WW _ ^  ^  ^  ^ ^ 

every  phase,  every  mood.  4  - m  tt*lllKlIlC  HOlllC  TllV  OSCOO  H 

“Of  course  there  Hs  a  place  for  de-  . I 
scriptive  writing  and  for  poetic  writing.  ^  'jy' 


^Linotype  Mailbag|)M 


"That’s  What  You  Call 
SERVICE’’ 

The  following  was  taken  from 
the  above  customer’s  order  of 
August  17: 

"We  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
rushing  to  us  the  part  we  wired  for 
on  last  Monday.  Same  was  received 
about  9:00  o’clock  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  That’s  what  you  call  Service.” 

The  Cobb  Linotyping  Company 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Noozie  Says: 

Runs 

fine:  if  Vou  are. 

‘tHE  Bacon  ’ 


LINOTYPE 


The  International  Syndicate 
Baltimore 

Use!  Certified  Dry  Matt  Exclusively 


Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 
With  Certiiieds 

Certified  Dry  Mat  COLD  stereotyping 
stands  for  simplified  stereotyping. 

And  with  simplicity  goes  certainty  which 
means  well  printed  papers,  not  once  in  a 
while  but  all  the  time. 

Let  us  tell  you  why  so  many  of  your 
fellow  publishers  are  using  Certifieds — 
there’s  no  obligation  on  your  part. 


CERTIFED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility— use  Certifieds 

MADE  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Cincinnati  Post,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
has  a  lead  over  the  second 
Cincinnati  paper  of  more 
than  50,000  net  paid  circn-l 
lation.  The  Post’s  total 
circulation  is — 

205,359 


Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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EDITOR  SHARP,  SAGE  OF  EVERGLADES 
STIRS  THINGS  UP  AT  CANAL  POINT 


His  Bathtub  Census  Won  Criticism  and  Praise — Prints  Eight- 
Page  Weekly  in  Town  of  200 — Knows  Every 
Resident  of  His  Section 


*‘Thc  enumeration  of  l)ath  tubs  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades  goes  on  and  six  mure  real  tubs  have 
been  discovered,  this  exclutling  a  tin  tub  that 
a  feller  tried  to  ring  in  on  the  enumerator, 
although  under  the  conditions  of  the  contest, 
nothing  but  real  tubs  count. 

“Tubs  that  ‘are  to  be  installed,’  don’t  count. 

“A  captious  critic  of  the  public  service  this 
enumeration  is  doing,  complains  that  ‘Sharp  is 
knocking  the  Everglades.^  Well,  tlie  lack  of 
bathing  facilities  is  a  knock,  but  the  lack  can 
be  overcome  by  making  known  the  shortcoming. 

“Let's  come  clean." 


Okeecliubee  pay  me  $2.50  a  year  to  send 
the  paper  to  their  relatives  and  friends  at 
distant  points  and  make  the  sending  of  the 
paper  take  the  place  of  letter  writing.  For 
this  reason  I  like  it  when  correspondents 
at  South  Bay  and  Okeelanta  and  Belle 
Glade  put  comment  as  well  as  news  into 
their  communications ;  for  that  reason  I 
write  Community  Gossip  and  Farm  Talk 
and  let  the  preachers  go  the  limit  in  the 
church  notices.  I  write  many  of  the  news 
articles  with  as  much  view  to  how  they 
will  read  ten  years  from  now  as  how  they 
read  in  the  week  in  which  the  subject  t(X)k 
place.  But  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  get 
the  effect  I  want.” 

Sharp  knows  by  given  name  every  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  ’Glades  and  of  the  territory 
about  Okeechobee  and  when  anything 
occurs  worth  printing  the  News  gets  it  if 
someone  has  to  swim  the  lake  to  reach 
Canal  Point  with  the  story.  Sharp  can  be 
found  in  Canal  Point  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays — the  News  goes  to  press  Friday 
in  the  week  it  is  a 


Unimpressive  but  efficient  office  of  Everglades  News 


enUre  country.  — every  other  day  _  _ . . 

Canal  Point,  a  or  miss  proposition  if  one  journeys  to  see  what  they  can  find  t 
little  village  on  there  to  see  him.  He  may  be  at  Clewis-  again.  The  McClatchys,  ir 
the  eastern  shore  jon,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake,  at  Sacramento,  have  the  secret 
o  f  Okeechobee  Okeechobee,  on  the  north  side,  in  West  ous.” 

where  the  Palm  Palm  Beach,  or  miles  out  in  the  ’Glades  Sharp  has  worked  either 

Beach  Drainage  inspecting  a  truck  crop,  looking  over  a  reporter  or  editor  in  all  bu 

tal^s  its^  drainage  project  or  perhaps  merely  visit-  states  in  the  Union.  Born  ii 

'e  Conners  High-  jj,g  residents  to  learn  what  has  hap-  part  of  Southern  Illinoi' 

way  through  the  ’Glades  strikes  the  huge  the  last  time.  “Egypt”  he  was  taken  to 

body  of  water  to  begin  its  34  mile  stretch  jg  wonder  the  people  of  the  Ever-  Mo.,  by  his  parents  when  a 

along  the  shore  to  Okeechobee  City,  is .  ......  . 

the  home  of  the  News.  To  the  casual 
visitor  it  is  a  mystery  how  Canal  Point 
can  support  a  newspaper  of  any  kind  for 
its  population  is  hardly  more  than  200 
and  settlements  in  the  ’Glades  are  few 
and  far  between.  Sharp,  however,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  an  eight  page,  six  column  news¬ 
paper  as  clean  as  a  whistle  typographical¬ 
ly  with  big  town  make-up,  chuck  full  of 
news  and  gossip  and  editorial  observa¬ 
tions  and  with  a  weekly  average  of  five 
or  six  columns  of  legal  and  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  columns  of  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

Since  the  recent  hurricane  he  has  been 
hot  on  ihe  trail  of  officials  responsible 
for  the  Lake  Okeechobee  levees.  Proper 
construction  and  care  w'ill  present  the 
lake  from  rep<.‘ating  its  recent  disastrous 
overflow,  he  declares. 

Sharp’s  subscribers  include  vi 
every  family  residing  around  Lake  Okee¬ 
chobee,  their  relatives  in  distant  states 
and  almost  every  owner  of  land  in  the 
’Glades  residing  between  Alaska  and  Key 
West  and  Labrador  and  San  Diego, 

California.  Sharp  has  been  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades  hardly  more  than  eight  years  but  ^  . . . . 

he  has  made  such  an  intensive  study  of  the  Everglades  N( 
the  territory  and  conditions  that  he  is  re- 
garded  as  one  of  the  foremost  living  recently 
authorities  on  one  of  the  strangest  sec-  ‘ 
tions  of  the  L'nited  States.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
“covers”  it  from  the  news  standpoint  pro¬ 
vides  in  his  newspaper  a  moving  picture 
of  the  ’Glades  unobtainable  even  by  visit¬ 
ing  the  territory. 

The  best  description  of  the  New's  is 
supplied  by  Sharp  himself  in  a  paragraph 
appearing  recently  in  his  editorial  column 
bearing  the  standing  head  “In  Lieu  of 
Golf.”  There’s  no  golfing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Canal  Point  and  when  the  editor  of 
the  News  feels  the  need  of  that  exercise 
ith  capitalists  and  people  who 


Howard  Sharp 


glades  district  of  Palm  Beach  county  to  Charleston,  Mo.,  the  following  yea 
recently  nominated  him  as  their  repre-  At  13  years  of  age  he  ran  away  fro 
sentative  on  the  Board  of  County  Com-  home  to  go  west  and  fight  Indians  but 
missioners.  They  desired  a  man  wlio  stone-hearted  brakeman  on  a  freight  tra 
knew  the  ’Glades  thoroughly  and  when  unloaded  him  at  Humboldt.  Tenn.  The 
Sharp  finally  did  consent  to  go  into  he  met  his  Waterloo  for,  to  keep  fro 
politics  his  opponent  was  licked  with  the 
appearance  of  his  announcement. 

Sharp’s  bathtub  census  is  only  one  of  the 
things  of  this  kind  he  has  launched.  The 
beautification  idea  struck  him  some  time 
ago  and  to  foster  a  general  clean-up  of 
premises  and  the  creation  of  lawns  he  set 
out  to  conduct  a  lawnmower  census,  offer¬ 
ing  a  six  months’  subscription  to  the 
News  to  every  resident  in  the  Okeechobee 
district  who  reported  the  ownership  of 
such  an  implement  of  warfare  against 
nature.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  his 
initial  announcement  Sharp  declared  “pro¬ 
fessionals,”  meaning  gardeners,  were 
■irtually  b'>rred.  Now-  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
offer  a  year’s  subscription  to  newlyweds. 

There’s  a  string  tied  to  this  offer,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  News  must  be  advised  of  the 
wedding  within  one  week  after  its  oc¬ 
currence.  “with  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
names  of  the  couple.” 

“Frankly,  it  doesn’t  surprise  me  that 

_  Hews  is  regarded  as  a 

unique  publication,”  he  told  the  writer 

_ iy.  “This  is  a  jazz  age.  I  put 

jazz  in  the  paper  because  the  times  call 
for  it. 


* 


It  is  natural  that  a  greaf^^^^ 
evening  newspaper  should 
dominate  the  circulation  field 
in  the  city  of  publication.  The 
News  does — decisively.  And, 

through  its  own  private  motor 
delivery,  The  News  gives  su¬ 
perior  and  remarkably  effective 
coverage  of  the  surrounding 
territory,  delivering  indi¬ 
vidual  copies  as  far  as  sev-  j, 
enty  miles  away.  That’s 
dominance — of  city  and  **^1 
te-ritcrv  as  well.  |  .;i 

Dan  A.  Carroll  J.  E.  Lutz 

110  E.  42nd  Tower  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  MB 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

September,  1926 

The  average  net  paid  curculation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun- 
dav  for  the  month  of  September, 
1926,  was  189,672. 


sc  popular  w  .  .  . 

find  time  heavy  on  their  hands  he  obtains 
it  by  pounding  the  keys  of  a  typewriter. 
Hence  the  standing  head  over  this  par¬ 
ticular  column. 

“I  would  like  to  picture  in  every  issue 
of  this  newspaper  the  state  and  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  residents  of  this  region  as 
well  as  record  incidents  and  events — to 
give  the  atmosphere  and  to  make  the  files 
of  the  paper  a  mine  into  which  a  his¬ 
torian  may  dig  ten,  twenty  years  from 
new  or  longer.”  he  wrote.  “Dozens  of 
residents  of  the  communities  on  Lake 
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Upholder  of  the  Home 


DemocnU  May 


on  Limitation 


^  The  Merchant  ^ 
And  the  Manufacturer 

Both  advertise  in  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor — hun- 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor  An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

Advertiiing  Oflkes  in  Boston,  New  York,  London,  Pans,  Florence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland  (Oregon) 


r[*S  k  Puis  saloo  oo  Fifth  Aventse! 

Courteous  assistants  help  you  choose 
t  fur  that  is  becoming  . .  .  u  well  u 
smart. 

Certain  oolors  ate  flattering.  One 
fur  adds  joutfafulncss . . .  another 
gives  dignity.  A  wdl  chosen  fur 
will  accentuate  the  individuality 
oi  the  wear^ 


A  great  variety  of  fiuhions  are  shown  at 
Revillon  Ftircs . . .  created  by  artists  who 
divide  their  time  among  the  IVis,  London 
and  New  York  talons.  Onlysof^ 
histtouspelo  are  used...  for  they 
have  a  magdificent  selection 
horn  their  own  world-wjde  trad- 
ing  posts.  Pikes  range  horn  t}0 
^  iio|y),00a 


FIFTH  AVENUE  o/53fl?jyirei2iEW’yQRK. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  «,  1926 


u'\s  fins  Alu  axs  Been  n  ( uhiJ  ( <// 


RADICALS  RALLY  EXPERTS  DEBATE! 

ROUND  MALINOFF  J!  ARMS  PROBLEMSl 


PlAOt  Rrt  ROW  aa4«r  wRf,  My* 

Prof.  Pttrfck  B.  Kaomody  of  tbo  L’al* 
rorolty  of  CalltorBim  Collogo  of  Agrl* 


1  iiaiu  o<  •Sow  no«  >crM.  wttii  •»  of  ArmsinenU  Hf  Adjonm 

oitracUoo  plRRt  tor  ooch  oalt.  for*  wv  i.v  a  • 

tbw  osportaBooutloB  im  W-ocro  pUtU  DPUbPntlOliS  IQ  Phflf 
Uroofboot  tb«  StaU  *UI  bo  eoatlR-  - 


CiMiperate  With  .Agrarians  «•<>•  <*  •»»« 

.  .  ,  «ttr»ctloo  plaat  tor  ooch  oalt.  FXr* 

— dtronir  OppOSltlOQ  tbw  osportBoouUoB  IB  W-Bcro  >loU 
tbroofhoat  tho  StaU  *UI  bo  oobUb- 
•oA.  OBayalo  rabbor  la  ta  ortry  way 
0|p  tBoeiol  CaMo  Ua  agaal  of  tba  boot  Para  nibbar, 

SOFIA.  Oct  •— All  tba  Sola  papan  bo  aayB _ 

MINERS  DRIFT 
BACK  TO  WORK 

awl  reapattatf  alatnaMB  ootalda  tba 

Ncasurrs  Bring  Taken  in^ 


M 

IN  HOME  UPHELD: IN  BATTLE  ZONE  NEAR  HANKOW 

!  waa  aflipbaaUa*  by  hra.  A  H  Itoara,  I  ' 

I  of  niUaBaipbla.  praaldaBt  of  tba  Na-  L,  ,  .  -  .  ^  v'  _a.  a  «>  ■  .  e*  •  a  w* 

Dominant  Over  Church  and)  Coasraaa  at  Paraata  aad  >  esseU  Agsin  to  CroM  \  angtse  to  Bring  to  Safety  as  Msny 
School,  Ssvs  Psrent-  f  «.  ~r  ««».- a.  More  Refugee,  as  Powible— Peace  Negotiations 

Teacher  Educator  jTiS^  .“sow  « 

-  la'  tbair  aiacatloa  wa  4ala«ata  tba  ■ 


fpacMl  /raai  IfaiMar  laroa*  BAiauijt  aa  aetlra  lataraat  aad  as-  RAinCOW.  Oct.  •  (PI— Two  roBcva  ttaaa  wttb  Eiaklaa«  aara  eai  oC 
NSW  TOSS.  Oct  •— Tba  frhury  parrtatdb  af  tba  work  af  Mr  acaata-"  <  laaaebaa  aad  aavara)  Itcbtara  ka«a  Vb*  ntMor  that  tba  aoatbaraara  baro 
rt«bt  aad  raopoaafbllity  af  paraau  ta  Mra  Paal  B.  Harrleb  af  Kmwo^  ,  iroBgat  IMM  woms  a^  cblliraB  »»akiaa«jo  Baabud  kf. 

racaUttat  tba  paraoaal  bydaaa  Ijf*i51[ngl2*baard  bad^Site  yaS  !  *•  fra«  tba  aalcbbena«  >HA.NOHAI.  OcL  «  liPl— A  aaaaago 

abUdraa  ta  acbooL  aa  OMlaat  tba  aa-  ‘  'tha !  Mr  af  Wacbaa«.  wbara  aortbara  bora  troa  Haabow  nya  ibM 

Mapuoo  of  tbla  taactioa  by  tba’a«aa  Booba  MIL  wblrb  tallad  la  ud  oMtbora  Cblaaat  troopa  ara  •*  bald 

^  .« rr"  “•,*r 

adf/aaoM  by  a  loadtaf  adacMor  a5"lb#  FOdaral  tafaacy  aaa  i  ^  Woaday  aftar  a  Kav«M«  iM  Cblaaao  at  Waabslaa  ter  bavlac 

tba  aatlaaal  praatdaat  iba  Paraat  paaoad  lba|atta«pl  bad  CalM  wbaa  tba  ablpa  *•**' 

Taacbara^af  tba  I'altad  Mataa  batera  hmoo  af  Ra»raaMtati«aa  bw  ra-  IrM  aa  aad  torrad  t»  ratpra,  EJJjS  ,iTS!7raT!2ii^?ri*r!^ 

tba  iblrtlatb  coavaoUea  af  tba  Now  ealvad  aa  fola  ta  tba  daBata  Tbaaa  apBoaiaB  tercoa  bad  ora-  atratora  traa  aaurtu 

I  York  8UU  Coatraaa.  of  Paraata  aad ,  Baaauraa  wUI  eoatiaaa  ta  ba  poabad.  |  ,  ,  ^  *?^,r**  «ba  Mtttab 


r  af  'SdaoaUoa.  daclarad  iRt’SSlA  CLOSES 


COMMISSION  HOUSES  M  i 


Tba  MKlab  caebpat  Maaua  aad 
fea  ataaxar  Klawo.  wbicb  baa  bata 
oavartrd  lata  a  Brttlab  oaral  r^ 


-rwrt-Taacaw  ca-amaa.  !  15!  Jlt^^JrSf  Mwea-*  COMMISSION  HOUSES  -  ■•V  wora  ratagaaa  aa  poaalMaiMt.  baa*  laft  Waabataa  tor  Cbaac. 

-  —  tlM.  TbaaSSlaadUacbircb  wara;  ■'  ^  paaca  aacattattoaa  aatwaaa  tbaj  wbaw  K  la  rapartad  afferta  ar# 

.  af  warfara  aaeb  aa  «<  ^  ,  MOdCOW.  Raaala.  Oct  «  (d^-  Tta  oppoata«  troopa  boat  baaa  brokaa  ot  MlSb^SUllU?***** 

^ax  wanara.  aaeb  wtibaat '  p«aua  proaacBtor  baa  cloaad  lid  caw-  aatiraly.  |  auptoyoM  of  drtuab  raaldaatt. 

Provblaaa  hrawB  l>  ' inacbar  *Mlai  i-  !  atiaatoa  baa  aaa  rtpraaaatlaB  dfattat  Wbaa  tba  aortbara  troapa  rapaat-'OHAS  KBATTin  rOlld  POrNW 
aaba  IBat  provUMaa  aalaUlalRf  tba  wall-baiac  of  aebool !  wttbla  tba  doalat  Ualea  but  *d]y  rafaaad  .•  aurraadar  tba  city.  |  LONDON.  Oct.  •  Uh— Tba  dlaewv 
■~io  coatalacd  la  tba  cbiMraa.'  aoelaty.  ba  aald.  aaat  ba  faactloalac  la  Moacow  wliaoBt  tba  Caatoaaaa  aaaoaacad  (bay  would  ^  praatoualy  aakaowa  pnaaa  bf 
a  Irtaraaiieaal  l^bor  i  i*rraaalaglT  caraful  aot  ta  taka  i  kaewladBa  af  tbair  raapacUaa  (ov*  placa  aa  aabarga  o«  iba  city  aad  cut ,  0**^  Khayyaa  la  raportad  la  a  dla* 
L-  rmti  tba  Laagua  ta  *•*,  puraatal  raapoaalblllty.  ar  araaMata.  od  all  aappilaa  aad  reaaualaatleoa  i  Paicb  tatM  ^ly  Expraaa  fraai  Ka« 

V-  .  A-  r.*  rcladva  to  i  nlalaiaa  iba  baaa  aad  ao  lairodaco  t  Tba  boaaaa  ara  ebargad  wltb  ra-  How  wall  tbay  hava  auccaadad  hj  rachl.  India.  Tba  eorraapoBdaat  aayo 
(Vved  ceacaralag  tha  I  a  coMMaaiattr  rbglBM.  aalllag  ■ar^baadlaa  tataadad  far  tba  grapbleaJly  ravaalad  by  tba  rafugaaa  '  workaaa  la  dlggiog  tor  a  (ouada- 

\V'^-  <>«.  akaU  ba  aa-  >  Dr.  Plalay  daclarad  that  wbUa  tba  ctttaa  tbay  rapraaaat  aad  alao  wtib  Wacbaag  baa  baaa  iba  aeaaa  of  t^  toe  a  baildlag  at  Sabwaa.  ta  tba 
\1V' ''3  »<  tba  »4a«- '  praachar  auat  aot  ba  aUowad  la  apaculaUea  aad  elbar  aetl*itiaa  la  boM  of  tha  bKtaraot  Ightlag  la  tba  i  Fterlaca  of  Stadb.  aaaartbad  a  braaa 
for  warfare:  cobm  lato  tha  aebool  with  hta  par-  coallct  wbb  tba  doatat  lawa  Tbay  praaaac  war  «aM  eoatalalag  Maaaacrtpta  af  iaaay 


REVILLON  FRERES,  CREATORS  OF  FUR  FASHIONS  TO  THE  WORLD 
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Ndtionbl  Board  Working 
New  Raiint  Code 
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Guayvle  Teau  Eneourafe 
C^mmercidl  Production 


Courtesy  and  Personal  Attention, 
Appreciated  by  the  Paris  Shopper, 
found  at  Revillon  Freres 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  23,  1926 


WEEKUES  MUST  RESIGN 
“CINDERELLA”  ROLE 


Manufacturers  Need  Their  Co-operation 
in  Merchandising,  Mitchell  Says 
— ^Must  Smooth  Path  to 
Advertising  Columns 


H.  Z.  Mitchcu. 


The  “Cinderella  of  the  World  of 
Journalism”  was  the  term  applied  to  the 
country  newspaper  by  H.  Z.  Mitchell, 
editor  of  the 
Bemidji  (Minn.) 
Sentinel,  in  his 
address  before 
the  Illinois  Press 
Association  at  the 
University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  last  week. 

“The  editorial 
sanctum  of  a 
country  paper 
might  often  be 
termed  ‘The  Port 
of  Misfit  Men,’  ” 
he  said.  “It  has 
been  the  haven 
of  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  minister,  who, 
tired  of  fighting  sin,  decided  to  give  the 
devil  his  dues ;  the  disgruntled  politician 
who  seeks  a  vent  through  which  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  spleen ;  the  lawyer  who  lacks 
a  bar  at  which  to  practice,  and  the  am¬ 
bitious  school  teacher.  The  editorial 
chair  has  even  been  occupied  by  bankers, 
though  usually  not  from  choice. 

“The  country  paper  is  today  the  Cin¬ 
derella  of  the  world  of  Journalism.  For 
years  we  sat  in  the  ashes  of  public  tol¬ 
erance,  garbed  in  the  rags  of  unpaid 
publicity  with  the  smudges  of  unbusiness¬ 
like  methods  concealing  our  natural 
beauty.  We  were  lorded  over  by  our 
big  sisters,  the  city  daily  and  the  national 
magazine,  forced  to  accept  the  scraps 
from  their  table,  sustaining  ourselves  by 
the  business  they  did  not  want  or  could 
not  get. 

“The  arrival  of  our  Fairy  Godmother, 
the  War,  changed  our  viewjwint,  for  the 
increased  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  reflected  itself  in  the  country  news¬ 
paper  office.  We  adopted  better  business 
methods,  Franklin  price  lists,  proved  our¬ 
selves  most  valuable  in  service  to  our 
country,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  wore  for  a  while  the  glass  slipper 
of  National  Advertising.  Our  appearance 
improved,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  we 
then  proved  attractive  to  the  Fairy 
Prince,  the  Ultimate  Consumer,  whose 
will  is  law  and  who  is  even  now  seek¬ 
ing  his  Cinderella.  Cinderella  of  the 
Fairy  Story  sat  demurely  bv  the  hearth, 
you  will  remember,  waiting  for  the 
Heralds  of  the  Prince  to  seek  her  out. 
but  we  are  somewhat  more  brazen,  and 
today  the  Country  Paper  is  standing  on 
one  foot,  the  other  extended  through  the 
doorway,  asking  for  the  slipper  that  will 
enable  her  to  take  her  rightful  place  in 
society. 

“It  will  be  fatal  if  we  ever  resume  our 
position  by  the  hearth,  where  for  so 
many  years  the  country  press  gathered 
ashes. 

“We  must  make  ourselves  so  firm¬ 
ly  a  part  of  the  merchandising  system  of 
this  country  that  no  introductory  cam¬ 
paign  will  ever  be  attempted  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  medium  that  is 
without  doubt  closest  to  the  buying  public 
—the  home  town  paper. 

“Manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised 
goods  are  realizing  that  there  is  a  missing 
link  somewhere  and  are  making  frantic 
endeavors  to  locate  it.  So  acute  is  the 
situation  that  Babson,  the  economist 
whose  advice  is  regarded  as  most  valu¬ 
able,  in  his  August  report  calls  attention 
to  the  critical  situation  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  small  merchants  are  facing  and 
urges  a  closer  co-operation,  a  co-operation 
that  will  not  onlv  include  advertising 
plans  but  suggestions  for  better  merchan¬ 
dising  and  contact  with  the  public,  a 
work  in  which  the  progressive  country 
paper  must  play  its  part. 

“If  I  were  a  manufacturer  I  would 
see  that  every  advertising  proposition  I 
worked  out  was  presented  to  the  news¬ 
paper  as  soon  as  it  was  sent  out  to  the 


dealer  and  even  before.  You  would  act 
as  a  constant  solicitor  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

“Make  a  study  of  your  home  field. 
Learn  merchandising  methods  as  they 
apply  to  your  stores ;  get  acquainted  with 
your  advertisers  until  they  seek  your 
advice  about  advertising  as  they  do  their 
bankers  about  finances ;  let  the  people 
they  are  doing  business  with  know  that 
you  are  interested  in  helping  solve  the 
sales  problem  and  let  them  know  that 
your  co-operation  means  something.  If 
you  are  proud  of  your  paper  send  copies 
to  the  manufacturers  with  a  letter  telling 
why  you  are  proud  of  it.  If  you  know 
something  about  your  community  that  you 
think  they  ought  to  know,  tell  them  about 
it. 

“Manufacturers  want  to  reach  the  buy¬ 
ing  public,  and  we  admit  that  there  is 
no  better  way  than  through  the  home 
town  paper.  But  the  path  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  column  of  that  paper  must  be  made 
as  smooth  as  possible.” 


ADVERTISING’S  BIGGEST 
TASK  LIES  AHEAD 


upon  the  sale's  department.  More  pro¬ 
gressive  sales  organizations  always  have 
recognized  that  a  large  part  of  the  work 
of  selling  includes  education  and  service.” 


Stupendous  Modern  Production  Will 
Demand  Greater  Selling  Aid,  Bab¬ 
son  Executive  Tells  Con¬ 
ference 


UNOFFICIAL  SPOKESMAN 


(From  the  Milteaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.) 

Editor  &  Publisher,  a  weekly  journal 
for  newspaper  men,  strikes  at  the  root  of 
a  growing  evil  when  it  suggests  that 
President  Coolidge  discontinue  his  “un¬ 
official  spokesman”  interviews.  As  every 
discerning  reader  understands  by  this 
time,  it  has  been  the  President's  practice 
to  give  statements  to  newspaper  men 
under  condition  that  they  be  published  as 
coming  from  the  “unofficial  spokesman” 
of  the  White  House.  But  with  discon¬ 
certing  frequency,  the  President  has  then 
found  it  expedient  to  repudiate  these 
statements  in  his  own  person. 

As  a  device  to  enable  a  President  to 
feel  out  the  public,  the  “unofficial  spokes¬ 
man”  may  seem  a  handy  man  to  have 
around.  If  the  reaction  to  his  first  re¬ 
marks  is  unfavorable,  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  is  always  able  to  say  that  his 
“spokesman”  was  misunderstood  and  that 
his  position  is  really  thus  and  so.  Which 
is  very  nice  for  the  President  but  rather 
hard  on  the  reading  public. 

The  public  depends  on  the  newspapers 
for  accurate  information  about  govern¬ 
ment  affairs.  Therefore  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  statements  which  on 
their  face  carry  White  House  sanction 
are  authoritative.  The  public  does  not 
want  to  be  fooled  and  the  newspapers  do 
not  want  to  appear  as  bunglers  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  they  have  acted  in  good 
faith. 

Other  Presidents  tried  out  the  “spokes¬ 
man”  idea  but  found  it  wanting  and  soon 
ceased  speaking  at  all,  unless  officially. 
Mr.  Coolidge  would  find  it  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  too,  to  take  the  “unofficial 
spokesman”  off  his  staff.  The  mystery 
has  been  rubbed  from  this  character  and 
the  “spokesman’s”  usefulness  is  about 
gone. 

For  the  dignity  of  his  office,  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge  should  hand  Mr.  Spokesman  his  hat 
and  show  him  the  door.  He's  outworn 
his  welcome. 


Emphasizing  the  importance  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  business  today,  C.  N.  Stone,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  territories  of  the  Babson 
statistical  organization,  declared  “Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  future  will  be  designed  with 
the  sincere  purpose  of  rendering  service 
to  both  producer  and  consumer,”  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  annual  national  business  con¬ 
ference  at  Babson  Park,  Wellesley,  Mass., 
recently. 

“Advertising  will  be  called  upon  even 
more  than  in  the  past  to  take  our  stu¬ 
pendous  production  and  find  proportionate 
markets,”  he  continued.  “Advertising 
may  follow  to  an  even  greater  degree  its 
present  tendency  toward  truthfulness  and 
education. 

“During  the  years  ahead,  new  products 
and  new  industries  will  appear  with  in¬ 
creasing  rapidity  as  the  result  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  progress.  This  means 
that  advertising  will  become  an  educa¬ 
tional  force  as  never  before. 

“Business  men  totlay  are  concerned 
with  advertising  and  selling,  wliereas 
those  of  the  past  generation  were  chiefly 
occupietl  with  producing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  whole  emphasis  has  shifted. 
The  marvels  of  automatic  machinery, 
quantity  production  and  other  mcxlem 
methods  have  given  enormous  productive 
capacity.  How  can  this  overwhelming 
output,  both  actual  and  potential,  be  dis¬ 
tributed  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  service  to  the  consumer  and  a  fair 
profit  to  the  producer? 

“These  are  the  central  problems  of 
business  today,  and  they  are  pressing 
problems.  Representative  business  men 
agree  that  distribution  is  the  most  urgent 
and  important  question  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  is  facing.  Co-ordinated  with 
this  bigger  and  better  job  for  advertising 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  demand 


CHANGES  IN  LOUISVILLE 

Sid  Gilroy,  for  many  years  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  of  the  Louisville 
Herald  and  more  recently  night  foreman 
of  the  night  composing  room  of  the 
Herald-Post,  has  been  promoted  to 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Herald- 
Post.  John  N.  Rees,  general  foreman 
of  the  Herald-Post  composing  room  has 
resigned.  Willard  G.  McCormick  has 
been  appointed  night  foreman. 


GRAPHIC  AND  SKETCH  MERGED 

After  an  existence  of  36  years,  the 
London  Daily  Grafhie,  London’s  first 
picture  paper,  published  its  last  issue  Oct 
16.  Its  demise  is  due  to  the  recent  pur¬ 
chase  by  its  proprietors.  Allied  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  of  the  London  Daily  Sketch, 
with  which  the  Graphic  has  been  amal¬ 
gamated. 


CIRCULATION 
CAMPAIGNS 
Get  Big  Quick  Results 

The  largest  and  most  successful 
circulation  campaigns  on  the 
leading  newspapers  in  U.S.A. 
have  been  for  years  conducted 
by  our  organization. 

WIRE  OR  WRITE,  Care 
OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Now  conducting  our  second 
campaign  on  above  paper. 

HOIUSTER^I 
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717'TIS  CommercUl  Exchanf* 
Let  Anceln.  Cal. 


BUk. 


iLY  Oklahoman 
_ _ homaCity 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 

GAINESVILLE,  TEXAS, 
REGISTER 

Says — 

“Since  we  have  installed  the 
DUPLEX  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
we  can  see  our  advertising  patron¬ 
age  and  subscription  list  growing” 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


IMES 


Not  only  is  the  territory  sur¬ 
rounding  the  state  of  Okla¬ 
homa  now  enjoying  its  greatest 
prosperity  in  history — 

But  the  state  of  Oklahoma  is  the 
renter  of  this  great  accumulation  of 
wealth — 

And  the  great  Ojllahoma  City  mar¬ 
ket,  embracing  ,ihe  heart  of  this 
great  statc,MS  the  territory  covered 
thcroughly  and  alone  by  the  Okla- 
htn  an  and  Tin  cs. 

Selling  where  profits  are  greatest 
means  sell  it  in  the  great  Oklahoma 
City  markeL 
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The  Dempsey-Tunney  Fight 

and  the 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


Honolttlu 

LIMITED 

PRINTERS  —  LITHOGRAPHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1882  BOOKBINDERS  —  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  POST  OFFICE  BOX  3080 

EVENING  DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY  _  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS  "STARBUL" 

HARRY  S.  HAYWARD  HONOLULU,  HAWAII,  U.  S.  A. 

ItNCRAL  AUSINCSS  MANAGCR 

Sept.  24,  1926 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : 

You  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  what  we  consider  a  record  (at  least  for 
Honolulu)  in  getting  out  the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight  extra  yesterday. 

The  exact  time  from  the  delivery  of  the  last  form  to  the  stereotype  room  to 
the  press  start  was  three  minutes.  This  included  the  molding  of  the  mat, 
scorching,  casting  two  plates  and  plating  press.  We  use  dry  mats. 

We  consider  this  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  which 
we  have  used  for  something  over  a  year. 

As  an  example  of  the  splendid  Associated  Press  service  and  which  seems  al¬ 
most  unbelievable,  it  took  just  four  seconds  from  the  time  the  referee  announced 
Tunney  winner  to  the  receipt  of  the  news  in  Honolulu.  From  the  time  the 
decision  was  made,  we  had  an  extra  on  the  street  in  just  seven  minutes,  beat¬ 
ing  our  competitor,  who  uses  other  equipment,  by  fifteen  minutes.  Our  news 
service  was  sent  by  direct  wire  to  San  Francisco  and  to  Honolulu  by  Radio 
Corporation  of  America. 

The  difference  in  time  between  Philadelphia  and  Honolulu  enabled  the  Star- 
Bulletin  to  announce  the  winner  at  4:03  in  the  afternoon 

Yours  very  truly, 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN,  LTD. 

B.  C.  STEARNS,  Mechanical  Superintendent 


Such  service  on  an  important  news  feature  emphasizes  the 
emergency  value  of  the  Pony  Autoplate  Machine. 

—  .....  -  -■  'I 


Single  Twin  Pony 


Issued  Every  Week  Day  Evening 


Esteblished  1846 


HAMILTON,  CANADA, 
September,  20,  1926. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs: 


We  thank  you  for  the  services  and  recent 
inspection  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Burke  of  our 
Autoplate  machinery.  It  is  our  belief  that 
such  service,  while  rendered  gratuitously,  is 
wise  policy  on  your  part.  We  appreciate 
such  thoughful  service. 

Cordially  yours. 


Believing  that  newspaper  makingepn 
publisher's  needs,  we  have  built  t  S 
Machine. 

This  comprises  one  of  the  two  casti  m( 
mechanism  of  the  TWIN  PONY  AUTO^Tl 
a  second  casting  mechanism  when  it  beer 
Machine. 

In  mechanism,  operation,  and  output  the  SIN 
with  the  popular  Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  but  itsf 
simple  expedient  of  adding  a  second  casting  mechani 
The  publisher  who  anticipates  growth  but  do( 
PONY  AUTOPLATE  Machine  will  appreciate  the 


HAMILTON  SPECTATOR,  LIMITED. 
JAMES  R.  ALLAN, 
Advertising  Manager. 
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Second  Twin  Casting  Unit  QAA 
with  operating  mechanism  4)^,oUU 


All  Pricesi 


Machines  may 
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R.  HOE  COMPANY,  INC. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
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Vjfhe 


UTOPLATE  Machine 


i 


rnrn 


)ment  should  be  designed  to  grow  with  the 
SINGLE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

mechanisms  and  the  finishing  and  cooling 
iTE  Machine,  to  which  may  later  be  added 
sin  fact  a  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE 


1  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  Machine  is  identical 
King  capacity  may  be  doubled  at  any  time  by  the 
This  may  be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
require  immediately  the  full  capacity  of  the  TWIN 
LE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  Machine. 


16550 

kchine  $8,750 

’mfteld,  N.  J. 


Pony  Autoplate  o-  -  rr\r\ 

Machine  $5,500 


dered  of  us  or  of 

iVLTER  SCOTT  ^  COMPANY 
reed  IPANY  of  San  Francisco,  California 


The  Twin 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


It  is,  essentially,  two  machines  in  one — consisting 
of  two  complete  casting  mechanisms  and  a  single 
finishing  mechanism  capable  of  finishing  and  deliv¬ 
ering  all  casts.  The  finishing  mechanism  swings, 
at  the  will  of  the  operator,  into  position  to  receive 
casts  from  either  casting  mechanism. 

The  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine  is  an  efficient 
and  economical  production  unit  because  it  doubles 
output  without  doubling  floor  space  or  doubling 
investment. 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


RplATION,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vork  City 
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INSTALMENT  “SLAVERY” 

H1''RE  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  industry 
shall,  in  the  not  distant  future,  deal  with  the 
growing  problem  of  instalment  buying  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  livest  subject  of  the  day  among 
far-seeing  economists  and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  being 
debated  so  strenuously  indicates  the  drift.  During  the 
week  George  F.  Johnson,  President  of  Endicott-John- 
son,  employing  17,000  persons  in  shoe  factories,  called 
instalment  buying  “a  form  of  slavery”  which  is  under¬ 
mining  the  thrift  of  the  nation,  increasing  the  cost  of 
living  and  creating  a  fictitious  prosperity.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  answered  by  Samuel  J.  Bloomingdale,  New 
York  department  store  proprietor  and  vice-president 
of  the  American  Retailers’  Association,  who  held  that 
instalment  buving  permitted  persons  of  small  income 
to  enjoy  the  luxuries.  He  thought  Mr.  Johnson  ex¬ 
pressed  a  selfish  idea  when  he  asserted  that  “freedom 
from  debt,  except  for  a  modest  home  and  its  furnish¬ 
ings,  constitutes  the  greatest  blessing,  next  to  good 
health,  that  the  poor  man  may  enjoy.” 

These  statements  present  the  field  for  interesting 
abstract  debate,  but  this  question  will  finally  be  decided 
by  self-interest.  No  one  will  defend  instalment  buy¬ 
ing  when  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  to  sellers,  even  as 
it  is  now  wasteful  for  buyers.  It  is  a  banker’s  device, 
and  few  would  charge  that  bankers  have  any  deep 
concern  for  economic  principles  which  tend  to  increase 
saving  by  decreasing  borrowing.  Industry  will  throw 
instalment  buying  a  mile  and  a  half  when  the  natural 
reactions  of  over-extended  credit  begin  to  assert  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  shall  inevitably  do,  as  day  follows  night. 


If  nothing  else  is  accomplished  fiery  Thomas 
II.  Adams  and  his  associates  have  given  re¬ 
freshing  proof  that  the  spirit  on  which  free 
press  was  founded  still  lives. 

JAPAN’S  RADIO  RATE 

TILL  viewing  the  great  objects  of  international 
communication  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  an¬ 
nounces  that  radio  press  rates  across  the  Pacific  are 
to  be  reduced  after  Nov.  1.  Whereas  this  rate  should 
not  exceed  ten  cents  per  word  the  new  price  will  be 
22  cents.  The  reduction  is  from  the  almost  prohibi¬ 
tively  high  rate  of  34j4  cents. 

Perliaps  the  newspapers  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  should  congratulate  themselves  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  at  last  taken  notice  of  a  seriously 
neglected  matter  and  that  there  is  to  be  some  relief, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  a  22  cent  rate  will  not  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  desired.  Until  there  is  a  free  flow  of 
news  across  the  Pacific  the  people  of  two  great  na¬ 
tions  will  flounder  in  misunderstanding  of  public 
affairs.  The  rate  is  still  prohibitive  for  small  papers 
and  irksome  for  press  associations.  We  are  not  even 
sure  that  the  22  cent  rate  is  to  apply  to  rapidly  trans¬ 
mitted  dispatches. 

Opposition  to  a  low  press  rate  in  Japan  comes  from 
the  military  authorities  and  the  old  regime,  totally 
lacking  faith  in  the  principles  of  free  press  and  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  being  committed  to  the  theory  of 
censorship  and  silence.  As  the  fruits  of  that  worn- 
out  policy  are  sour  for  both  nations  the  theory  that 
free  flowing  news  is  the  safeguard  of  peace  and  the 
forerunner  of  trade  deserves  a  fair  trial.  When  Japan 
permits  news  transmission  at  a  ten  cent  rate  cor¬ 
respondents  will  write  news  as  it  should  be  written 
and  a  thousand  problems  that  lie  between  the  Japanese 
and  American  peoples  will  fade  away  like  mists  before 
the  rising  sun. 


A  writer  refers  to  "our  monotonous  pros¬ 
perity"  hut  most  of  us  are  willing  to  endure 
that  kind  of  monotonous  existence. 


HIS  PROUDEST  BOAST 

T  is  my  proudest  boast,”  wrote  the  late  Lord 
I  Northcliffe,  when  at  the  height  of  his  success, 
“that  the  changes  and  competition  which  I  have 
introduced  into  English  journalism  have  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  remuneration  of  almost  every  class 
of  newspaper  writer,  as  well  as  greatly  adding  to  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  journalism.”  He  warmly 
endorsed  organizations  of  newspaper  men  for  serious 
co-operation,  but  expressed  contempt  for  “cap-in¬ 
hand  and  beanfest”  clubs. 


QUEEN  MARIE’S  POPULARITY 

ROM  the  newspaper  point  of  view  Queen  Marie’s 
visit  is  an  event  of  peculiar  interest.  She 
makes  excellent  copy  because  of  her  engaging 
candor,  womanly  charm,  sprightly  intelligence  and 
vim,  but  she  is  also  a  delight  to  the  newspaper 
circle  because  she  is  notably  an  exception  in  the 
ranks  of  such  celebrities  in  that  she  appears  to 
appreciate  newspaper  people,  value  their  work  and 
trust  them  as  individuals.  The  queen  lends  herself 
to  the  press  with  a  smile,  yet  seems  to  be  wholly 
devoid  of  the  well-known  objectionable  thirst  for 
publicity  so  common  among  distinguished  propa¬ 
gandists.  We  can  remember  no  woman  celebrity 
who  has  received  in  this  country  such  unanimous 
press  approval  and  has  been  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  reporters  and  photographers.  If  Queen  Marie 
can  sustain  throughout  her  journies  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  the  comfortably  hospitable,  indeed  loving  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  public,  through  the  press,  that  has 
marked  her  first  week  in  the  East,  her  American 
visit  will  be  a  triumph  extraordinary.  As  she  is  the. 
type  of  woman  that  both  men  and  women  can 
admire  the  prospect  is  very  favorable.  We  are  a 
democratic  people,  but  we  know  how  to  discriminate 
between  human  beings  who  happen  to  wear  crowns 
and  snobbish  aristocrats  of  whatever  station  or 
nation. 


When  you  have  the  imagination  of  fifty 
million  saps  juggling  the  mysteries  of 
"Peaches"  and  “Woof-woof  Bunny,"  wise¬ 
cracking  about  Aimee  McPherson’s  private  life 
and  buying  newspapers  to  decide  bets  on  lot¬ 
teries  and  price-fights — well,  would  you  ration¬ 
ally  expect  social  progress  o'r  racial  decadency  f 

RADIO  AND  CIRCULATION 

HE  following  expression  of  belief  is  contained 
in  an  interview  appearing  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  Quill  with  Edgar  T. 'Cutter,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Associated 
Press:  “Radio,  I  believe,  will  increase  instead  of 
decrease  newspaper  circulations.  The  Associated 
Press  now  permits  the  broadcasting  of  brief  bulletins 
of  the  news  it  supplies.  Listeners  catching  a  brief 
note  of  an  event  of  importance  over  their  sets  will 
go  out  and  get  a  newspaper  that  they  probably  would 
not  have  purchased  to  get  the  full  details.” 

This  is  a  familiar  abstract  view,  but  Editor  & 
Publisher  does  not  accept  it  because  it  runs  against 
simple  logic  and  certainly  the  evidence  is  that  radio 
broadcasting  of  important  news  events  has  injured 
newspaper  circulations.  Take,  for  instance,  two 
recent  major  sporting  events  that  were  calculated 
to  produce  immense  circulation  gains,  the  heavy¬ 
weight  championship  fight  and  the  world  series  ball 
games.  It  is  incredible  that  the  average  person  who 
listened  to  detailed  radio  accounts  of  these  events 
as  they  progressed  were  not  satisfied  by  the  reports. 
When  one  is  possessed  of  information  concerning  a 
news  fact  he  does  not  need  to  be  reinformed.  Indeed, 
repetition  is  a  bore.  The  radio  announcers  did  a 
sufficiently  good  job  to  warrant  New  York  Times  to 
reproduce  their  reports  in  full,  furnishing  running 
accounts  that  were  so  interesting  because  of  spon¬ 
taneity  and  authority  that  they  challenged  the  best 
newspaper  reporting.  It  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  average  person,  unless  he  wished  confirma¬ 
tion  of  technical  points,  would,  hours  later,  care  to 
go  all  through  a  running  account  in  a  newspaper  to 
obtain  the  same  facts. 

Mr.  Cutter  affirms  our  often  expressed  view  that 
radio  broadcasting  of  routine  news,  such  as  market 
reports,  does  not  and  never  can  supplant  the  news- 


paper  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  person  will  not 
sit  patiently  while  a  long  list  of  market  quotations 
are  being  read  on  the  air  to  get  the  news  concerning 
one  or  two  stocks  that  he  may  be  interested  in,  when 
he  may  take  his  newspaper  and  turn  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  interest  without  delay.  But  tKat  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  if  the  radio  satisfies  the 
natural  interests  of  the  public  in  major  news  events, 
the  main  fact  being  what  most  people  want  in  their 
busy  lives,  the  motive  to  buy  newspapers  is  not 
stimulated,  but  is  retarded.  In  instances  a  brief 
radio  announcement  of  big  news  may  induce  news¬ 
paper  buying.  But  only  if  it  is  inconclusive.  If  the 
fact  is  covered  the  job  has  been  done. 

Why  is  the  newspaper  extra  on  fixed  events  of 
importance  on  the  decline?  Circulation  men  know 
that  it  is  because  the  flash  interest  has  been  covered 
by  radio  to  such  an '  extent  that  the  extra  is  less 
profitable  than  heretofore.  Too  much  of  the  cream 
has  been  skimmed  from  the  pan.  Radio  news  report¬ 
ing  presents  a  grave  problem,  which  cannot  be 
whistled  away.  That  it  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
press  is  doubtful  indeed.  It  may  be  that  this  form 
of  news  service  is  inevitable  and  that  if  the  press 
resists  it  the  result  will  be  to  encourage  indepeixient 
initiative  and  the  creation  of  much  more  dangerous 
rivalry.  That,  however,  seems  unlikely  while  radio 
is  organized  on  its  present  basis  of  free  service  to 
the  public. 


Bulk  of  the  nezvspaper  material  printed  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  is  erver  the  heads  of 
readers  if  it  is  true,  as  a  Chicago  health  officer 
asserts,  that  the  mental  age  of  the  average  adult 
of  those  cities  is  12  years. 

AN  EDITORIAL  SUBJECT 

OMES  a  neighbor  with  downcast,  bewildered 
countenance,  soliciting  advice  concerning  his  son, 
an  upstanding  American  boy  now  in  second  year 
High  School.  The  father  does  not  believe  the  lad  is 
“going  to  amount  to  anything.”  He  just  “squeaked" 
by  his  Fall  exams  and  already  his  instructors  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  fundamental  weaknesses  in  his  educational 
structure.  Listen  to  the  unhappy  father:  "The  boy 
has  a  mind,  but  it  is  cluttered  with  ragtag  and  bob- 
tail  nonsense.  Life  offers  too  many  distractions  to 
permit  of  serious  study.  He  is  wild  for  sports  and 
as  they  seem  healthy  I  have  offered  no  objection,  but 
they  absorb  time,  interest  and  passion.  He  reads 
every  line  printed  about  the  big  fights  and  base¬ 
ball  and  even  talks  knowingly  of  horse  races.  He  will 
sit  up  half  the  night  to  get  the  reports  of  games  over 
the  radio.  This  Summer  the  boy  spent  a  large  share 
of  his  time  in  our  car  and  if  he  missed  a  tennis  match, 
a  swimming  race  or  any  other  athletic  sport  in  this 
vicinity  it  was  an  oversight.  I  dread  the  approach 
of  the  football  season  for  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
my  son. 

“My  wife  enjoys  the  movies  and  the  boy  accom¬ 
panies  her  at  least  once  a  week,  often  twice,  and  his 
head  is  full  of  that  truck.  He  reads  the  trashiest  stuff 
in  the  trashiest  newspapers  and  has  wise  opinions 
about  such  characters  as  ‘Peaches’  Browning,  the 
‘Crybaby  Bandits’  and  current  scandals.  He  will 
spend  Sunday  morning  in  his  room  reading  stuff  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  news  or  information.  He  has 
absolutely  no  interest  in  worthy  books.  Indeed,  the 
boy  knows  nothing  of  standard  fiction  or  history.  1 
see  no  serious  side  to  him.  When  the  car  is  in  trouble 
he  drives  it  to  the  service  station  and  I  get  the  bill 

“There  are,  I  dare  say,  boys  who  are  studying  and 
preparing  themselves  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 
but  they  avoid  my  home.  My  lad  has  plenty  of  com¬ 
pany,  however ;  boys  who  are  following  his  foolish 
course  seem  numerous.  Their  talk  is  trivial  and  their 
humor  vulgar.  The  dominant  motive  is  play  and 
the  great  virtue  seems  to  be  to  win  through  luck. 
What  shall  I  do?” 

A  few  days  after  we  had  heard  this  father’s  com¬ 
plaint  we  read  an  address  by  John  G.  Sargent.  United 
States  Attorney  General,  wherein  he  said :  “The  boy 
of  30  or  40  years  ago  grew  up  in  the  habit  of  obedience. 
The  present  doctrine  is  that  children  should  not  be 
compelled  to  do  distasteful  tasks,  but  their  lives  be 
made  smooth  and  pleasant.  They  do  not  acquire  the 
faculty  of  study,  but  slip  by  their  examinations  by 
memorizing  masses  of  facts.  Parents  provide  too 
much  entertainment  and  are  lax  in  discipline.” 
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R.  E.  Delaplaine,  co-publisher  with  his 
brother,  W.  T.  Delaplaine,  of  the  Fred¬ 
erick  (Md.)  News  and  Post,  who  has 
been  recuperating  from  illness  at  Atlantic 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


/^YRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS  is  to  present  City,  N.  J.,  has  returned  to  his  desk  ROUNDER  and  president  of  the  Frank 

I  .  .  •  •  _ 1  Pr^cKr#»v  Prtmnjinv  aHvprticincr  aorpn- 


g  pipe  organ  and  a  swimming  pool  to  after  a  month  s  absence, 

Rnwdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  - 

L  A.  Thurstori,  editor  of  the  Honolulu  ™E  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Advertiser,  is  visiting  in  New  York.  CTEVE  ARNETT  has  been  placed  in 
Paul  Block,  newspaper  publisher,  and  charge  of  the  automobile  advertising 
president  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  has  been  department  of  the  Seattle  Times. 
appointed  chairman  of  the  advertising  John  L.  White,  advertising  manage^  of 


forty-five  years 
has  achieved 
prominence,  both 
as  an  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  pub- 

romniittee  for  the  10th  anniversary  cam-  the  National  Live  Stock  Reporter,  East  Usher.  Today,  at 

paign  of  the  Federation  for  the  Support  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  to  become  asso-  seventy-one,  he  is 

of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies.  Plans  ciated  with  the  sales  division  of  the  St. 

are  being  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $4,-  Louis  office  of  the  National  Life  Insur- 

720,000.  SRce  Company  of  Vermont. 

R.  E.  Parr,  auditor  of  the  Sun  Com-  J.  O.  Parsons  has  joined  the  financial 
pany  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  has  re-  advertising  department  of  the  New  York 
turned  from  a  three  months’  trip  through  Herald  Tribune.  He  was  formerly  with 


Prcsbrey  Company,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  Frank 
Pr esbrey 


recognized  as  one 
of  the  deans  of 
the  advertising 
agency  profes¬ 
sion. 

M  r.  Presbrey 


Frank  Presbrey 


the  Middle  West  and  East,  where  he  Albert  Frank  &  Co.  and  previous  to  was  born  in  Buf- 
visited  newspaper  plants  gathering  in-  that  was  financial  editor  of  the  Tribune,  falo  .1855.  Aft- 
formation  on  costs.  Erwin  M.  McEwan,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  t 

William  F  Metten.  oublisher  of  the  for  the  la.st  three  years  on  the  advertis-  .  .  ...  . 

lYilmineton  (Del  )  Every  Evening,  was  ing  staff  of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokio,  became  editor  and 

Witmington  tLAci.;  ^very  atp  I'n  nrintwr  aftpr  a  publisher  of  the  Daily  N eivs-Regisler  of 

Public  Opinion  at  Washington,  D.  C., 


,  r-  -J  ..  f  3nd  continued  to  edit  this  publication  for 

Howard  ..mith,  promotion  manager  of  pjght  years,  when  he  became  publisher  of 


recognition  of  his  services  as  president  a  number  of  European  countries, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  Howard  Smith,  promotion  man 

iiiv  V..  r  .1  f  r»  y-xT  Vr  \  rr  u  t_  •  i  wiicii  lie  ucLdiiic  yuuiiMicr  Ui 

completing  ffis  second  term  and  saw  ful-  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  hzs  joined  ^^e  Forum.  New  York.  Two  years  later, 

- -  u..  .1,,  ri,a.r,h.r  t,,e  United  Press  Association  business  de-  1396,  he  founded  the  Frank  Presbrey^ 

partment.  Company,  which  is  today  one  of  the 

Max  Brown,  formerly  of  Chicago,  has  largest  and  most  important  advertising 
resigned  as  advertising  manager  of  the  agencies  in  the  world.  One  of  its  promi- 
Loiiisville  Hera'd-Post.  His  successor 


filment  of  his  hope  that  the  Chamber 
would  have  a  membership  of  2,0(X)  before 
his  term  expired. 

Irwin  R.  Kirkwood,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  will  be  one  of  the 


speakers  before  the  annual  round  table  has  not  been  named.  Mr.  Brown  suc- 
conference  conducted  by  the  department  ceeded  Millard  W.  Ridenour  as  adver- 
of  journalism,  University  of  Kansas,  at  tising  manager  several  months  ago.  Rid¬ 


enour  is  now  general  manager  of  a  local 
furniture  concern. 

Porter  Caruthers,  assistant  business 
manager  in  charge  of  circulation  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  a  two-weeks’  motor  trip  in  Canada. 

Henry  Chambers,  assistant  publicity 
manager  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  has  resigned,  and  on  the  first  of 
November  will  join  the  New  York  staff 
of  the  Boston  Globe. 

I.  W.  Maier,  formerly  a  solicitor  in 
the  citv  display  advertising  department  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  ap- 


Lawrence,  Oct.  22  and  23. 

Hugh  J.  Powell,  editor  of  the  Coffey- 
ville  (Kan.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission  of 
Coffeyville. 

F.  N.  Southam,  of  the  Southam  Press, 
publishers  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 

Province  and  a  chain  of  other  (Canadian 
newspapers,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Van¬ 
couver. 

F.  J.  Burd,  managing  director  of  the 
Vancouver  Province,  has  left  on  a  six 
weeks’  business  trip  in  eastern  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Ben  C.  Nicholas,  editor  of  the  Vic-  pointed  manager  of  that  department. 

toria  (B.  C.)  Times,  has  been  appointed - 

a  member  of  the  Ixiard  of  governors. 

University  of  British  Columbia. 

Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louis’i’iUe  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  has  returned  from  Europe. 

He  has  been  abroad  several  months. 

Earle  E.  Martin,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  Cleveland  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  co-editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  address  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  luncheon  Oct.  14,  was 
forced  to  postpone  the  engagement  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

Woodburn  MacDonald,  formerly  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  For  several  years  Mr. 

MacDonald  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Tacoma  Times,  but  resigned  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  commercial  journal. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Henry  Morganthau, 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  have  joined  the  motorcade  which 
will  go  from  Asheville  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  ceremonies  marking  the  opening 
of  _  the  Appalachian  Scenic  Highway, 
which  traverses  the  mountain  divide  from 
i.ontreal  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  be 
held. 

D.  A.  White  celebrated  his  42nd  anni¬ 
versary  as  edi'or  of  the  IVyoming  (la.) 

Journal,  Oct.  14.  He  began  as  a  type¬ 
setter  and  in  those  vears  not  an  erlition 
has  gone  to  press  without  some  contribu¬ 
tion  from  him. 

Capt.  Roland  F.  Andrews,  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Ga- 
sette,  has  returned  from  his  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Nantucket. 

Garence  L.  Wilson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
IS  at  home  recovering  from  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness. 


nent  clients  is  the  American  Express 
Company. 

Mr.  Presbrey  has  written  widely  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  business 
and  oiher  subjects.  He  is  well  known 
for  his  philanthropic  work,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Advertising  Committee 
of  the  National  Red  Cross  during  the 
World  War.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  last  summer  was  one  of 
the  two  American  delegates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
Swi*zerland. 

His  son.  Charles  Presbrey,  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

T  EW  WILLIAMS,  former  assistant 
^  city  editor  of  the  Spokane  Chronicle, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian. 

Mary  Rennels  has  become  dramatic 
and  book  critic  of  the  Cleveland  Times. 

Carey  R.  Sutlive  has  become  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  LaGrange  (Ga.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter.  He  has  seen  service  on  the  Way- 
cross  Journal-Herald,  the  Augusta 
Herald  and  the  Macon  Telegraph. 

Walter  S.  Adams,  who  has  been  state 
editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times 


for  the  past  six  months,  has  been  made 
city  editor. 

Franklin  Sprague,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  returned 
this  week  from  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  in  California. 

(^rdon  Was.son  of  the  financial  edi¬ 
torial  department  is  covering  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Bankers’  Convention  in  Quebec  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Russell  R.  Walker,  formerly  political 
writer  of  the  Vancouver  Province,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

F.  Norman  Senior,  for  years  political 
correspondent  of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  has 
undertaken  similar  work  with  the  Van¬ 
couver  Star. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Michael  Earl  Kelly,  desk  man  of  the 
Vam'OHVcr  Froz'incc,  has  returned  from 
Toronto,  where  he  represented  the  New 
Zealand  government  at  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Exhibition.  Mr.  Kelly  spent 
several  years  on  New  Zealand  and  .-\us- 
tralian  papers  before  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Province. 

Walter  Miller,  for  some  years  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Vancouver  Province, 
has  gone  to  Seattle  to  enter  business  on 
his  own  account. 

Valdemar  Bendrodt,  formerly  city  hall 
man  on  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist. 
has  been  appointed  copy  reader,  replac¬ 
ing  C.  D.  Smith,  veteran  coast  newspaper 
man  who  has  gone  to  London,  Eng. 

Dilys  Bennett,  feature  writer  and 
artist  for  the  Victoria  Colonist,  has  gone 
to  Paris  to  take  a  two  years’  art  course. 

Richard  T.  Ereeman,  city  editor  of  the 
Victoria  Titncs,  has  been  in  hospital 
several  weeks  with  nasal  trouble.  Tom. 
Merryman  is  tilling  in  for  him. 

E.  “Cap”  Garvin,  formerly  of  the 
Kansas  City  Post  and  the  International 
News  Service  staffs,  has  purchased  half 
interest  in  the  Oszvego  (Kan.)  Inde- 
dcndcnt  from  W.  A.  Blair,  who  retains 
the  other  half. 

Carl  E.  Morrison,  Massachusetts  State 
House  representative  for  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  been  ap- 
jx)inted  executive  secretary  to  Governor 
Brewster  of  Maine,  succeeding  Col. 
Charles  E.  Uustin.  Mr.  Morrison  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  Commercial,  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  and  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

I'rank  Harrington  Clark,  day  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal  and  Miss 
Pauline  Grace  Church  of  Worcester,  will 
be  married  in  December.  They  will  live 
in  Providence. 

James  Lee,  formerly  of  the  Westfield 
Journal,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
1 1  'orccster  (  Mass. )  Post. 

Roy  C.  Beckman,  for  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Tacoma  Nezes 
Trihunc,  recently  serving  as  assistant  city 
editor,  has  left  for  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  will  engage  in  commercial  art  work. 
Prank  Lockerby,  who  has  been  on  the 
News  Tribune  copy  desk,  is  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  assistant  city  editorship,  and 
B.  W.  Brintnall  joins  the  copy  desk.  Mr. 
Brintnall  was  formerly  on  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer  staff. 

George  I^wrence  Huff,  sporting  editor 
for  the  JVorcestcr  (Mass.)  Gacette,  is 
recovering  from  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis  at  a  local  hospital. 

James  H.  Newton,  Jr.,  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

Philip  Steinbach  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post. 

F.  H.  Weinberg  has  succeeded  Ruel 
R.  Barlow  as  assistant  day  city  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trinmc. 

Irwin  F.  Harrison,  who  has  been  city 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  returned  to 
the  Omaha  World-Hercdd. 

Dal  Dalrymple,  formerly  with  the  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Daily  Light  is  now 
news  editor  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
Morning  Netvs. 

Jack  Frank  has  joined  the  photogra¬ 
phic  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Theodore  B.  Goetz  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  the  New  York  Herald, 
Paris  edition,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 

Arthur  Folwell,  art  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Sunday 
magazine  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Charles  McLendon  and  Robert  B.  Peck 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
write  staff  are  spending  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Mr.  Peck’s  farm  in  the  Castkills. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Condon  Murphy,  a 
Toledo  librarian,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Toledo  Nervs-Bee’s  new  book  columns. 
Mrs.  Murphy  is  the  wife  of  Urban  T. 
Murphy,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade. 


Philip  Gibbs,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Toledo  Blade,  has  resigned  to  visit 
hjurope. 

James  Taylor  Robertson,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  now  defunct  Richmond 
(V'a.)  Evening  Dispatch,  has  succeeded 
Robert  Emmett  Golden  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch. 
Mr.  Golden  resigned  to  accept  the  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editorship  of  the  Billboard. 
Cincinnati. 

L.  B.  Dilbeck,  of  Dallas,  has  been 
named  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  vice  L.  F. 
Hart,  transferred  to  Dallas. 

H.  M.  Glenn,  of  Kansas  City,  has 
been  named  correspondent  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  vice 
T.  R.  Keniston,  transferred  to  Denver, 
Colo. 

Jim  Killoran,  former  football  coach  of 
high  school,  college  and  professional 
teams,  and  Lansing  business  man,  is  now- 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Lansing 
( Mich.)  State  Journal. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

^HE  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times  has  ap- 
pointed  the  .-Mlen-Klapp  Company  to 
represent  it.  East  and  West,  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field. 

La  Raaon,  afternoon  newspaper  of 
Buenos  .Aires,  has  appointed  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  New  York,  representative  for 
the  United  States. 

G.  Logan  Payne  Company,  special  rep¬ 
resentatives,  New  York,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  .Vctc’J,  east  and  west. 


-Amos  Sawyer,  Jr.,  instructor  in  the 
United  Typothetae  of  .America  School  of 
Printing,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  Miss 
Eloise  Johnson  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Oct.  12,  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  McLee,  circulation 
department  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star,  to  Phillip  Orvis  Driscoll,  Rockford, 
Oct.  12. 


SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

A  N  historic  stone  lantern  which  has 
been  called  “one  of  the  most  endur¬ 
ing  and  representative  objects  of  art 
Japan  ever  produced,”  will  be  presented 
to  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Nov.  9  by  His 
Excellency,  Tsuneo  Matsudaira,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
The  lantern  is  the  gift  of  the  American- 
Japan  Society  through  its  president. 
Prince  lyesato  Tokugawa,  and  will  be 
formally  accepted  for  the  University  by- 
Judge  James  E.  Goodrich  of  Kansas  City, 
president  of  the  board  of  curators. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  is  offering  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  University  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  instruction  in  all  kinds  of 
writing  by  downtown  extension  courses, 
given  at  night.  Professor  Leo  .A.  Borah 
is  offering  short  story  instruction  and 
has  a  class  for  beginners  and  another 
for  advanced  students.  Professor  Robert 
W.  Jones  teaches  magazine  and  feature 
writing  and  another  course  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  advertising.  Byron  H.  Chris¬ 
tian,  instructor  in  journalism,  teaches 
news  writing. 

Josef  W.  Hall,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  instructor  and  newspaper  man,  is 
being  held  a  prisoner  in  Sun  Chuan 
Fang’s  headquarters  in  Nanking,  charges 
of  being  a  spy  having  been  filed  against 
him.  Mr.  Hall,  a  lecturer  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  who  last  year  taught  Foreign 
Correspondence,  a  journalism  course,  was 
obtaining  material  for  a  series  of  maga¬ 
zine  articles  when  he  was  taken  captive. 
He  was  charged  with  being  a  spy  in  the 
employ  of  the  Cantonese,  although  he 
carried  American  passports.  Mr.  Hall 
has  spent  many  years  in  China  and  has 
written  numerous  books  and  articles  on 
China  under  the  pen  name  of  Upton 
Close.  At  one  time  he  was  the  advisor 
of  General  Wu  Pei  Fu. 


ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

JOHN  B.  COOLEY,  managing  editor 
of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
was  elected  president  of  the  North  Da- 
KOTA  Associated  Press  .Association  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Bismarck.  George  D. 
Mann,  publisher  Bismarck  Tribune,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  N.  B.  Black, 
Fargo  Forum,  was  re-elected  the  North 
Dakota  member  of  the  -Associated  Press 
regional  advisory  board. 

The  employment  service  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  St.  Louis  obtained  posi¬ 
tions  for  61  advertising  men  and  women 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  1,  the 
positions  ranging  from  office  boy  to 
$7,000  a  year  men.  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  the  Club’s  educational  com¬ 
mittee,  Daniel  .A.  Ruebel,  vice-president 
Chappelow  .Advertising  Company,  chair¬ 
man. 

Silver  loving  cups  were  awarded  to  the 
following  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
.Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  in  1926; 
Frank  P,  Gibbs.  Britt-Schiele  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company ;  R.  E.  Kane,  advertising 
manager,  LTiion  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company;  E.  Julian  Birk,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company ;  S.  C'hichester  Lloyd,  Elliott 
-Addressing  Machine  Company  ;  and  Da¬ 
vid  F.  Leavitt,  artist.  The  idea  of  award¬ 
ing  the  cups  was  that  of  Douglas  \'. 
Martin,  Jr.,  director  of  publicity  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  John  Jay 
Johns,  advertising  manager  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Trust  Company,  was  chairman  of 
the  awards  committee. 


The  Philadelphia  Club  of  .Advertis- 
ING  W'oMEN  will  hold  a  bal  masque  Oct 
2S,  1926,  in  the  North  Garden  of  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

Sixteen  counties  in  northwestern  lowi 
were  represented  at  the  sectional  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association  in  Le 
Mars,  Oct.  15.  E.  F.  Tucker,  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Press,  and  G.  L.  Caswell 
former  secretary,  attended  and  P.  J.  Ben-’ 
jamin,  editor  of  the  Nevada  Fz-ening 
Journal,  was  a  speaker.  Justin  Bariy, 
Cherokee  Times,  is  president  of  the 
group  and  Otto  F.  Bartz,  secretary. 

The  annual  dinner  dance  of  the  Fitts, 
burgh  Press  Club  will  be  held  Oct.  27 
in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  The  program  will 
include  dancing,  a  complete  vaudeville 
bill  and  cards  with  suitable  prizes. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

p.AUL  B.  MASON  from  Miami  (Fla.) 

Herald  to  state  desk  of  the  5an. 
dusky  (O.)  Register. 

M.  J.  Foreman  from  state  desk  to  tele¬ 
graph  desk  of  the  Sandusky  (O. )  He- 
gister. 

Fred  Norris,  from  Toledo  News-Bee 
to  Toledo  Blade  copy  desk.- 

Nelson  T.  Randall  is  doing  city  hall 
for  the  Toledo  News-Bee.  Richard 
Mealand  covers  city  hall  for  the  Blade. 

Robert  Montgomery,  formerly  mating, 
ing  editor  of  the  Louisz-ilte  Herald  and 
now  engaged  in  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  work,  is  handling  the  advertising 
campaign  of  Judge  Allien  \V.  Barkley, 
Democratic  nominee  for  U.  S.  Senator. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

T^LXUTH  Nezcs-Tribunc  published  its 
annual  closed  car  edition  Oct.  10. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  eight  page  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  books  Oct.  16. 

Dallas  News  of  Oct.  10,  230  pages. 


EVERY  ADVERTISING- 
CAMRMON  SHOULD  INCLUDE 


MARRIED 

ANDREW  J.  PEASE  of  the  adver- 
tising  department  of  the  Gletts  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Po.zt-Star  to  Wilda  D.  Forbes 
of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Pease  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Herald. 

John  S.  Hubbell,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
reporter,  and  Miss  Vera  Saxon  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


Ki(^,Ooncattmkd 
(Jbm  ^  15Q000  ^lyers... 

\\  ilmington  has  many  claims  to  distinction.  It  is  noted  as  a  great  manu- 
ractunng  center  and  occupies  a  preeminent  place  as  the  home  of  some 
of  the  largest  industries  in  the  world.  Within  its  25  mile  concentrated 
trading  area  of  2a0,000  inhabitants  lies  a  great  buying  power  that  no 
national  advertiser  can  overlook. 

Shapers  fiom  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  entire  state 
of  Delaware  come  to  Wilmlngtoh  to  do  their  trading. 

to  cover  this  rich  market  are  the  Evening  Journal  and 
^  combined  circulation  of  over  31,000  that  covers 
bu%  of  Uie  families  in  this  area,  the  Evening  Journal  and  Morning  News 
lare  the  dominant  papers. 

Iconvi’nced'^^  market,  get  the  facts— you  will  be 

EVENING  JCXJRNAL 
MORNINGr  NBVS 


Zone  Selling 

and 

Zone  Advertising 

Newspapers  for  the  cities  and  towns. 

State  farm  papers  for  the  country. 

Agricultural  problems  of  production  and 
marketing  differ  with  local  conditions  the 
country  over. 

National  magazines  can  no  more  compare 
in  urban  sales  with  Newspapers  than  can 
national  farm  papers  compare  in  rural  sales 
with  state  farm  papers — sales  meaning  both 
circulation  and  influence. 

Zone  selling  and  zone  advertising  is  the 
simple,  sure  way  to  largest  sales  at  a  profit. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 
Publishers’  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 

ATLANTA 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


How  Do  You  Like  the  Title  of  Circulation  Manager? — Employing  Women 
to  Obtain  Mail  Subscribers — La  Verne  Lewis,  Ithaca  Journal- 
News,  Discusses  Circulation  Growth 


West  Roxbury  newsboy,  led  Moskovitz 
by  a  few  points  in  the  examination,  but 
E.  E.  Keevin,  director  of  the  Newsboys’ 
Harding  Memorial  Association,  recom¬ 
mended  that  Moskovitz  be  awarded  the 
Price  Greenleaf  scholarship. 


MEDICAL  PUBUCITY 


XT OW  do  you  like  the  title  of  circula- 
tion  manager? 

The  other  day  in  a  gathering  of  circu¬ 
lation  managers  in  New  York  A.  E.  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  for  years  a  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  IVorld  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  rose  to  remark 
that  the  title  was  obsolete  and  should  be 
cast  out  forever. 

“There  have  been  great  strides  made  by 
circulation  men  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
last  25  years,”  Mr.  MacKinnon,  who  is 
now  a  press  agent,  maintained.  “Cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  outgrown  the  title  of 
circulation  manager,  which  flavors  of 
newsboy  tutelage.  I  think  circulation 
men  everywhere  should  advocate  a  change 
in  title  to  that  of  sales  manager.  That 
is  exactly  what  they  are,  the  newspaper’s 
sales  manager.  It  is  their  duty  to  super¬ 
intend  the  sale  of  the  daily  newspaper 
product.” 

To  this  manifesto,  F.  T.  Conley,  of  the 
IVctcrtown  (N.  Y.)  Standard,  took  ex¬ 
ception.  Mr.  Conley  said  he  didn’t  think 
it  was  any  more  dignitied  to  be  known  as 
a  sales  manager  than  it  was  to  be  called 
a  circulation  manager. 

“If  we  make  any  change  at  all,”  he 
proclaimed,  “let  us  all  hereafter  be  known 
as  circulation  directors.” 

If  you  want  to  add  mail  subscribers  to 
the  list  of  your  paper,  look  about  for  the 
right  sort  of  woman  and  your  problem 
is  solved,  according  to  D.  Bertrand,  for 
six  years  circulation  manager  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  who  is  now  in 
business  in  New  York.  He  told  about 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Rice,  a  woman  employed  by 
the  Times,  who  goes  about  from  city  to 
city  in  an  automobile,  covering  practically 
the  whole  state  of  Louisiana,  getting  mail 
subscriptions. 

“Mrs.  Rice  has  accomplished  what  men 
have  been  unable  to  do,”  he  declared,  “and 
what  one  woman  has  done,  others  can 
do,” 

The  “right  sort  of  woman,”  Mr.  Ber¬ 
trand  explained,  is  one  who  is  intelligent, 
who  is  a  good  talker,  and  who  is  ener¬ 
getic. 

“It  is  easy  to  find  women  who  possess 
these  three  virtues,”  he  claimed.  “.And 
when  you  have  found  one,  you  have  found 
a  gem.” 


have  a  healthy  growth  to  succeed."  La 
\'erne  Lewis,  of  the  Ithaca  Jounial- 
Xews,  wrote  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

“Premiums  and  cut-rates  are  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  paper  as  too  strenuous 
work  or  insufficient  nourishment  is  to 
the  child. 

“\Ve  have  avoided  premiums  and  cut- 
rates,  and  spent  the  money  for  good  will 
and  promotion  instead,  which  we  find 
more  satisfactory. 

“Along  with  good  will,  you  must  give 
the  best  possible  service.  \Ve  use  all 
the  bus  lines  out  of  Ithaca,  and  where  we 
are  not  able  to  reach  the  town  by  bus, 
we  find  some  one  who  lives  in  that  town 
and  drives  here  to  work  daily,  who  is 
glad  to  take  ihe  bundle  out  for  us,  and 
leave  it  in  the  corner  grocery,  if  there  is 
no  post  office.” 


The  Brooklyn  Times,  which  operates 
an  independent  carrier  organization,  be¬ 
lieves  it  has  found  a  way  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  serving  large  apartment 
houses  by  newsboy,  when  the  no  peddler 
and  no  solicitor  signs  are  displayed.  At  a 
meeting  of  circulation  department  heads 
last  week  it  was  decided  to  appoint  super¬ 
intendents  of  several  of  the  largest  apart¬ 
ment  houses  as  district  managers,  putting 
them  on  the  newspaper  pay  roll.  Some 
apartment  houses  in  Brooklyn  hold  as 
many  as  500  people. 


Car  cards  which  have  been  displayed 
in  subways,  elevated  trains  and  street 
cars ;  posters  used  in  stations  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  booklets,  circulars  and  other 
printed  matter — all  advertising  the  New 
York  Times — were  e.xhibited  this  week 
at  the  Times  Anitf.x. 

The  Times  has  offered  prizes  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  staff  for  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  the  promotional  material  in  the 
exhibit  and  for  suggestions  for  new  pro¬ 
motional  literature. 

The  exhibit  was  open  to  the  public 
without  charge. 


YPSILANTI  PLANT  DAMAGED 

The  plant  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Daily  Ypsilantian-Press  was  damaged  by 
smoke  and  water,  Oct.  17,  when  fire 
broke  out  in  the  second  floor  of  the  Press 
Building,  occupied  by  a  clothing  concern. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  newsprint 
paper  was  destroyed  by  being  soaked,  and 
rust  forming  on  the  linotype  machines 
caused  much  work  before  the  Monday 
edition.  George  C.  Handy  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ypsilantian-Press. 


British  Doctors  Relax  Opposition  to 
Newspaper  Mention 

The  British  Medical  Association  has 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  relaxed 
from  its  unbending  opposition  to  pub¬ 
licity.  Sir  Thomas  Horder,  long  a 
champion  of  the  old  order,  speaking  in 
London  Oct.  13th  declared  that  he  has 
been  converted  to  some  extent  to  popular¬ 
izing  health  matters  through  the  press. 

“The  public  has  decided  that  it  wants 
health  talk  and  means  to  get  it,”  he 
said.  “The  lay  press  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  medium  of  instructing  the  public 
in  health  matters.  W  e  must  do  our  b«t 
to  secure  its  co-operation.” 

He  suggested  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  prominent  physicians 
and  editors  who  would  pass  on  medical 
articles  before  they  are  published.  His 
purpose  is  two-fold; 

First,  to  prevent  physicians  from  using 
the  press  as  an  advertising  medium 
through  signed  articles,  thereby  violating 
medical  ethics,  and,  secondly,  to  guard 
the  public  against  unscientific  misinfor¬ 
mation. 


PACinC  CLUB’S  NEW  SECRETARY 

Lindsey  H.  Spright,  of  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  has  been  named  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs. 


COAST  AGENCY  GROUP  ELECTS 

Herbert  Carl  Bernsten,  vice-president 
of  the  Lockwood-Schackelford  Company, 
was  elected  president  of  the  California 
Advertising  Service  Association,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  California  agency  execu¬ 
tives,  at  the  annual  convention  held  last 
week  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.  Robert  Young, 
of  San  Francisco,  was  designated  as 
secretary. 


The  New  York  Evening  IVorld  is  of¬ 
fering  two  dollars  apiece  for  contribu¬ 
tions  of  100  words  or  less  sent  in  by 
readers  on  odd  things  observed  about 
New  York.  Contributors  are  asked  to 
give  location  and  time.  Those  printed 
are  run  under  the  heading  “In  Old  New 
A^ork.”  The  same  paper  has  started  a 
“Peter  Piper”  contest,  offering  daily 
prizes  for  the  best  illiterative  sentences. 


Charlotte  (N.  C.)  newsboys  under  the 
age  of  14  years  will  be  registered  and 
will  wear  a  badge  to  be  given  them  by 
M.  M.  Grey,  welfare  officer  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  county.  The  registration  is  part  of 
a  system  being  inaugurated  in  North 
Carolina  to  prevent  street  loafing  and 
truancy  of  boys  within  the  age  of  the 
compulsory  school  law. 


The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  con¬ 
cluded  a  “Know  Tennessee”  picture  game 
contest  on  Oct.  16.  Fifty  pictures  were 
published,  a  different  one  appearing  each 
day,  and  contestants  were  asked  to  guess 
the  name  of  the  town  or  city  repre¬ 
sented.  The  sum  of  $300  in  cash  prizes 
was  awarded.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the 
Sentinel,  the  Nashville  Banner,  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Herald-Courier,  the  Clarksville  Leaf- 
Chronicle  and  the  Jackson  Sun  conducted 
a  state-wide  “Know  Tennessee”  oratori¬ 
cal  contest. 


“A  newspaper  is  like  a  child;  it  must 


Although  he  lost  the  newsboys’  Har¬ 
vard  scholarship  awarded  to  the  boy  who 
broke  the  high  mark  record.  Jack  Mos¬ 
kovitz,  who  carries  the  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser,  will  realize  his  ambition  to 
go  to  Harvard,  and  will  continue  to  de¬ 
liver  the  newspaper.  Joseph  Cohen,  a 


14  INTERTYPES 

are  being  used  by 


iUrrMio/jiatf 

1 

j 

,  .  •  -  J  >  S  .1- 

No  Standardized  Intertype  has  ever  become  obsolete 


New  England’s  Second  Largest 


Market 


GOOD  COMPANY 

We  believe  the  value  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  greatly  increased  when 
it  appears  in  company  with  other 
clean,  honest  and  unquestionable 
advertising. 

We  exercise  as  rigid  censorship 
over  our  advertising  columns  as  we 
do  the  news.  To  conform  to  our 
policies,  we  refuse  many  thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  advertising 
each  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  adver¬ 
tisers  who  desire  good  company  are 
constantly  increasing  their  space  in 
Rhode  Island’s  great  newspapers. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  /. 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Qikaco 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

San  Francisco  Los  Anreiss  Seattle 
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Record  Circulati 
Record  Gains 


The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times 
were  the  only  Louisville 
newspapers  making  an 
uncamouflaged  statement 
of  their  daily  and  Sunday 
circulations  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1926. 
They  have  no  reason  or 
desire  to  confuse  the  cir¬ 
culation  facts  in  Louis¬ 
ville. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Nax  Traces  Want-Ad  History — Directors  of  Classified  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  Meet  in  Chicago,  Nov.  17 — Good  Promotion 
Copy  Used  by  Chicago  Tribune 


priSTORY  of 
traced  from 


the  classified  ad  was 
Biblical  days  to  the 
present  time  by  Charles  \V.  Nax,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  and  president  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Managers,  addressing  the  general  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  held  at  Tulsa, 

Okla.,  Oct.  12.  In  part  he  said : 

“It  has  been  said  that  classified  ads 
are  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  may 
easily  be  found  in  the  Bible  through  a 
little  careful  reading  between  the  lines. 

Perhaps,  the  most  far-reaching  want  ever 
published  was  on  the  idographed  tablets 
of  the  Pharaoh  dynasty,  which  directed 
the  Isralites  to  appear  in  the  thousands 
to  make  bricks  without  straw  for  the 
public  buildings  of  Egypt. 

“Classified  advertising  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  the  single  column  threads 
of  destiny,  directing  the  fortune  and  lives 
of  millions,  and  also  the  parent  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
first  advertisement  appeared  in  a  Dutch 
newspaper  in  1626. 

“It  is  claimed  that  during  this  century, 
that  classified  was  the  only  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  One  authority  claims  that 
newspaper  advertising  in  America  dates 
back  to  1704,  and  the  Boston  Nezes-Lettcr. 

“There  are  some  historians  who  credit 
a  certain  Mr.  Candish  of  Suffolk  County, 

England,  with  writing  the  first  Classified 
Ad  to  api^ar  in  an  English  newspaper. 

Mr.  Candish’s  famous  and  original  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Impartial  Intelligencer  of  London, 
which  was  published  about  the  year  1600. 

He  offered  a  reward  for  the  return  of  two 
of  his  horses  which  were  stolen  from  his 
stables  some  days  before. 

“It  was  not  until  1728  that  any  per¬ 
ceptible  number  of  people  became  adver-  AuspHz,  Le«  &  Harvey,  360  North  Michigan 
tisers,  and  the  real  beginning  is  said  to  Sending  out  copy  on  Radio 

have  been  between  1788  and  1820.  Dur-  Sl^c.alty  Co  C^ago.  to  Wisconsin  papers 

ing  this  period,  advertising  while  not  de-  in?Tle"vdan^''Tl^g^!J^t’'’foJ'1he  Faui 
signaled  as  such,  was  m  the  form  of  the  Rubber  Cempany,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
present-day  Classified  .\d.  and  was  limited  Clark  CoUard  Company,  30  X.  Michigan  avc., 
t<»  a  few  subjects,  such  as  books,  coffee  Chicago.  Has  been  given  the  account  of  the 
and  spice  importations,  sale  of  slaves,  sail-  ^fac^tu^rsTfonelmiticTr^fran?!^^^^^^^^ 
ing  vessels  and  for  run-away  slaves 


a  striking  classified  promotion  advertise¬ 
ment  this  week  running  under  the  headline 
"Rambling  Through  the  Want  Ads.” 

Text  of  the  copy  was  illustrated  by  a 
pen  and  ink  sketch  of  a  traveling  tinker- 
man  and  his  wagon  driving  along  a 
country  highway,  and  with  smaller  draw¬ 
ings  picturizing  the  various  advertisements 
selected  for  mention. 

The  itinerant  merchant  was  described 
as  "but  one  of  the  many  strange  forms 
which  the  market  place,  as  an  institution, 
has  assumed  in  the  course  of  the  human 
story.”  The  next  sentence  read ; 

“But  the  most  inclusive  market  place 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen  is  the  want  ad 
section  of  a  great  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.” 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  the  great 
variety  of  ads  in  the  current  number  were 
cited,  including  a  request  for  an  aged 
negro  with  white  hair  to  pose  as  a  model 
for  advertising  photographs ;  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  pair  of  antique  wrought  and¬ 
irons  for  sale ;  an  ex-British  cavalry  offi¬ 
cer’s  offer  to  act  as  a  companion-guide  in 
a  tour  of  England ;  and  a  terse  little  per¬ 
sonal  reading:  “Mamie  M.  S.  WE  LOSE 
the  flat  building  unless  you  come  at  once. 
BILL.” 


soaps.  New  York:  Municipal  Gasoline  Stations, 
Inc.,  grisolines  and  motor  oils.  Long  Island  City; 
Mme.  M.  Yale,  beauty  culture.  New  York  City. 

MattUon  Trading  Company,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Placing  -ircount  for  the  .\sl)estos  Shingle,  Slate 
it  Sheathing  Company,  Ambler,  manufacturers 
of  a>bestos  building  products. 

J.  H.  Newmark,  Inc.,  250  West  57th  street. 
New  York.  Will  handle  account  for  the 
Industrial  Alcohcl  Manufacturers  Association, 
New  Yoik. 

Contracts  and  coiw  schedules  are  being  issued 
on  Piuua  Hosiery  Cc.,  Piqua,  Ohio,  direct. 

Prather-Alien  Company,  307  East  4th  street, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Will  take  up  the  1927  list  on 
Kenton  Pliarmacal  Company,  Covington,  Ky., 
during  November. 

Robbins  A  Pearson  Company,  390  East  Broad 
street,  (^lumbus,  O.  Has  been  selected  to  direct 
the  advertising  for  The  Thomas  &  Armstrong 
Ccmp.'.ny,  London,  O.,  manufacturers  ot  steel 


garages  and  furnaces,  and  The  Ohio  \  alley 
Idtiec  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Spector  and  Goldensky,  City  Centre  Building, 
Phih.ilelphia.  Have  secured  the  account  of 
Cliailes  Stnumen  and  Company,  Philadelphia, 
importers  tf  ffriental  rugs. 

Touzalin  Advertising  Company,  7  South  Dear, 
horn  street.  Chicago.  Has  issued  schcdulej 
covering  .'^0  lines  four  times,  and  1,000  line 
copy  once,  on  Stewart-Warner  Co.  (Radio), 
Chicago. 

Wales  Advertising  Company,  ^  Park  ave. 
nue.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  during  the 
month  of  November  for  John  T.  Stanley  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  “Mobo” 
automobile  specialties. 

Young  A  Rubicam,  285  Madison  avenue,  New 
N'ork.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Sterling 
•Silver  Ware  ilivision  of  the  International  Silver 
Company,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


Roy  C.  Hayes  Leaves  Detroit  Times  to  Join  Campbell-Ewald  Company- 
Appointments  Announced  by  Street  &  Finney — Ring 
Now  with  Geyer  Company 


Roy  C.  HAYES,  former  automobile 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  Detroit  advertising  agency.  In 
addition  to  his  work  on  the  Times,  Mr. 
Hayes  has  for  four  years  been  autorno- 
bile  editor  of  Universal  Service.  With 
Campbell-Ewald  he  will  direct  the  pub¬ 
licity  interests  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company.  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Detroit,  where  he 
founded  and  edited  the  Varsity  News, 
student  weekly. 


merchandising  and  sales  promotion.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Ring  was 
chief  of  staff  of  Marquis  Regan,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  counsellors,  New  York. 


William  H.  Johns,  president  of  the 
George  Batten  Company,  New  York 
agency,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  a  team  of  workers  in  the  advertising 
and  publishing  field,  during  the  annual 
budget  campaign  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
New  York,  Nov.  9-19. 


Advertisers  who  attempt  to  mislead 
prospects  in  the  classified  columns  of  New 
York  paj^rs  are  being  dealt  with  harshly 
by  the  city’s  courts.  Vincenzo  Onerato, 
a  former  elevator  operator,  was  sentenced 
to  60  days  in  the  workhouse  this  week  for 
placing  a  misleading  ad  in  the  New  York 
World. 


H.  J.  Nagl,  formerly  with  the  Erickson 
Company,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
Street  &  Finney,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  as  space  buyer.  W.  J.  Effler  has 
been  made  assistant  production  manager 
of  the  same  agency.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  William  R.  Robinson 
Company,  Inc. 


Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  by  the  .Advertising  Corporation, 
Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  F.  G.  Weston,  W.  H.  Bar¬ 
ber  and  Harry  Kiester.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  $50,000. 


E.  D.  Ring,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  St.  Paul  Advertising  Company,  has 
joined  the  Geyer  Company,  Dayton 
agency,  where  he  will  be  identified  with 


Donald  M.  Bangs  has  withdrawn  from 
the  advertising  agency  known  as  Bangs 
&  Hughes,  Los  Angeles,  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  Graham  Hughes,  and  has 
started  a  new  firm,  the  Bang’s  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Company. 


To  You  for  Whom 

The  Best  is  Not  Too  Good 


"From  1820  until  1833,  there  was  very 
little  growth.  Beginning  with  1833,  how¬ 
ever,  the  character  of  the  reading  matter 
in  most  publications,  then  in  existence, 
was  very  materially  developed,  and  with 
it  advertising  also  began  to  expand. 

“Classified  .Advertising,  as  we  know  it, 
however,  is  really  a  development  of  the 
last  25  or  30  years.  It  is  called  ‘Classi¬ 
fied’  because  all  advertisements  of  the 
same  kind  are  grouped  under  a  classifica¬ 
tion  or  heading  so  that  the  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty  finding  what  he  wants. 

“.At  the  conv’ention  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  at  Atlantic  City.  June  1923,  the 
name  ‘Classified’  was  adopted  with  the 
recommendation  that  all  the  newspapers 
use  it.  However,  some  newspapers  are 
still  using  the  terms,  Want  .Ads,  Liners, 
Ad-Lets,  etc. 

“Classified  advertising  is  a  great  public 
service,  which  the  newspaper  performs  be¬ 
cause  it  fills  a  big  public  need.  It  grew 
and  developed  because  it  is  a  general 
meeting  place  of  all  who  want  to  secure 
or  want  to  dispose  of  anything  no  matter 
what  it  might  be.  It  is  today  the  most 
wonderful  of  any  of  the  many  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper.” 


Plans  for  a  campaign  of  classified  pro¬ 
motion  advertisements  will  be  worked  out 
in  detail  by  directors  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  to  be  held  Nov.  17  at  the  office 
of  C.  L.  Perkins,  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer.  The  campaign  will  be  released 
exclusively  to  association  members,  be¬ 
ginning  about  Jan.  1. 


Picking  a  few  want  ads  at  random  from 
the  paper,  the  Chicago  Tribune  developed 


ufaciurers  of  pneumatic  tools  and  supplies. 

Frank  M.  Comrie  Company,  2104  Straus 
Bldg.,  diicago.  Ill.  Now  placing  the  following 
new  accounts;  Campltell  Transmission  Company, 
Buchanan.  Mich.,  manufacturers  “Power  Take- 
Off,”  and  Moore  Manufacturing  Company, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  manufacturers  automotive 
accessories. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  (Tii- 
cago.  Has  prepared  a  list  on  FuIl-<3Pep, 
(Juaker  Oats  Company,  ('hicago.  Also  pre¬ 
paring  a  list  on  Musterole  Company. 

Alb^  Frank  A  Co.,  14  Stone  street.  New 
York.  Now  handling  account  of  the  American 
Specialty  Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
manufaettirets  of  automotive  parts  and  radio 
acces-scrits. 

J.  V.  Gilmour  Company,  28  East  Jackson 
boulevard.  Chicago.  May  use  Chicago.  New 
York,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  metropolitan 
cities  for  the  advertising  cf  Richard  T.  Davis 
Cempany  (Radio). 

Chiu-les  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 

Esley  Building,  Philadelphia.  Now  handling 
account  of  Fitch.  Crossman  &  Cempany,  invest¬ 
ment  hankers.  Philadelphia. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  .58  East  Wash¬ 
ington  street.  Chicago.  Has  secured  the  account 
ot  G.  1.  Sellers  S-  Sons  Company,  Elwood, 
TrJiana,  manufacturers  of  Sellers  Kitchen 
Cabinets.  Al«o  preparing  a  list  on  Sherwin 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland. 

Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  52  Vanderbilt 
avenue,  New  ^'ork.  Has  secured  the  account 
of  Siegel-I.evy  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dresses. 

Honunann,  Tarcber  A  Cornell,  Inc.,  25  West 
45th  street.  New  York.  Has  secured  account 
of  the  Wilver  King  Mineral  Water  Company, 
New  York,  makers  of  “Silver  King”  ginger  ale 
ard  mineral  water. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  116  West 
32nd  street.  New  York.  Has  secured  accounts 
of  the  Riverside  Boiler  Works,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts,  manufacturers  of  coppei  boilers 
and  hot-water  heating  systems,  and  the  Blaisdell 
Prncil  Company,  T’hil.adelphia. 

Hurja-Johnmn  Hewen,  Inc.,  Hearst  Square, 
Fhioago.  Has  secuicd  account  of  the  Star 
Realty  Organization.  Chicago. 

Koch  Company,  Inc.,  432  Broadway,  Mil 
waukee.  Will  place  account  of  the  Walker 
M.anufacturine  Comictny,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
manufreturers  of  Tacks. 

C.  P.  McDona’d  Company,  alnc.,  Fisk  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City,  are  rl.acing  the  following 
accounts;  De  Vion.  Inc.,  French  perfumes  and 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  its  companion  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Dallas  Journal,  are 
not  cheap  newspapers. 
There  is  nothing  cheap  about 
them. 

Their  advertising  rates  are 
fair.  No  other  paper  offers 
equal  value  at  a  lower  cost. 

That’s  about  all  we  can 
say  about  rates.  Heaven 
knows  it  ought  to  be  enough, 
*  *  * 

Circulation  of  The  News 
and  The  Journal  is  the  sort 
that  accrues  to  newspapers 
of  high  character,  whether 
they  are  sold  in  Dallas 
or  New  York  or  South 
Australia. 

People  in  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization  and 
spending-power  are  not  the 
only  kind  that  read  The 
News  and  The  Journal,  but 
there  are  not  very  many  of 
the  others. 

Consider  the  best  paper  in 
.your  own  city.  Picture  to 


yourself  its  reader-family ; 
alert,  modern,  progressive 
people.  News  and  Journal 
readers  are  like  that. 


And  they’re  not  the  same 
people,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  You  can’t  buy  these 
two  papers  in  combination — 
to  read.  You  can’t  even  give 
a  News  subscription  to  a 
Journal  solicitor.  From 
press  to  porch  they  have 
nothing  in  common,  and 
mighty  little  from  pen  to 
press — except  ideals,  and 
principles,  and  a  sturdy 
allegiance  to  fair  play. 


That  is  why  advertisers 
who  utilize  the  optional 
combination  rate  for  The 
News  and  The  Journal  not 
only  save  a  substantial  dif¬ 
ference  but  actually  receive 
the  most  widespread  cover¬ 
age  that  can  be  bought. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 


A.  B.  C.  Members 
An  optional  combination 
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DOROTHY  DIX 


TO  COVER 


HAll-MaiS  MURDER  TRIAL 


HE  world’s  greatest 
authority  on  love  prob' 
lems  will  report  this  trial 
involving  the  most  baffling 
love  mystery  of  our  generation, 
in  the  same  dramatic  style 
in  which  she  covered  the 
Thaw,  C2iolgos2„  Patrick, 
Nan  Patterson,  Josephine 
Terranova,  Florence  Burns, 
Orpet  and  Lambert  trials. 


Her  one'column  releases  will  be  filed  at  lo  p.  m.  every  week 
day  for  evening  and  morning  papers. 

For  Terms  for  Your  City*s  Rights  Wire 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  23,  1926 


WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNAUSM 

Alma  Sioux  Scarberry,  of  Amnesia  Fame,  Wakes  Up  in  Pittsburgh — 
Miss  Francel  Handling  Publicity  for  Willys-Overland — Society 
Editors  Go  in  for  Society  in  Connecticut 


A  I  MA  SIOUX  SCARBERRY,  a 
newspaper  woman  of  Indian  ances¬ 
try,  now  a  member  of  a  wandering  tribe 
of  itinerant  fea- 


- ture  writers,  has 

settled  down 
with  a  big  front¬ 
page  splash  on 
t  h  e  Filtsbiirsh 
Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph,  where  she 
is  writing  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles 
under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Miss  To¬ 
day.”  Miss  Scar¬ 
berry  first  burst 
into  prominence 

.  „  when,  working 

Alua  Scarberry  ^  ^ 

York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  she  pretended  to  be  an  amnesia  vic¬ 
tim  as  a  stunt  to  promote  a  serial  by  Eli¬ 
nor  Glyn.  While  her  memory  was  sup¬ 
posedly  under  a  cloud.  New  York  and 
other  dailies  gave  her  considerable  space, 
believing  she  was  some  British  noble 
woman  in  distress. 

Leaving  the  Mirror,  Miss  Scarberry 
started  out  to  earn  her  way  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  working  for  daily  papers  en 
route.  Her  first  stop  was  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  she  worked  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  and,  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sesqui. 

Arriving  in  Pittsburgh  in  August,  she 
made  arrangements  with  the  Chronicle 
Telegraph  to  work  on  the  “Miss  Today” 
series,  which  started  this  week. 

The  Chronicle-Telegraph  introduced  its 
new  staff  writer  to  its  public  with  72- 
point  type  in  an  eight  Column  front  page 
streamer  on  Oct.  11.  Miss  Scarberry  got 
a  job  with  the  local  police  force  as  a 
“flapper  cop”  and  set  out  to  see  how 
many  Pittsburgh  males  would  try  to  pick 
her  up  as  she  strolled  the  streets  with 
eyes  front,  and  smile  quenched.  She  was 
made  the  center  of  masher  war  mystery, 
which  the  “Tele”  happily  solved,  but  not 
until  all  other  Pittsburgh  papers  had 
given  their  future  feature  writer  front 
page  space  and  had  printed  her  picture 
in  a  variety  of  poses.  Incidentally,  18 
men  in  one  night  were  arrested  for  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  Miss  Scarberry  as  she  walked 
down  Pittsburgh’s  Federal  street.  This 
fact  formed  the  peg  for  a  series  of  two 
articles  which  Miss  Scarberry  first  wrote 
for  the  “Tele,”  entitled  “Bringing  in  the 
Sheiks.” 

To  obtain  material  for  the  “Miss  To¬ 
day”  series.  Miss  Scarberry,  using  the 
name  of  Alma  Berry,  worked  in  a  wide 


variety  of  positions  in  Pittsburgh,  to  find 
out  how  the  poor  working  gal  gets  along. 

Miss  A.  B.  Francel,  formerly  with  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Farm  Trio — 
IVashington  Parmer,  Oregon  Parmer  and 
Idaho  Parmer — published  by  the  Cowles 
Publishing  Company  of  Spokane,  is  now 
in  charge  of  handling  advertising  copy 
and  publicitj-  material  for  139  western 
newspapers  for  Willys-Overland,  Inc., 
through  the  United  States  -Advertising 
Corporation. 

Society  editors  of  Bridgeport,  New 
Haven  and  Norwalk  Conn.,  have  planned 
a  series  of  W'inter  social  gatherings,  the 
first  of  which  took  place  recently  at  the 
Pewter  Bowl,  Bridgeport.  The  next  is 
scheduled  for  New  Haven  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  31.  Those  attending  were  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Mary  J.  McGuinness,  Bridgeport 
Post;  Marion  Carter,  Bridgeport  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sunday  Post;  Winifred  Nich¬ 
olas,  Bridgeport  Star;  Katherine  Brady, 
Bridgeport  Times;  Selma  Schwartz, 
Bridgeport  Star ;  Ellen  Brady,  Bridge¬ 
port  Times;  Mrs.  George  Troup  Glynn, 
Mew  Haven  Union;  Miss  Florence  Rich¬ 
ter,  Neiv  Haven  Journal-Courier ;  Ruth 
Quint,  New  Haven  Register;  Harriet 
Fredericks,  New  Haven  Times-Lcader; 
Elsie  Copeland,  South  Norwalk  Sentinel; 
Alma  Lycett,  Nonvalk  Hour;  Madelyn 
Farley-Santa,  formerly  of  Bridgeport 
Telegram. 


HAILS  BUSINESS  WOMEN 

Sir  Charles  Higham,  prominent  British 
advertising  agency  man,  speaking  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Oct.  14,  predicted  women  would  in 
20  years  dominate  all  branches  of  the 
business  world  if  men  do  not  pull  them¬ 
selves  together.  He  said  he  found  women 
employes  better  than  men.  They  are 
more  energetic,  more  thorough  and  take 
a  much  keener  interest  in  their  work,  he 
said. 


COLLEGE  EDITORS  OUSTED 

The  student  council  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  requested  the 
resignation  of  Julian  S.  Starr,  editor,  and 
R.  K.  Fowler,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Carolina  Magacine,  a  student  publication, 
on  charges  that  the  current  issue  contains 
a  story  regarded  as  “indecent  and  im¬ 
proper.”  Starr  and  Fowler  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  faculty  and  President  H. 
\V.  Chase  has  referred  the  matter  to  a 
faculty  committee. 


RECEIVER’S  SALE 


Illustrated  Daily  Herald  Plant 
San  Francisco 

will  be  sold  at  auction  November  10,  1926.  Equipment  includes  two 
sixteen-page  tubular  Duplex  presses;  seven  Intertype  machines;  com¬ 
plete  composing,  stereotsrpe  and  photo-engraving  departments.  All 
in  first  class  condition.  For  full  particulars,  write  or  wire 

JOHN  W.  BRODIX,  Receiver, 

56  12th  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Floating  “U” 

takes  Imperial  along 

^  jHEN  the  Floating  University  left  New 
York  on  the  S.  S.  Ryndam  for  its  trip 
around  the  world  it  took  Imperial  Type 
Metal  along. 

Each  day  during  the  trip  a  daily  newspaper 
will  be  issued  by  the  class  in  journalism.  This 
paper  will  contain  daily  announcements, 
doings  on  shipboard,  sports  and  special  articles 
by  faculty  members,  students  and  prominent 
men  in  the  countries  visited. 

We  wish  the  faculty  and  members  of  the 
floating“U”a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  trip. 

It’s  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that  Imperial 
Linotype  metal  was  selected  for  the  trip.  We 
have  confidence  that  Imperial  will  give  per- 
feet  satisfaction  whether  it  is  being  used  on 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  Imperial  Metal  has 
the  habit  of  giving  economical,  dependable 
service  wherever  it  is  used. 

Special  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
Metal  for  the  “University  Afloat”  but  all 
publications  ashore  will  find  that  the  Imperial 
Plus  Metal  Plan  is  the  most  dependable 
method  known  for  taking  care  of  type  metal. 

Is  your  shop  using  it? 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  the  following  metals: 

LINOTYPE  MONOTYPE  INTERTYPE  STEREOTYPE 

ELROD  LUDLOW  LINOGRAPH  THOMPSON 

Philadelphia  Cleveland  New  York  Chicago 
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18,341,400  Lines 

of  Paid  Advertising 


A  Record  oS 


9 


Big  Months  in 


Ohe 


BILLION  ARE  A 

^eJu€HtEATER  ST.  LOUIS  MARKET 


F"  .  .  ” 

1  The  St.  Louis  Post>Dispatch  carried  more  paid 

1  advertising  during  the  first  nine  months  of 

1  1926  than  during  any  previous  similar  period. 

li_  _ 

-  .  “1 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  carried  more  local  display  1 1 

advertising  since  January  1  than  the  Globe-  1 
Democrat,  the  Star  and  the  Times  added  together.  |J 

1  The  gain  over  the  first  nine  months  of  last 

1  year  was  1,376,400  lines — more  than  double  the 

1  gain  of  all  other  St.  Louis  newspapers  combined. 

The  Post-Dispatch  is  the  only  St.  Louis  news-  1 
paper  to  make  consecutive  gains  every  month  I 
both  in  local  display  and  in  total  paid  advertising.  I 

The  gain  of  the  Post>Dispatch  in  local  display  advertising 
since  January  1,  was  682  920  lines.  The  Globe- Democrat  s 
loss  was  149,100  lines.  The  Star’s  loss  was  109,300  lines 


Advertisers  CONCENTRATE  in  the  Post-Dispatch  Because  Years  of 
Experience  Have  Proved  that  the  Post-Dispatch  ALWAYS 
Brings  Far  More  Profitable  Results. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

EASTERN  ADVERTISING  OFFICE;  Murray  Hill  Bldg.,  New  York  WESTERN  ADVERTISING  OFFICE:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
R.  A.  Fletcher,  Manager,  Telephone  Ashland  1363  P.  L.  Henriquez,  Manager,  Telephone  Superior  7161-7162 

DETROIT  OFFICE:  424  Book  Building,  Telephone  CadUlac  9085  KANSAS  CITY  OFFICE:  Coca-Cola  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANaSOO  OFFICE:  564  Market  St.  I.OS  ANGELES  OFFICE:  Title  Insurance  Bldg.  SEATTI.E  OFFICE:  212  Madison  St. 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Why  G.  R.  Elliott,  Skelly  Oil  Company,  Likes  the  Advertising  Business 
— Kansas  City,  Mo.  Plans  Newspaper  Campaign — A.  &  P. 

Stores  Observe  67th  Anniversary 


TX  the  office  of  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  Skelly  Oil  company  in  El 
Dorado,  Kan.,  sits  a  man  who  has  come 
to  a  halt,  physically  speaking,  in  a  life  of 
adventure  and  color. 

G.  R.  Elliott,  the  gentleman  of  discus¬ 
sion,  conceived  in  1917  the  idea  of  making 
a  grand  tour  of  the  world  in  seven  years. 
Up  to  that  date  he  had  worked  ten  years 
as  a  reporter  in  Canada  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  in  Alaska,  the  Yukon,  Mexico 
and  42  of  the  48  American  states. 

“So  you  see  the  romance  of  the  oil 
fields  must  be  very  compelling  to  hold 
me  here,”  Mr.  Elliott  said. 

Mr.  Elliott  wrote  plays  for  Belasco  in 
X'ew  York  City  that  were  never  produced, 
knocked  about  with  Robert  W.  Service 
in  the  Yukon  and  just  missed  being  shot 
by  Villa  in  Columbus,  N.  M.,  when  that 
bandit  raided  the  border  town  and  killed 
17  Americans. 

During  his  seven  year  tour  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Elliott  worked  as  a  journalist  in  the 
following  places:  Honolulu,  Fiji  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  China,  Java,  Cey¬ 
lon,  India,  Egypt  and  London.  While  in 
London  he  wrote  feature  articles  for  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  visited  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland. 

“Guess  it’s  because  I  am  always  look¬ 
ing  for  something  new  that  I  like  the 
advertising  business,”  Mr.  Elliott  com¬ 
mented. 


Lou  Holland,  twice  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
recently  announced  on  his  reelection  as 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  plan  for  advertising 
the  advantages  of  Kansas  City. 

.\n  executive  organization,  to  which 
Mr.  Holland  submitted  his  ideas  on  muni¬ 
cipal  advancement,  now  is  preparing  a 
budget  for  advertising  Kansas  City  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 


The  Thatcher  Company,  Newark,  N.  J., 
makers  of  Thatcher  furnaces,  has  started 
a  new  campaign,  using  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  business  papers.  The  account  is 
directed  by  the  Redfield  Advertising 
.\gency.  New  York. 


Net  profits  after  reductions  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  taxes  for  the  nine  months  ended 
Sept.  30  of  the  William  Wrigley,  Jr., 
Company  totaled  $7,609,022.  The  net 
profit  for  the  third  quarter  was  $2,810,- 
107. 


Thomas  J.  Keresey  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  New  York, 
effective  Nov.  1. 


The  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  has  started  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign,  utilizing  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  each  community  to  boom  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  telephone  toll  calls  in  building 
up  business. 


The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  established  in  October,  1859,  by 
George  Huntington  Hartford,  a  Maine 
young  man,  is  observing  its  67th  anniver¬ 
sary  throughout  the  country  this  week 
and  is  advertising  heavily  through  the 
newspapers  its  many  anniversary  offer¬ 


ings.  Today  there  are  40  large  food  de¬ 
pots  distributed  advantageously  over  the 
country  supplying  thousands  of  the  “Red 
Front”  stores  which  are  knowti  as  “the 
little  red  school  house  of  American  re¬ 
tailing.”  The  nation-wide  concern  has 
just  established  41  meat  stores  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  vicinity,  a  new  departure  in 
the  A.  &  P.  business  policy. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  .\ssociated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  an  October 
exhibition  of  the  many  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  its  members  is  being  held 
at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  this 
week.  The  e.xhibit  not  only  demonstrates 
what  is  beautiful  but  also  what  is  useful 
and  at  the  same  time  indi’cates  the  prac¬ 
tical  way  that  Massachusetts  is  a  leader. 
The  idea  behind  the  affair  is  to  educate 
the  buying  public. 


.\n  interesting  headline  contest  with 
prizes  totaling  $6,tK)0  is  being  conducted 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  by  the  P.  Lorillard  Co., 
tobacco  and  cigarette  manufacturers,  to 
advertise  and  popularize  their  new  Old 
Gold  cigarettes.  There  will  be  three 
separate  contests  with  $2,000  in  prizes 
for  the  best  headlines  to  the  picture  in 
each  contest. 


NEW  IOWA  DAILY  PLANNED 

C.  F.  Skirvin  and  J.  W.  Halden  this 
week  announced  plans  to  start  a  new  daily 
paper  at  Creston,  la.  Mr.  Skirvin  form¬ 
erly  published  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Gate 
City,  and  prior  to  that  the  Creston  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Since  selling  his  Keokuk  property, 
he  has  been  living  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  but 
will  return  to  Creston  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  Mr.  Halden  is  the  owner  of  the 
Halden  Printing  Company,  a  Creston  job 
printing  concern.  C.  J.  Skirvin,  son  of 
C.  F.  Skirvin,  will  be  associated  in  the 
new  venture.  Contracts  have  been  signed 
with  the  United  Press  for  the  full  leased 
wire  report. 


MILLER  HEADS  UBRARIANS 


Alcott  of  Boston  Globe,  Unable  t« 
Serve  as  Chairman,  Resigns 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  e.xecutive  commit- 
tee  of  the  Newspaper  Group  of  Special 
Libraries  .Association,  held  recently  in 
New  A’ork,  immediately  following  the 
adjournment  of  the  aimual  conference  at 
\tlantic  City,  William  Alcott,  librarian, 
Boston  Globe,  who  had  been  named  as 
chairman,  announced  that  he  could  not 
serve. 

John  FI.  Miller,  librarian.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  New  York,  was  named 
as  chairman,  and  Miss  Agnes  J.  Petersen, 
librarian,  Milveaukee  Journal,  was  made 
vice-chairman.  With  Maurice  Symonds, 
librarian.  New  York  Daily  News,  the 
secretary-treasurer,  they  compose  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 


20  YEARS  OF  ADVERTISING 


California  Fruit  Growers  Celebrate 
Anniversary  with  New  Drive 

The  1926-27  campaign  of  the  Califw. 
nia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  marks  tte 
association’s  20th  anniversary  as  an  ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  19  completed  campaigns, 
the  management  points  out,  have  built  iqi 
good-will  and  public  acceptance  oi 
California  Citrus  Fruits. 

.A  change  in  the  present  advertising 
program  provides  for  special  newspaper 
drives  to  feature  the  medicinal  advantages 
of  hot  lemonade,  during  epidemics  of 
colds  and  grippe. 


NEW  TYPE-SETTING  RECORD 

Setting  a  total  of  24,428  ems  in  two 
hours,  John  F.  O’Sullivan  and  Williaj 
L.  Welty,  of  the  O’Sullivan  CompositMo 
Company,  New  York,  known  as  4e 
“Inter type  Speed  Kings,”  established  i 
new  high  record  for  type-setting  at  t 
recent  public  exhibition  in  New  York. 
In  1924  in  the  same  time  the  two  ma 
set  24,372  ems. 


r 


If  you  're  after  circulation 

put  this  new  Graflex  to  work 

Pictures  have  a  sure  circulation  appeal,  as  recent 
successes  prove.  Pictures  vitalize  the  news,  pictures 
give  the  written  report  an  on-the-spot  complexion 
that  attracts  readers. 

Your  supply  of  pictures  will  be  easy  if  your  camera¬ 
men  carry  the  new  Graflex.  Its  lens  speed  lets  it  make 
good  under  light  conditions  that  were  heretofore  con¬ 
sidered  impossible— even  for  the  Graflex. 

Visit  a  dealer  or  write  to  Rochester. 


3*^  X  Revolving  Back  Graflex, 
Series  C,  has  a  Cooke  Anastigmat/.2.5, 
three  times  as  fa.st  as  the  fastest  lens 
previously  offered.  This  camera  makes 
well-exposed  negatives  in  poor  light,  an 
advantage  that  is  esf)ecially  valuable 
in  winter.  Price  $260. 


Graflex  cameras  are  now  made  by 

The  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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LI  N  OT  YP  E 


SINGLE  DISTRIBUTION 

Model  8 


WITHOUT  AUXILIARY  MAGAZINE 


MULTIPLE  DISTRIBUTION 


Model  14 


WITH  ONE  AUXILIARY  MAGAZINE  fca 


Model  25 

WITHOUT  AUXILIARY  MAGAZINE 

Model  26 

WITH  TWO  AUXILIARY  MAGAZINES 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CHICAGO 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


Representstives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


INTERCHANGEABLE  MAGAZINES 


By  storing  your  matrices  in  Linotype 
interchangeable  magazines,  you  have 
faces  available  for  instant  use  on  either 
Single  Distribution  or  Multiple  Distri¬ 
bution  Linotypes. 


LINOTmO  IN  CAKAMONO  AND  NARCISS 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS 
SAY 


The  Mirror  staff  to  join  any  such  asso¬ 
ciation.  May  I  therefore  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  you  to  make  the  proper  correction 
of  this  entirely  erroneous  report? 

Herbert  B.  Mayer. 


PUUTZER  NARROWLY 
ESCAPED  DEATH 


FLASHES 


COPS  AND  SCIENCE 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  automo¬ 
bile  bodies  recently  ran  what  we  consider 
an  unfair  and  misleading  sort  of  adver¬ 
tisement  in  one  of  the  leading  publications 
of  the  country. 

It  purported  to  represent  a  poll  of  500 
police  chiefs,  who  were  asked  what  in 
their  opinion  would  bring  about  greater 
safety  in  motoring. 

According  to  this  advertisement,  a 
majority  of  the  police  chiefs  agreed  ujwn 
all  steel  bodies  as  one  of  five  necessities, 
if  safer  motoring  were  to  be  effected. 

Here  indeed  is  a  tip  for  automotive  and 
body  engineers — put  the  nation's  leading 
police  chiefs  on  your  staff!  Standardiza¬ 
tion  is  assured  if  this  plan  is  followed. 

lust  now  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  engineers  believe  in  a 
valve  in  head  motor,  others  in  an  L-head, 
still  others  in  the  sleeve  valve  type.  Some 
design  sixes,  others  eights  and  still  others 
fours.  There  are  various  designs  of  car¬ 
buretors,  ignition  systems,  tires,  etc. 

.\nd  why?  All  makers  need  do  now 
is  send  out  a  questionnaire  to  these  police 
chiefs  who  supposedly  have  thrown  the 
keenness  of  their  scientific  and  engineer¬ 
ing  knowledge  into  the  breech.  They’ll 
settle  the  problem. 

Manufacturers  of  whatever  you  may  be 
building — fire  your  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  and  let  the  police  chiefs  do  their 
job. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Critchfieij)  &  Company, 

L.  T.  Goble. 


‘COMMERCIALIZED  SPORTS” 


Kiiitor  &  Publisher — 1  think  that  William  J. 
Mc.Nulty’s  article  which  appeared  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Sept.  .1,  was  correct  in  nearly 
every  respect,  e-peciail..f  in  regard  to  college 
athletes  being  commercialized. 

In  the  issue  of  Oct.  2,  (Editor  &  Publisher) 
I  read  another  artiile  by  Telford  Work  which 
critici  ed  Mr.  McNulty  on  his  stand  in  regard 
to  athletics  being  commercialized. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  southwest,  there  are 
very  few  collefes  and  universities  indeed  that 
do  not  give  their  athletes  some  sort  of  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  ability  which  surpasses  that  of 
an  average  athlete.  In  Texas,  it  really  seems 
that  every  college  is  gradually  putting  in  a  bid 
for  the  star  athletes  every  year.  This  is  not 
an  idle  thought — it  is  the  truth. 

For  fe-ir  ot  being  ‘ued  for  libel  and  slander, 
etc.,  I  will  not  mention  certain  colle.ees  in  this 
slate  that  pay  thdr  “star"  football,  basketball, 
track  and  baseball  i  layers.  In  this  state  there 
are  two  iiarticiilar  schools  that  are  known  to 
"buy"  their  athletes,  but  the  question  is  how  to 
prove  it?  Anether  c.allege  cncc  had  a  chance 
to  throw  another  sister  member  out  of  the 
.athletic  organizaticn  in  the  southwest,  but  they 
failed  to  clo  it.  and  of  course,  they  were  afraid 
to  do  it  for  fear  of  being  exposed  by  the  rival 
schorl. 

"Bhere  a-e  certain  high  schools  and  especially 
acf demies  in  ibis  state  as  well  as  the  sou'h 
where  men  are  induceil  to  come,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  this  is  true.  I’nle^s  some 
remedy  is  given,  rr  seme  plan  adopted,  athletics 
in  this  state  will  be  badly  “tainted." 

I  n-tght  ask  Mr.  Work  to  give  me  a  plan  that 
would  do  away  with  this  commercialization  in 
a'hletlcs.  for  it  is  true,  and  any  sensible  person 
can  see  it.  The  sehoojs  are  not  fooling  the 
public,  but  how  is  it  going  to  he  proven? 

Rsv  D.  Tonfs. 

Assistant  snorts  editor 
Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 


Charging  Rhinoceros  Brought  Down  in 
Nick  of  Time  by  Guide,  World 
Editor  Tells  on  Return  from 
Hunt  in  Africa 


We  fear  that  the  distinguished  glitomy 
dean  would  be  a  total  loss  as  a  bond 
salesman. — Milwaukee  Journal. 


TALKS  ON  PRINTERS’  SCHOOLS 


Mirror  Men  Play  Lone  Hand 


Kellogg  Speaks  at  Annual  Convention 
of  United  Typothetae 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

The  statement  in  your  current  issue 
that  several  members  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
staff  have  joined  the  “Crab  .^pple  Tree 
-Association"  is  quite  incorrect. 

To  the  contrary,  members  of  The 
Mirror  staff  have  refused  repeatedly  in¬ 
vitations  to  join  this  association  of  some 
of  the  photographers  and  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Hall-Mills  case. 

One  reason  for  doing  so  is  we  do  not 
feel  that  a  murder,  a  solemn  investiga¬ 
tion  and  trial,  are  fit  subjects  for  either 
jollification  or  jest.  The  other  reason  is, 
of  course,  that  we  of  The  Mirror  have 
not  had  to  engage  in  “all  those  wild  auto 
rushes”  in  pursuit  of  rumors  which  might 
make  such  a  means  of  solace  necessary. 

The  Daily  Mirror  is  resnonsible  for  the 
publication  of  matter  which  brought  on 
the  new  investigation  of  this  tremendous 
tragedy.  At  the  coming  trial  The  Mir¬ 
ror’s  work  on  the  case  is  bound  to  play 
some  part  in  the  evidence. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  felt  it  would 
he  gross  bad  taste  for  any  member  of 


American  newspaper  publishers  soon 
will  have  schools  throughout  the  country 
for  the  education  of  their  employes,  Ross 
W.  Kellogg,  director  of  the  Empire 
School  of  Printing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  told 
delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
United  Typo'hetie  of  America,  meeting 
in  Detroit,  Oct.  18-19. 

“Newspaper  publishers  at  last  are  alive 
to  the  need  of  institutional  training  in 
printing,”  he  said.  “They  are  insisting 
on  schools  where  all  the  arts  and  science 
of  printing  and  publishing  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  taught.” 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Stratton,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  another  speaker,  urged  that  printers 
seek  greater  development  of  the  scientific 
phase  of  their  craft. 

“I  know  of  no  industry  in  which  there 
are  as  many  different  allied  matters  as  in 
your  industries.  When  we  consider  the 
printing  industry,  including  all  of  the 
processes,  engraving  and  so  forth,  there 
is  not  a  branch  of  chemistry,  physics  or 
engineering  that  is  not  involved,”  he 
said. 


A  story  of  how  he  narrowly  escaped 
death  in  a  thrilling  adventure  with  a 
rhinoceros  was  related  by  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
editor  of  the  New  York  World,  who  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  a  hunting  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Nairobi  and  Tanganyika,  south¬ 
east  Africa. 

The  rhino  had  been  wounded  in  the 
neck,  and  was  charging  the  New  York 
editor.  The  chief  guide  brought  down 
the  enraged  animal  with  a  well-aimed 
shot  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  brought  back  a  huge  bag 
of  game,  including  lions,  rhinos,  hippos, 
and  many  rarer  species.  Also  among 
the  collection  of  wild  animals  was  a  rare 
kudu  and  many  smaller  animals  and 
birds. 

The  kudu  is  a  fleet  species  of  antelope 
with  spiral  horns.  It  is  so  fast  that  the 
natives  who  hunt  on  foot  are  seldom  able 
to  approach  near  enough  to  bag  one. 

Next  year  Mr.  Pulitzer  plans  to  go 
hunting  in  Angola,  Portuguese  West  Af¬ 
rica,  along  the  Congo  and  across  to  the 
Nile  headwaters.  Returning  with  him  to 
New  York  on  the  Olympic,  Oct.  19,  was 
his  brother,  Herbert  Pulitzer. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  had  a  newspaper  adven¬ 
ture  in  Paris,  which  has,  he  confessed, 
made  him  rather  reporter-shy.  He  was 
trying  to  explain  the  fleetness  of  the  kudu 
to  a  French  reporter,  who  w’as  over-con¬ 
fident  of  his  command  of  English.  The 
French  journalist  completely  misunder¬ 
stood  and  the  story  as  published  was  that 
the  American  hunter  had  captured  his 
kudu  by  pursuing  it  on  foot  until  it 
dropped  of  exhaustion. 

“I  did  have  a  Ford  car  on  the  trip,” 
Mr.  Pulitzer  said. 


Another  rather  disconcerting  and  sad¬ 
dening  experience  is  to  look  up  a 
prominent  friend  of  about  your  age  or 
perhaps  a  year  or  two  older  in  Who’s 
Who  and  find  he's  13  years  younger.— 
Ohio  State  Journal. 


.According  to  the  British  press,  we  art 
a  nation  of  raving  Rumaniacs. — F.  P.  A 
in  New  York  World. 


Twenty-one  guns  were  fired  as  Queea 
Marie  entered  New  York  harbor.  “Good¬ 
ness  !”  exclaimed  Marie,  who  reads  the 
papers,  “this  must  be  Chicago.” — R.  H.  L 
in  Chicago  Tribune. 


It  is  said  Mussolini  does  not  permit  his 
barber  to  speak  while  attending  him. 
But  the  guess  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
is  the  next  customer  gets  an  earful.— 
New  Orleans  Daily  States. 


In  some  cities  pedestrians  have  a  right 
to  step  into  the  street  to  hail  a  trolley 
car  200  feet  away.  But  most  of  them 
have  discretion  enough  not  to  do  it.— 
Cleveland  Times. 


A  “tyrant,”  in  Greece,  is  any  dictator 
who  has  contrived  to  stick  on  the  job 
for  more  than  three  months. — Vancouvtr 
(B.  C.)  Sun. 


The  press  is  the  greatest  educational 
factor  of  the  age. — But  featuring 
“Peaches”  Browning  on  the  front  page 
doesn’t  help  to  prove  it. — Edmonton 
(.Alta.)  Bulletin. 


Talk  about  the  patience  of  Job— he 
never  had  to  wait  for  a  haircut,  with  six 
women  ahead  of  him. — Atlanta  Journal. 


Ludlow-Set  Pages 

Make  Your  Advertising 
Space  Worth  More 


When  your  ads  and  are  set  with  bright, 

clear  typelines,  your  advertisers  are  impressed  with  the 
unusual  attractiveness  of*your  paper. 


any  of  our  present  Subscribers  told  us  before 
accepting  our  two  months  trial  test,  that  they 
were  not  interested  because  they  did  not  think 
their  own  system  could  be  improved  upon, 
and  could  not  see  how  any  service  could 
eliminate  requests,  controversies,  held-up 
accounts,  etc.  The  fact  that  they  continued 
the  service  after  the  test  period  proves  that  a 
practical  demonstration  is  our  most  convinc¬ 
ing  argument. 


D/ie Mvertisinq  CHECKING  BUREAU  Jnc. 


!  ( .  Qark  St. 
CHICAGO 


79  Madison  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


Choice  Ludlow  faces  for  ads  and  heads  on  every 
page  make  your  newspaper  more  effective  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  and  increase  the  worth  of  your  space. 
The  high  quality  and  uniformity  with  which  Ludlow 
faces  print  insures  every  advertisement  getting  favor¬ 
able  attention  from  the  reader. 


With  a  suitable  assortment  of  new  and  distinctive  Ludlow 
faces  always  available  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  compositor 
also  is  given  an  incentive  to  express  his  craftsmanship  most 
effectively.  The  large  size  range,  6  point  condensed  to  full- 
width  72-point  cast  in  sluglines  on  your  present  machine  after 
a  slight  alteration  is  made,  will  give  variety  in  size  at  any  time 
without  mold  or  machine  changes.  No  time  is  wasted  in  hunting 
for  sorts  or  distributing  used  forms.  The  time  saved  goes  into 
better  typography. 

Your  display  lines  are  the  most  valuable  lines  in  your 
paper.  By  setting  them  on  the  Ludlow  you  can  increase  their 
attractiveness  and  also  add  a  handsome  profit  to  your  paper. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


San  Francisco:  5  Third  Street 
Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 


New  York:  63  Park  Row 
Boston:  261  Franklin  Street 


LUDLOW  OUALITY  COMPOSITION  FROM  S  TO  72-POINT  IN  SLUCLINES 


/ 
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Blanket  Iowa 

this  way 


UNIFORM 
MERCHANDISING 
HELP 

O  make  your  Iowa 
appropriation  produce 
greatest  possible  returns, 
every  member  of  this 
group  pledges  the  following  definite  help,  in  connection 
with  any  campaign  using  5,000  or  more  lines  in  his 
paper : 

I .  Make  a  study  of  local  market  and  trade  tenitory, 
as  pertains  to  pour  specific  product. 


6.  Urge  local  retailers 
to  mention  your 
products  in  their  own 
advertisements. 

7.  Send,  on  receipt  of 
contract,  a  multi- 

graphed  letter  to  list  of  retailers  in  the  territory, 
telling  of  the  campaign. 

THIS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MARKET 
NOW  EASIER  TO  COVER 
EFFECTIVELY 


Circulation  of  these  28  dailies . 571,151 

Number  of  families  in  Iowa . 550,000 


Think  what  that  means:  More  circulation  than  the 
number  of  families  in  the  state. 

Deal  with  this  group  as  with  one  publication,  if 
you  wish:  one  order,  one  plate,  one  billing.  Note 
merchandising  help  outlined  below. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 


Supply  complete  and  accurate  list  of  retailers,  in 
the  newspaper’s  city  and  surrounding  territory. 

Introduce  your  salesmen  to  a  number  of  big  retail¬ 
ers.  Advise  you  as  to  relative  sales  standing  of 
competing  products. 


Urge  retailers  to  feature  displays  of 
nationally  advertised  products.  Fur¬ 
nish  you  with  names  of  stores  that  will 
make  use  of  window  displays. 

Make  market  investigation  for  pros¬ 
pective  advertisers.  (Identity  to  be 
made  known  first.) 


The  cooperation  of  these  28  leading  Iowa  daily  news¬ 
papers  works  for  your  advantage  in  many  ways.  But 
possible  jobber  connections  are  assured,  as  the  leading 
jobbers  of  the  state  heartily  endorse  this  plan. 

Jobbers  and  dealers  are  quick  to  get  behind  a  campaign 
f^in  the  Iowa  daily  newspapers.  That  is  the 
advertising  they  understand.  It  brings 
qukli,  tangible  results. 

For  any  further  information, 

Tvrite  to  the  address 
beloTV 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 

Boone  News-Republican 

Burlington  Gazette 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Falls  Record 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen 


IOWA  — WHERE 


Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times- journal 


EVERY  FAMILY 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


READS  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Cosmos  First  with  Queen  Marie  Fashions — James  Mills  Makes  Rapid 
Rise  from  Church  Sexton  to  Writer — Congdon  Joins  World 
Syndicate’s  Sales  Staff 


A  VOCIFEROl’S  blast  was  added 
to  Queen  Marie’s  puffing  publicity 
calliope  this  week  by  Cosmos  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate.  New  York,  which 
claimed  to  be  first  in  this  country  with 
sketches  of  the  gowns  chosen  by  Her 
Majesty  from  the  couturiers  of  the  Rue 
dc  la  Paix,  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  other  Paris 
streets  of  fashion.  It  was  the  first  real 
test  of  the  Paris  Fashion  Board,  created 
by  the  syndicate  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  S.  Houston,  president. 

Sylvestre  Dorian,  formerly  of  the  De¬ 
troit  l-rce  Press,  now  bedecked  with  the 
euphonious  title  of  “Director  of  the  Paris 
Fashion  Board"  managed  to  get  sketches 
of  12  of  the  queenly  creations  on  board 
the  Leviathan  with  Marie,  and  the^  set 
was  ready  for  publication  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  by  Oct.  20. 

Thirteen  couturiers  compri.se  the  fashion 
board.  They  are:  Agnes,  Boulanger, 
Cheruit,  Doeuillet,  Doucet.  Drecoll, 
Jenny,  Lanvin,  Ixdong,  Martial  et  Ar- 
mand,  Patou,  Preniet  and  Redfern. 

A  rapid  rise  from  church  sexton  to 
syndicate  writer  is  credited  to  James 
Mills,  hu.sband  of  the  slain  choir  singer 
in  the  famous  Hall-Mills  murder  case^ 
by  the  Famous  Features  Syndicate,  which 
this  week  announced  “Dr.  Hall.  My  Wife 
and  I,”  a  first  person  series  by  Mr.  Mills. 

George  C.  Congdon.  lately  with  the 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  syndicate  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Neu'  York  World,  F.  B. 
Knapp,  manager,  ani.ounced  this  week. 
Congdon  was  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Coiistitution. 

“Sister  O’ Mine’’  by  Violet  Dare  is  the 
latest  serial  offering  listed  by  the  O’Dell 
Newspaper  Service,  New  York.  It  is 
illustrated  by  Marguerite  Neale. 

Francis  J.  Tietsort,  once  with  the  Xew 
York  American,  and  widely  known  as  a 
writer  on  aviation,  is  preparing  a  series 
on  air  progress  for  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  New  York. 

The  Spokane  Woman  is  syn.licating 
“Weakly  Waunderings’’  by  Lucile  Crites, 
which  has  been  api)earing  in  that  weekly 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

“The  Days  of  Finish  Fights,’’  by  Joe 
Choynski  has  been  purchased  by,  the 
New  York  World  Syndicate.  It  is  offered 
for  release  Dec.  5. 

W.  H.  Heine,  for  more  than  18  years 
with  World  Color,  and  later  with  the 
Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphia,  is  now 
on  the  sales  force  of  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate. 


John  Held,  Jr.,  the  Westport  fConn.) 
farmer  who  draws  "()  Margy for  the 
United  Features  Syndicate,  is  a  candidate 
for  state  representative  in  the  4th  Con¬ 
necticut  district.  Mr.  Held  is  already  a 
constable. 

J.  P.  McFvoy,  creator  of  "The  Pot¬ 
ters."  is  author  of  “God  Loves  Us."  which 
had  its  i)reniier  on  Broadway  this  week. 

Murray  Korman  is  responsible  for 
"Poor  Paddy"  a  new  weekly  comic  strip 
which  is  being  distributed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Feature  Service.  New  York. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  Washington's 
historic  ferry  ride  on  the  Delaware  will 
f)e  celebrated  by  the  Yale  University 
Press  with  a  full  page  feature  it  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  for  January  publication. 

UBEL  CONVICTION  UPHELD 

Newburgh  Editor-Politician  Failed  to 
Support  Change 

The  conviction  of  Charles  F.  McKen¬ 
zie.  txlitor  of  the  Xeu'burgh  (X.  Y.) 
Plaindealer  of  criminal  libel,  was  unan¬ 
imously  affirmed  by  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  McKenzie  was  an 
independent  candidate  for  mayor  of  New¬ 
burgh  in  the  mayoralty  election  of  1923, 
opposing  Roy  W.  Spencer,  Republican 
and  John  Rothery,  Democratic  camlidates. 
The  alleged  libel  was  published  Novem¬ 
ber  5.  the  day  before  election  and  was 
contained  in  a  special  campaign  edition 
of  the  Plaindealer  and  was  distributed 
free  to  the  voters. 

The  statement  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Plaindealer  was  in  possession  of  a 
sworn  statement,  “which,  if  true,  would 
prevent  any  decent  woman  from  speaking 
to  Roy  W.  Spencer  and  no  man  would 
uphold  him.’’  The  article  stated  that 
it  would  not  be  printed  but  Mr.  Spencer 
or  his  attorney  could  see  it  by  calling 
at  his  office.  The  maker  of  the  state¬ 
ment  later  admitted  he  was  mistaken  as 
to  Mr.  Spencer  being  identified  with  the 
alleged  story. 

Spencer  was  elected  and  instituted  the 
criminal  prosecution  of  McKenzie,  who 
was  found  guilty  after  a  trial  and  fined 
$250. 

On  the  appeal  to  the  highest  court 
counsel  for  McKenzie  sought  to  introduce 
in  evidence  articles  attacking  him  in  the 
Xeichuriih  Xews.  a  daily  supporting 
Spencer,  as  a  justification  for  the  alleged 
libel,  although  Spencer  was  not  shown 
to  have  instigated  them  or  had  any 
knowledge  of  them.  The  refusal  of  the 
trial  court  to  admit  this  testimony  was 
the  basis  for  the  argument  for  reversal, 
which  was  not  found  sufficient  by  the 
Court  of  .\ppeals. 


^FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE,^ 


TYPE 


BORDERS  -  ORNAMENTS  -  BRASS  RULE 

'Trinters^  Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES 'KLYM AX  FEEDERS~PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  foOerwing  Setting  Houses  of  the^ 

c^merican  Type  Founders  (pmpany 


BOSTON  RICHMOND  DETROIT 

NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 

PHILAOBU*HlA  BUFFALO  CINCINNATI 

BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND  MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

KANS  iS  CITY  PORTLAND 

DBS  MOINES  SPOKANE 

DENVER  WINNIPEG 

LOS  ANGELRS 


Try  Them  All! 


and  eventually  you 
will  come  to  the 


METROPOLITAN 
DRY  MAT 


At  last  there  is  an  absolutely  uniform 
and  thoroughly  reliable  dry  mat.  The 
variation  in  thickness,  shrinkage  and 
printing  qualities  of  other  dry  mats 
(earlier  Wood  mats  not  excepted)  has 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  stereo¬ 
typer  and  has  made  prompt  editions  an 
uncertainty.  The  necessity  for  closely 
packing  dry  mats  has  caused  the  loss  of 
more  time  than  is  saved  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  steam  tables. 

Since  the  METROPOLITAN  DRY 
MAT  was  introduced  in  February,  1925 
by  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
(the  first  big  plant  to  use  dry  mats  ex¬ 
clusively)  there  has  never  been  com¬ 
plaint  made  of  it.  Although  now  used 
exclusively  by  many  of  the  largest  plants 
in  the  country  it  has  never  once  failed. 

It  is  dependable,  requires  little  pack¬ 
ing,  saves  all  time  previously  consumed 
by  steam  tables,  and  its  plates  print 
beautifully. 

No  matter  what  dry  mat  you  are  now 
using  you  will  eventually  come  to  the 

METROPOLITAN. 

Costs  a  little  more  at  the  mill  but  is 
the  cheapest  dry  mat  at  the  Autoplate — 
and  that’s  the  point  where  dry  mat  cost 
should  be  figured. 


Wood  Flong  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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“A  GOOD  PRESS  AGENT” 

CAn  Editorial  from  Editor  &  Publisher 
fVtobcr  16,  1926) 

SOME  of  our  press  agent  friends  say  Editor  & 
Pi  BLiSHER  is  unjust  in  its  attitude  toward  their 
business.  We  should  announce  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  press  agents  and,  to  be  constructive, 
should  publish  a  definition  of  legitimate  publicity 
work. 

By  all  means,  let  criticism  be  constructive  !  Here, 
in  our  opinion,  is  what  constitutes  a  good  press  agent : 
Through  experience  as  a  newspaper  publisher  or  em¬ 
ploye  he  understands  newspaper  methods  and  has 
liberal  appreciation  of  newspaper  ethics.  He  believes 
that  a  journalist  who  uses  his  power  for  selfish  or 
unworthy  purposes  betrays  his  trust.  Promotion  of 
any  private  interest  contrary  to  general  welfare  is 
dishonest  journalism.  News  columns  cannot  be  used 
to  sell  any  article  or  service,  or  promote  any  private 
interest  without  violation  of  a  fundamental  principle. 
The  reader  looks  to  the  news  columns  for  truthful, 
sincere  and  wholly  unprejudiced  information,  the 
product  of  writers  who  are  responsible  to  the  editor 
and  no  other  person. 

A  good  press  agent  will  make  available  to  reporters 
all  the  information  they  may  seek,  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable.  He  will  hand  out  “news”  which  is 
authorized  by  his  employer,  subject  to  publication 
within  “quotes”  and  with  credit  to  a  named  official. 
Never  will  he  stand  as  a  shield  between  his  employer 
and  the  inquiring  reporter.  When  the  good  press 
agent’s  employer  instructs  him  to  induce  a  newspaper 
to  publish  an  item  which  he,  as  a  newspaper  man, 
could  not  conscientiously  hand  to  his  city  editor,  or  to 
get  a  news  fact  suppressed,  he  will  point  out  that 
such  an  act  would  be  subversive  of  impartial  and  in¬ 
dependent  news  practice,  and  resign  from  the  job  if 
the  employer  insists. 

Is  this  definition  extreme  ?  Is  Editor  &  Publisher 
“prejudiced”  against  the  publicity  craft  ?  If  so,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  extreme 
and  prejudiced,  for  these  rules  of  conduct  are  based 
upon  the  well-known  “Canons  of  Journalism”  of  that 
responsible  body. 


To  assist  in  my  work,  I  have  need 
for  one  or  more  of  the  best  newspaper 
men  available. 

The  accompanying  editorial  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  sets  forth  some  of 
the  qualifications  which  applicants 
should  possess. 

In  addition  the  men  desired  must 
be  American  citizens,  college  grad¬ 
uates,  of  sound  judgment,  and  able  to 
write  good  English  with  scrupulous 
regard  for  accuracy  of  fact  and  expres¬ 
sion.  They  must  be  not  more  than 
thirty-five  years  old  and  possessed  of 
general  ability  of  a  high  order. 

For  the  work  in  hand  it  is  also  de¬ 
sired  that  applicants  be  men  who  have 
lived  and  worked  in  the  territofy  be¬ 
tween  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

1 1 1  Broadway  T\7’V  T  TTIT 

New  York  City  ^ 


What  is  the  distinction  between  news  and  advertising? 

News  is  that  which  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  to  have  brought  to  their  attention ;  while 
advertising  is  that  which  the  advertiser  himself  must  pay  to  get  to  the  people’s  attention. — 

— From  a  brochure  entitled  "'Publicity :  Some  of  the  Things  It  Is  and  Is  Not/' 


WANTED— THE  BEST 

NEWSPAPER  MAN  AVAILABLE 
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CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS  SETS 
ADVERTISING’S  TASK 

It  Is  Service  and  Preparation  of  Copy, 
He  Tells  Guests  of  A.  A.  A.  A. 
Luncheon  to  Publishers 
in  Chicago 


.  (By  Telegrat'h  to  Eoitor  &  Publisher) 

C}iicAGO,  Oct.  21. — If  you  were  to  ask 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  president  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  the  primary 
factors  in  the  advertising  business — the 
attributes  which  appeal  to  the  publishers 
— he  would  tell  you  that  it  was  “simply 
a  matter  of  service  and  the  preparation 
of  copy.” 

But  then  he  would  go  on  to  tell  you  as 
he  did  867  guests  of  the  Western  Council 
of  the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  at  the  luncheon  they  gave  to 
publishers  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  here  to¬ 
day  that  these  factors  were  not  so  simple 
after  all — that  they  had  much  to  do  with 
the  $320,000  business  which  James 
O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secretary  of  the 
organization,  reported  had  been  done  by 
the  134  affiliated  bodies  during  1925. 

Incidentally  this  volume  of  business 
was  an  increase  of  $20,000,000  over  the 
total  for  1924  and  $70,000,000  in  excess  of 
that  for  1923. 

“Copy  must  have  that  indefinable  some¬ 
thing  which  cannot  be  expressed,”  said 
Mr.  Curtis.  “A  man  tells  me  what  he  is 
going  to  put  into  an  advertisement  and 
I  order  him  to  write  it.  But  when  it 
comes  back  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  It 
has  had  a  hair  cut  and  shave.” 

Then  he  told  of  John  E.  Powers,  who 
wrote  magic  copy  in  Portland,  Me.,  where 
they  both  were  raised.  Powers’  copy 
drew  the  attention  of  John  Wanamaker, 
who  brought  him  to  Philadelpliia,  where 
he  wrote  material  which  brought  about 
the  situation  that  “the  women  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  wouldn’t  take  a  paper  that  did 
not  have  Wanamaker  ads.” 

“They  had  that  indefinable  something,” 
said  Mr.  Curtis. 

“The  space  buyer  should  be  the  highest 
paid  man  in  your  organization,  but  he 
should  be  worth  what  you  pay  him,”  he 
said.  “I  once  heard  Rabbi  Wise  make  a 
talk  in  which  he  decried  the  poor  pay  of 
ministers,  but  a  minister  who  was  present 
got  up  shortly  afterwards  and  said  that 
they  were  overpaid,  that  the  right  man  in 
the  pulpit  would  not  suffer  financially. 
So  it  is  with  the  space  buyers.” 

“That  man — your  space  buyer — should 
he  intelligent  enough  to  put  my  papers  on 
his  list,”  he  said  smiling. 

In  a  sort  of  benediction,  he  told  them 
the  words  of  the  colored  preacher : 

“Oh  Lord,  use  me,  use  me  in  any  way 
you  can;  even  if  only  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity.” 

Merrill  C.  Meigs,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner,  whom  Toast¬ 
master  James  W.  Young,  vice-president 
of  the  association,  introduced  as  “Babe” 
Meigs,  with  the  addecf  information  that 
there  had  not  been  “a  good  football  team 
in  Chicago  since  he  quit  playing,”  compli¬ 
mented  the  advertising  men  for  the  in¬ 
novations  they  were  bringing  about. 

“You  are  simplifying  the  problems  of 
the  publisher  by  cutting  down  the  read¬ 
ing  matter  in  what  you  send  us,”  he  said. 
“Then,  too,  there  are  fewer  trick  clauses 
in  the  requests  made  of  us — the  top  and 
front  page  tricks  are  things  of  the  past.” 

“It  is  unnecessary  for  the  publisher  to 
welcome  the  advertising  agents,”  he  said, 
after  doing  that  very  thing.  “They  are 
always  welcome,  except” — and  he  smiled, 
“perhaps  not  as  much  those  times  they  do 
not  put  us  on  their  lists.  But  then.”  he 
added  cheerfully,  “we  generally  manage 
to  get  a  foot  in  when  we  talk  to  them 
awhile.” 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  said  that  it  was  such  meetings  as 
the  audit  bureau  of  circulations’  two-day 
session,  of  which  the  gathering  was  a 
feature,  that  would  “bring  about  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  economic  advertising.” 


NEW  U.  P.  CLIENT 

The  Jersey  Shore  fPa.)  Herald  has 
added  the  full  United  Press  leased  wire 
service. 


LUCIAN  SWIFT  DEAD 

Lucian  Swift,  78,  former  manager  and 
at  one  time  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Mimeapolis  Journal,  died  Oct.  14  after 
a  short  illness.  Mr.  Swift  went  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  in  1876  as  a  surveyor.  In  1885 
.Mr.  Swii't,  with  Aldcn  J.  Blethen  and 
E.  B.  Haskell,  purchased  the  Evening 
Journal.  Mr.  Swift  sold  his  interests  in 
Sept.,  1908  He  also  acted  as  manager, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Journal 
during  this  pericxl. 


CLEVELAND  MOFFETT  DEAD 


IDEAS  EXCHANGED  BY 
MICHIGAN  EDITORS 


Managing  Editors,  Editorial  Writers, 
Columnists,  and  Head  of  Woman’s 
Page  on  Program  of  University 
Press  Club  Meeting  This  Week 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Ann  .\rbor,  Oct.  21. — The  value  of 
exchange  of  working  methods  and  theory 
among  Michigan  newspapers  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  round-table  discussion  which 
opened  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  Press  Club  of  Michigan  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  union  this 
afternoon. 

A.  R.  Treanor,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Saginaw  Xews  Courier  and  president 
of  the  club,  said  that  “the  press  profits 
most  from  honest  and  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  and  that  these  annual  conferences 
clarify  many  errors.  Much  tribute  must 
be  paid  to  Dr.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton, 
late  president  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  whose  greatness  we  know  of  more 
and  more.  The  Press  Club  was  his  aim, 
and  he  did  more  to  establish  the  club  on 
a  basis  of  value  than  anyone  else.  He  is 
generously  missed  by  the  members  of  the 
club.  Its  aims  are  to  bring  the  university 
and  the  press  into  relationship  of  useful¬ 
ness,  increasing  the  appreciation  of  journ¬ 
alists,  and  for  co-operation  between  news¬ 
paper  workers  and  students.” 

A.  E.  McRea,  managing  editor  of  the 
Muskegon  Chronicle,  declared  that  the 
managing  editor  is  the  goat  on  a  news¬ 
paper  and  should  bear  the  responsibility 
for  everything,  as  he  does.  It  is  his  duty 
to  see  that  the  various  parts  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  and  mechanical  forces 
are  co-ordinated.  Managing  editors  will 
be  forever  misunderstood,  but  very  little 
of  the  criticism  he  receives  from  the  read¬ 
ers  is  well  directed,  he  said. 

Lee  M.  Woodruff,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  stated  that  edi¬ 
torial  writers  are  no  longer  of  the  Henry 
Watterson  type,  but  now  merged  with  the 
paper  and  are  “interpreting  agents  rather 
than  oracles.”  Mr.  Woodruff  advised  that 
each  newspaper  invest  about  $200  for  a 
library  with  references  on  logic,  history, 
political  science  and  theology  and  science 
for  its  editorial  work. 

The  columnists  point  of  view  was  given 
by  Burt  C.  Bradner,  columnist  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  whose  address  was 
made  highly  entertaining  by  much  keen 
humor. 

Miss  Florence  Davies,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News,  spoke  convincingly 
of  the  value  of  a  women’s  page  in  a 
newspaper.  Instead  of  regarding  this 
feature  as  fill  up,  it  should  be  considered 
important,  she  said.  The  material  should 
not  be  entirely  from  syndicates,  but 
should  have  an  understanding  woman  in 
charge,  so  that  there  will  be  a  personality 
back  of  this  section  of  the  paper. 

George  Hunter,  suburban  editor  of  the 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  explained 
how  this  paper  has  increased  circulation 
by  delivering  its  papers  within  a  radius 
of  85  miles  in  the  Thumb  District  of 
Michigan  by  motor  truck.  The  news  gath¬ 
ering  organization  which  makes  this  cir¬ 
culation  possible  is  directed  by  two  young 
men  stationed  in  centrally  located  cities. 

A  banquet  was  given  for  the  visiting 
editors  by  university  regents  Thursday 
evening.  Addresses  were  given  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Frayer,  history  instructor  at  the 
U.  of  M. ;  James  O.  Murfin,  of  Detroit, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University,  and  W.  D.  Henderson,  of 
university  faculty. 


Author  and  Former  Newspaper  Man 
Wa«  63  Years  Old 

Cleveland  Moffett,  63,  an  author  and  a 
former  newspaper  man,  died  in  Paris  on 
Oct.  14. 

Mr.  Moffett  was  a  versatile  writer, 
author  of  several  plays  and  a  dozen  or 
more  books  dealing  with  a  variety  .of 
subjects.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Vale, 
class  of  1883.  He  was  on  the  European 
staff  of  the  Xew  York  Herald  from  1887 
to  1891,  and  was  with  the  paper  for  an 
additional  year  in  New  York,  .\fter  a 
year  as  foreign  editor  of  the  Xew  York 
Recorder,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  writing  books,  plays  and  magazine 
stories  and  articles,  except  for  a  brief 
period  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Herald. 

Among  the  titles  of  Mr.  Moffett’s  books 
are  “Real  Detective  Stories,”  King 
in  Rags,”  “The  Mysterious  Card,”  “The 
Conquest  of  America.”  His  plays  in¬ 
cluded  “Money  Talks,”  “Playing  the 
Game”  and  “The  Battle.” 


Obituary 

^HARLES  H.  HENRY,  prominent 
realtor  and  former  South  Carolina 
newspaper  publisher,  died  recently.  One 
time  half-owner  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald,  in  1900  he  founded  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Journal,  and  sold  it  in  1913.  Next 
he  went  to  Atlanta  with  the  Georgian  as 
business  manager. 

Charles  N.  Sawyer,  68,  long  time 
newspaper  man  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
died  Oct.  10  in  Sioux  Falls,  Iowa.  He 


was  a  pioneer  of  the  territory  and  liad 
at  various  times  been  editor  of  the  Larch- 
tvood  Leader,  the  Hull  Index  and  the 
Lismore  (Minn.)  Leader, 

M.  F.  Cochrane,  editor  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent,  died  recently. 

Harry  Uncapher,  50,  former  cashier 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald,  cir¬ 
culation  department,  died  recently  after  a 
lingering  illness. 

Miss  Mary  E.  McKay,  for  40  years  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Globe  editorial 
staff,  died  Oct.  10.  She  joined  the  Globe 
staff  in  December,  1887.  William  D. 
Sullivan,  managing  editor,  was  one  of 
the  honorary  pallbearers  and  among  the 
active  bearers  were  Anthony  J.  Philpott, 
Kenson  E.  Taylor,  Frank  J.  Flynn  and 
Willard  F.  DeLue  of  the  Globe. 

Harvey  Lynn  Davis,  29,  a  former 
newspaperman  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  died  in  a 
hospital  at  Portland,  Ore.,  recently  after 
a  long  illness.  His  widow  and  one  son 
survive.  Prior  to  his  illness  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Judge  John  Evans  McComb,  78, 
father  of  John  E.  McComb,  Jr.,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press,  died  recently  in  San  Antonio. 


HOE  SHIPMENTS 

Recent  shipments  from  the  New  York 
and  Dunellen  works  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co, 
Inc.,  include  a  16-page  super-speed  press 
unit  and  stereo  machinery  to  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer;  a  finishing,  cooling 
and  drying  machine  with  other  stereotyp¬ 
ing  machinery  to  the  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  and  another  16- 
page  super-speed  press  unit  to  the  Xew 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


•After  several  years  of  invosti _ 

(wperiineiitalion.  the 
type  Company  aniiouiiues  |  QTp«nr 
tioii  of  a  new  newspaper  1'^ 
new  Ionic  is  an  exce} 
face.  The  otienn^^^^^^ 

— the  aiui  full- 

ne.ss  of^^^^ures — the  abse?^^>f  marked 
contr yG^etween  thick  and  t^^strokes 
th^j^ll-fitted  units  —  the  n^xiinum 
ieitirt^ount  —  all  of  these  thlny 
this  new  type  a  most  de' 
laper  face.  There  are  no  “pin 
Larp  corners  to  fill  up  with  li 
tines  to  break  down  in  stereotl 
wen  color  of  the  characters  i) 

^rly  adapted  to  the  “roughny 
tper  stock.  The  outstand) 
van.t^f  of  the  new  face  Is  its  c/ 
tion  i^B^ion.  The  even  tone  ^ 
is  rcsti^Bh|^he  eyes  wlthoj^Q^mg  irio- 
notonoiiiy 'iation  to 
avoid  jiivwr^^^^^^^P^^nough  to  be 
disconcerting.  A  happy  medium  has  been 
effei:ti‘d.  Tt  is  easii-r  to  read  than  s«-ven 


Uion  and  I  .six  and  a  half  point,  ho<ly. 


LINOTYPE 


The  coiiipara- 

^^de- 


MARK' 


leaded — and  with  a  deeided  gain  in 
over  the  .seven  point  faces. 
The  lirstT^'n’fefeN^lopt  the  new  face 
was  the  Kvenii-y,  N'ewark,  X.  J. 

.After  It  trial  the  nian- 

agenient  enihusi- 

tic  t!:^^^ver  about  readers 

to  send  In  words  men¬ 

tally.  One  of  the  most^ykrecia- 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Salov,  aTn<ding 
hetrlst,  and  past  presldentvA  the 
Jersey  Optometrlc  Associatior’ 

!SaIov,  addressing  the  editor 
|ark  Evening  News:  “It  would 
'or  me  or  any  one  else  who  ), 
ount  of  good  that  will  rest; 
ecent  change  In  the  styl^ 
youW^  In  the  makeup  of  th^ 
this^Rknot  recognized,  app^ 
so  acKR^tfdged  by  every^ 
in  the  co' 
accuinnlute 


IHtint  faces,  yet  gives  the  same  word- 

count  to  the  column  as  six  point.  Various  '  eyes,  due  to  the  exiivinely  sniul' 
degrees  of  leading  t  an  be  used  to  advan-  j  type  used  in  many  new.spapers.  t 
tage,  t>r  the  lines  may  be  cast  on  a  soUtl  i  ens  the  day  when  ariitieial  aid  m 


BETTER  THAN  GLASSES 

for  your  readers 

Isn’t  it  about  time  to  give  your  subscribers  a  dress  of  type 
they  can  read  easily  and  comfortably  and  save  their  eyesight? 

The  new  Linotype  6*4  Point  Ionic  No.  5  is  a  face  especially 
designed  to  meet  modern  newspaper  printing  conditions.  Its 
strong  lines  and  sturdy  serifs  always  reproduce  clearly;  its 
round,  open  counters  will  not  clog  up  with  ink.  It  gives  the 
word  count  of  6  point  with  the  legibility  of  8  point. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto 
Rtpresentatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Linotyped  in  the  Cloister  Family 
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The  climate  of  a  state,  country,  or  group  of  states  is 
an  influencing  factor  in  its  growth  or  development. 


The  South  can  partly  trace  its  prosperity  to  its  mar¬ 
velous  climate  because  not  only  is  it  highly  conducive  to 

agriculture  but  especially  so  to  manufacturing.  Southern  winters  are  short  and  mild.  Even 
in  the  mountainous  districts  the  winter  weather  is  not  severe  enough  to  curtail  industry  as 
frequently  happens  in  the  North  and  West.  The  Southern  summer  is  more  comfortable 
than  in  many  Northern  localities. 


These  favorable  climatic  conditions  mean  dollars  to  manufacturers.  Heating  costs  are  a  neg¬ 
ligible  factor.  Fuel  supplies  are  not  subjected  to  interruption  by  snow  blocked  railroads. 
Hydro-electric  power  is  not  shut  down  by  frozen  streams — outdoor  operations  are  not  de¬ 
layed  by  cold  and  snow — living  conditions  are  easier — and  life  much  pleasanter. 

With  the  realization  of  its  vast  natural  resources — and  its  concentration  on  a  programme  of 
development  and  expansion,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  South  should  prosper. 

A  great  market  has  opened  up  for  the  national  advertiser.  To  take  advantage  of  it  the  news¬ 
papers  listed  below  are  ready  to  cooperate — they  have  all  the  available  facts  and  will  gladly 
send  them  on  request. 


ALABAMA 

*Birminfham  Agr«*Hera!d  . 

,...(M) 

Oircu* 

lation 

34,994 

9,600  10,000 

lines  Lines 

.09  .09 

‘Birminrham  Age-Harald  . 

....(8) 

50,699 

.11 

.11 

*Kobile  News-ItPin  . 

....(E) 

11,998 

.06 

.06 

*Kobile  Seeiater  . 

....(M) 

90,497 

.08 

.08 

•Mobile  Beefier  . 

....(B) 

88,096 

.10 

.10 

FLOBIDA 

ttDajrtoiui  Beech  Mewi . 

...(E8) 

6,660 

.04 

.04 

•Fli^de  Timee-TTnion  (M) 

49,903. 

,...(S) 

69,839 

.19(8.16) 

.19(8.16) 

•Lakeland  Ledger  . . 

....(E) 

6,173 

.03 

.03 

•Miami  Herald  . . 

....(M) 

48,108 

.11 

.11 

•Miami  Herald  . 

....(8) 

60,006 

.18 

.18 

•Orlando  Beporier-Star  . . 

....(E) 

8,609 

.06 

.06 

•Orlando  Sentinel  . 

.(M*8) 

10,666 

.06 

.06 

••Feniacola  News  and  Journal.... 

.(E4M) 

9,690 

.07 

.07 

tSt.  Aucuitine  Becord  ... 

.(EftS) 

8,388 

.04 

.04 

ttSt,  Petorsbunr  Independent . 

....(E) 

9,708 

.065 

.065 

••Tampa  Timee  . 

....(E) 

94,389 

.08 

.00 

••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  38,689 . 

....(8) 

69,419 

.10(.14S) 

.10(.148) 

••Weat  Palm  Beaoh  Post. . 

....(M) 

11,339 

.06 

.06 

OEOBOIA 

••Augusta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

14,616 

.06 

.06 

••Augusta  Herald  . 

. (8) 

16,954 

.06 

.05 

••Macon  Telegraph  . 

....(M) 

96,903 

.08 

.08 

••Macon  Telegraph  . 

. (8) 

96,198 

.08 

.08 

•SavanniJi  Morning  News 

(M),  91,980.  (S) 

88,161 

.06(.07B) 

.06(.078) 

KENTUCKY 

••The  Lexington  Leader. . . . 

. (S) 

19,869 

.06 

.06 

••The  Lexington  Leader..., 

. (8) 

19,966 

.06 

.06 

ttPaducah  fon  . 

. (E) 

9,391 

.04 

.04 

NOBTH  CABOLINA 
tOreensboro  Daily  News . . . . . . 

...(M) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

27.486 

8,500 

lines 

.08 

10.000  1 

Lines  I 

.07 

tOreensboro  Dally  News . 

...(8) 

31,606 

.09 

.08 

••Salisbury  Post  . 

...(E) 

7,384 

.04 

.04 

tWinston-Salem  Journal . 

...(M) 

13,709 

.06 

.05 

fW  Inston-Salem  Journal  . 

...(8) 

13.780 

.06 

.06 

••Winston-Salem  Sentinel  . 

...(E) 

17,832 

.07 

.07 

SOUTH  CABOLINA 

••Columbia  State  . 

...(M) 

88,687 

.07 

.07 

••Columbia  State  . 

...(S) 

94,881 

.67 

.07 

•Greenville  News  . . 

...(M) 

81,648 

.075 

.07 

••Spartanburg  Journal  . 

••Spartanburg  Herald  (M)  6,118 . 

...(E) 

...(8) 

6,118) 
9,110  1 

.06 

.05 

TENNESSEE 

•Chattanooga  Times  . 

...(M) 

89,184 

.10 

,10 

•(Biattanooga  Timoa  . 

...(8) 

28,942 

.10 

.10 

ttMemphis  Commercial  Appeal . 

...(M) 

101,603 

.18 

.18 

ttMemphis  Commercial  Appeal . 

...(8) 

130,794 

.81 

.81 

•Nashville  Banner  . 

...(E) 

64,619 

.11 

.11 

•Nashvillo  Banner . 

...(8) 

86,007 

.18 

.18 

VIBGINIA 

••Danville  Begister  and  Bee . 

(MftE) 

14,336 

.06 

.06 

••Danville  Bee  and  Begister . 

.  (EftS) 

19,817 

.07 

.07 

•Newport  News  Times-Herald . 

•Nesrport  News  Daily  Press . 

...(E) 

(SftM) 

7,968  ) 
6,413  ; 

.05 

.06 

••Boanoko  Times  ft  World  News... 

(MftE) 

25,846 

.08 

.08 

••Boanoke  Times  . . 

....(S) 

16,468 

.07 

.07 

1  ^Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  Leader.. (£) 

6,866 

.036 

.036 

••  A.  B.  0.  Statement.  Oct.  1.  1996. 

•  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  1996. 
t  Government  Statement.  March  31,  1926. 
tt  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1986. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


C  PEAKING  of  “speed”  in  modern 
newspaper  work  the  story  of  how 
some  25  years  ago,  we  put  on  the  press 
the  detailed  and  lavishly  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  a  crime,  hours  before  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  may  be  apropos  and 
perhaps  enlightening  to  youngsters  of  the 
day  who  confidently  believe  fast  report¬ 
ing  is  a  late  discovery.  The  stunt  al¬ 
luded  to  may  have  a  duplicate  in  news¬ 
paper  history,  but  if  so,  1  have  never  en¬ 
countered  it  in  years  of  “shop  talking" 
and  will  happily  publish  an  account  of  it 
in  this  column  if  it  lies  in  the  experience 
of  any  reader. 

♦  *  ♦ 

TVEWSPAPER  men  who  are  greying 
around  the  temples  will  readily  re¬ 
call  “Dr.”  Richard  C.  Flower,  the  most 
audacious  old  scoundrel  that  ever  sold 
patent  medicines  and  fake  mining  stock 
to  the  eager  American  public.  Venerable 
as  a  priest  in  appearance,  with  one  of 
those  pipe-organ  voices  that  can  break 
into  a  sob  at  any  opportune  moment, 
“Dr.”  Flower  could  gyp  a  widow  out  of 
her  insurance  money  with  a  degree  of 
tenderness  that  would  leave  her  his  un¬ 
complaining  devotee  for  life.  When  he 
traveled  in  stately  fashion  in  a  private 
car  to  and  fro  across  the  continent  thou¬ 
sands  of  miserable  sufferers  from  incura¬ 
ble  diseases  waited  upon  him  at  every 
station  and  gave  him  all  he  asked  (which 
was  plenty)  for  his  bottled  nostrums, 
each  one  a  fake,  of  course.  Then,  when 
the  new  century  ushered  in  the  get-rich- 
quick  stock  certificate  method  of  exploi¬ 
tation,  this  patriarch  of  graft  scented  easy 
money  in  large  wads  and  forthwith 
opened  offices  at  11  Broadway  and  hung 
up  a  golden  sign  bearing  the  refined  en¬ 
ticement  ;  “Lone  Pine  Mining  Co., 
Richard  C.  Flower,  fiscal  agent.” 

«  *  * 

^HE  Lone  Pine  Mining  Co.  proceeded 
to  flood  the  country  with  direct-by¬ 
mail  selling  literature.  To  read  its  pros¬ 
pectus  and  continue  to  keep  one’s  money 
in  a  savings  bank  at  6  per  cent  interest 
counted  to  sheer  lunacy.  An  estimated 
million  dollars  poured  in  upon  the  good 
“doctor”  who,  in  turn,  distributed  one  of 
the  fanciest  gold-embossed  certificates  of 
stock  that  had  ever  been  seen  at  the 

time.  The  interesting  fact  that  the  Lone 
Pine  mine  was  a  hole  in  the  Montana 
hills,  long  since  abandoned  by  practical 
copper  miners,  seeped  into  the  New  York 
Journal  news  room  by  way  of  the  office  of 
attorneys  representing  the  late  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Hearst,  William  R.  Hearst’s 
mother,  then  administering  the  mining 
properties  of  the  Hearst  Estate.  The 
present  writer  was  assigned  to  obtain  the 
necessary  evidence  to  warrant  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  present  it  to  William  Travers 
Jerome,  then  District  Attorney.  The 
trail  was  devious  and  far-flung,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  the  venerable  old 

fraud  paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  the 

Grand  Jury  and  was  released  from  the 
Tombs  on  the  largest  cash  bail  that  had 
ever,  at  that  time,  been  exacted  bv  a 
New  York  judge.  This  bail,  by  the  way. 
was  ultimately  forfeited  and  was  found 
to  have  been  posted  by  a  widow  whom 
the  ble'sed  old  rascal  had  for  years  been 
defrauding. 

*  *  4; 

TT  WAS  while  “Dr."  Flower  was 
awaitincr  tri^l  in  New  York  enuntv 
that  the  curious  circumstance  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  ta’e  occurred.  At  a 
meetinor  of  thp  ftiiT)"d  T  one  Pine  stock¬ 
holders.  held  in  Coorer  Union  Hall,  a  re¬ 
port  was  offered  bv  a  vonn«r  Dw'-er  stnt- 
ing  that  m'ninc  men  stdl  beliererl  that 
copper  would  issue  from  the  Montana 
hole  in  the  pronnd  an-t  that  what  was 
needed  was  patient  confidence  on  the  part 


of  stockholders  and  a  reorganized  cor¬ 
poration.  Faithful  to  their  trust  in  the 
crooks,  despite  all  we  had  printed  on  the 
subject,  stockholders  turned  in  their  Lone 
Pine  shares  and  received  certificates  in 
equal  amounts  in  the  Arizona  Eastern 
and  Montana  Mining  Company,  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Flower,  fiscal  agent.  To  make 
this  little  hocus-pocus  real  George  Ed¬ 
ward  Mills,  the  lawyer,  whispered  to  a 
chosen  few,  that  Dr.  Flower  would  never 
be  prosecuted  since  there  was  “a  way  of 
reaching  the  District  Attorney."  By 
good  luck,  more  than  management,  the 
reporter  learned  of  this  threat  or  promise 
and  informed  Jerome  who  promptly 
called  in  Sergeant  Nicholas  Brindley,  a 
detective  under  assignment  to  his  office, 
and  said :  “Go  with  this  reporter  and 
give  that  lawyer  all  the  opportunity  he 
needs  to  bribe  me.” 

*  *  * 

'C’OR  nearly  a  month  Brindley  culti- 
vated  the  acquaintance  of  Mills  who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  man  of  some  distinc¬ 
tion,  having  once  held  a  chair  in  Carlysle 
University.  Each  day  Brindley  reported 
progress.  Mills  was  determined  in  the 
cynical  notion  that  every  public  official 
had  his  price,  and  he  bargained  closely 
with  Brindley.  It  was  his  fixed  opinion 
that  $2,500  was  enough.  That  amount 
was  finally  agreed  on  and  the  day  was 
set  for  the  passing  of  the  bribe.  On 
Brindley’s  information,  supported  by  fre¬ 
quent  listenings-in  on  telephone  conver¬ 
sations  between  the  detective  and  the 
crooked  lawyer,  it  was  possible  for  the 
reporter  to  write  a  complete  story  of  the 
trap.  On  a  certain  day  Mills  agreed  to 
meet  Brindley  at  noon  at  Hahn’s  cafe  on 
Park  Row  and  have  the  money  with  him 
in  bills  of  large  denomination.  That 
morning  the  reporter  wrote  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  a  “new  lead”  phrased  in  the 
past  tense,  describing  the  passing  of  the 
bribe.  The  story  was  put  into  type  under 
an  enormous  headline  and  with  pictures 
of  all  concerned  was  made  up  in  a  first- 
page  extra  and  this  form  was  put  on  a 
press,  held  subject  to  a  run  order.  The 
reporter  meanwhile  took  a  stand  behind 
a  clump  of  cafe  palms  and  saw  Brindley 
and  his  victim  eat  a  hurried  lunch.  Final¬ 
ly  Mills  took  from  his  inside  pocket  a 
legal-size  envelope  and  handed  it  to 
Brindley.  Brindley  opened  it  and  per¬ 
mitted  $2,500  in  bills  to  fall  to  the  table. 
Standing  and  flashing  his  badge  he  told 
Mills  he  was  under  arrest  and  then  called 
witnesses,  some  of  whom,  including  a 
head-waiter,  had  seen  Mills  hand  over 
the  package.  The  reporter  stepped  over 
to  Brindley  and  asked;  “Is  everything 
as  was  expected,  Nick?”  “Yes,  go 


ahead,”  he  replied,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  press,  down  under  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
was  running  on  an  order  which  was 
flashed  over  a  telephone  held  open  at  the 
cafe. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WRINDLEY  took  his  prisoner  down 
Park  Row  in  the  direction  of  Tombs 
Police  Court.  En  route  he  surprised  Mills 
by  buying  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Journal 
containing  a  full  account  of  the  attempted 
bribery.  At  his  trial  Mills’  counsel  in¬ 
troduced  this  paper  to  support  his  plea 
that  his  client  was  a  “victim  of  yellow 
journalism,”  but  a  jury  sent  Mills  to  Sing 
Sing  for  a  long  term.  Dr.  Flower 
jumped  his  bail  and  for  years  roamed 
this  country  and  Canada  in  the  garb  of  a 
priest.  Ultimately  he  was  captured  in 
Philadelphia  and  he  died  in  prison. 
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IVEWSPAPER  men  who  arc  familiar 
'  with  the  psychological  processes  of 
crafty  and  greedy  crooks  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  side  incident  in  relation  to 
Mills.  When  he  came  up  for  pleading, 
prior  to  his  trial,  he  and  the  reporter  had 
a  frank  conversation  at  the  prisoner’s 
bench.  The  lawyer  said  he  felt  that  he 
was  “in  for  it”  and  indicated  a  desire  to 
turn  state’s  evidence.  When  this  was 
reported  to  Jerome  the  District  Attorney 
said  he  would  entertain  a  voluntary  con¬ 
fession  as  he  sought  to  indict  others.  The 
reporter  saw  Mills  again.  At  this  inter¬ 
view  the  lawyer  cast  aside  all  reserve  in 
discussing  his  plight.  He  seemed  about 
to  confess  when  suddenly  his  face  hard¬ 
ened  and  he  said ;  “All  life  is  a  gamble 
and  this  is  where  I  put  my  life  and  the 
affections  of  my  family  on  the  wheel. 
There  is  a  chance  that  I  can  beat  this 
charge  in  court.  If  so,  I  can  live  in 
luxury  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  If  I  lose 
it  will  be  equal  to  death.  The  chances 
against  me  are  ten  to  one,  but  I’ll  take 
the  chance;  yes,  I  shall  make  the  fight.” 
When  the  jury  found  him  guilty  his  aged 
father  fainted  in  the  courtroom.  Mills 
turned  angrily  to  the  reporter  and 
snarled,  “Damn  you,  you  did  this!” 


Banner  lines  were  abolished  and  neirlv 
all  crime  news  censored  or  used  on  it 
side  pages,  when  the  Sioux  Falls  Prat 
appeared  Oct.  13  under  the  editorial  dj. 
rection  of  the  Sioux  Falls  History  Qili, 
a  woman’s  organization.  It  was  the  thinl 
annual  edition  of  the  History  Club. 

Stories  of  the  Sharkey-Wills 
went  on  the  first  page,  Mrs.  R.  j) 
Springer,  managing  editor  for  the  ij 
explaining  that  the  victory  of  Sharkty 
was  bigger  news  than  a  victory  for  Wilk 
would  have  been.  If  the  negro  had  woo, 
she  said,  the  story  would  have  “playtd 
down”  because  the  result  would  have  bwe 
as  expected. 

The  Chicago  gangland  feud  was  tht 
only  crime  story  to  escape  the  waste 
basket,  but  it  was  termed  a  “disgrace  to 
any  city"  and  banished  to  an  inside  page 
The  preceding  day  was  a  holiday,  and 
there  were  no  stock  markets,  but  Mrs, 
Springer  said  that  they  would  not  haw 
been  printed  because  they  were  merelj 
accounts  of  a  “gambler’s  market.”  Otho 
routine  market  news,  however,  was  usd. 

TUNNEY  HOST  TO  WRITERS 

Gene  Tunney,  the  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pion,  was  host  at  a  dinner  given  Oct  14 
to  the  sports  writers  of  Greater  New 
York.  Among  the  newspaper  men  at¬ 
tending  were:  Gene  Fowler,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.;  Ed  Van  Every, and 
Vincent  Treanor,  New  York  Evnkn 
World;  Hype  Igo  and  George  Daley, 
New  York  World;  Harry  Cross,  Nn 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Jack  Farrell  and 
Harry  Schumaker,  New  York  Daij 
News,  and  Harry  Newman,  New  Yori 
Ei’ening  Post. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Newspaper  Publishers  of  the  great  Empire 
State — are  you  satisfied  to  tell  the  advertiser 
about  your  linage  gains  only,  when  you  have 
a  real  story  for  him? 

New  York  State  represents  the  greatest  buy¬ 
ing  power  in  the  world.  Every  city  is  a  great 
market  in  itself,  worthy  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  national  advertiser.  Just 
think  what  a  world  of  facts  there  is  to  offer 
the  advertiser  to  influence  him  to  use  your 
newspaper. 

If  you  are  following  the  territorial  campaign 
on  New  York  State  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  which  we  prepare,  observe  how  we 
portray  the  important  facts  that  sell  the 
New  York  State  market. 

We  know  your  story,  and  we  can  sell  your 
individual  market  and  newspaper.  Let  us 
show  you  how. 

*^Tie  Up  Your  Ne’wspaper  With  Your  Market” 
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The  List  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
National  Newspaper  Advertisers  Daily  Using 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER’S 

MARKET  GUIDE 


— in  planning  their  campaigns 
— in  investigating  their  markets 
— in  placing  their  space  contracts 


Reads  Like  a  RoU  CaU  from  a  "Who’s  Who” 


In  Modem  American  Business 


They  are  names  to  conjure  with.  Names  that  stand  out 
from  the  crowd  as  doers  of  big  things. 

Practically  every  “top  notcher”  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  world  is  on  that  list. 

The  List  of  Daily  Newspapers 
using  advertising  space  in  the 
1926  edition  of  the  Market  Guide 


Rounding  Out  and  Completing  the  Service  to 
National  Newspaper  Advertisers 

will  also  be  a  notable  one.  For  it  will  include  most  of  the 
newspapers  whose  national  linage  is  steadily  climbing, 
right  along — papers  whose  publishers  sense  the  strategic 
advantage  of  CLINCHING  THEIR  SUPREMACY  and 
keeping  it  up  by  tying  their  papers  with  their  markets  in 
this  unrivalled  meeting  place  of  space  buyers  and  space 
sellers. 


Will  YOUR  paper  be  represented  there? 

Shouldn’t  it?  And  won’t  it?  There  is  still  time  for  you 
to  get  in  your  reservation  and  copy.  But  the  time  is  grow¬ 
ing  short.  The  forms  will  soon  close. 


A.  B.  C. 
Charter  Member 
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Rogers,  advertising  manager  of  the  vertisers  that  we  are  concentrating  g, 
HEARD  AMONG  INLAND  MEMBERS  1  Boston  Transcript  and  chairman  of  the  energies  on  the  real  constructive  sidta 

committee  in  charge  reported.  co-operation,  we  have  a  ver>'  log^ 

- - -  The  members  attended  a  luncheon  at  reason  for  declining  the  circus  perfot*. 

'^HE  nimble  young  fingers  of  sweet  Michigan  State  Dailies  in  Ann  Arbor  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  following  the  anc^. 

girl  graduates  of  the  Ludington  last  three  days  of  the  week,  a  number  session.  p  other  thought  that  1 

(Mich.)  News  are  proving  an  asset  to  of  Michigan  editors  had  to  miss  one  or  x  7“  •  ^ 

G.  H.  D.  Sutherland,  publisher.  "High  the  other  of  the  meetings.  A  new  radio  ’,1!^  ;h;  to ,  advertisers  and  that  a 

school  girl  graduates  in  the  commercial  broadcasting  station  is  being  installed  by  you  offer  be  sure  a 

department  Lke  rapid,  accurate  linotype  the  Enquirer-Xews ;  it  will  broadcast  pS  ’f make  it  a  real  one.  Do  not  make  it, 

operators,”  he  said  "I  start  them  as  over  a  radius  of  150  miles.  t  ®  Aif  n  ^  mm,mum„- 

private  secretary  and  ease  them  into  the  .  _  P'^^.  f  . 

<hr.n  One  nf  these  airls  set  eis/ht  Monc,  Frovulcnce  (K.  I.)  Joumal,  If  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  tol! 

columns  of  solid  six-point  in  seven  hours  UTAH  ETHICS  FORBID  /-i — A  *1.:’ _  ^  _ I A  ®ome  national  advertisers,  we  mg* 


operators,”  he  said.  "I  start  them  as  over  a  radius  of  150  miles 

private  secretary  and  ease  them  into  the  •  _ 

shop.  One  of  these  girls  set  eight  .  .rp  .  j,  17XUI<^C 
columns  of  solid  six-point  in  seven  hours  U  1  All  ti  1  rilLo 

>^ecently.”  Hir.14  POI  ITiri 


HIGH  POUTICAL  RATE 


Charles  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Journal,  and  accept  as  true  the  assertion  that  a  lot 
E.  W.  Parsons,  advertising  manager  of  of  so-called  newspaper  service  consists « 


'T'HE  Vhicennes  (Ind.)  Sun  recently 


the  Chicago  Tribune. 


enthusiastic  conversation  born  of  a  tk 
sire  to  outdo  a  competitor.  There  is , 
difference  between  rosy  promises  madei 
the  heat  of  a  fight  for  business  and  4- 
livering  the  goods  of  service  during  tl» 
practical  routine  of  a  busy  day. 

"Don’t  let’s  make  this  service  fa 
advertisers  the  football  of  competitfa 


mirchascd  a  site  for  a  new  buildinii  Surcharge  on  Such  Advertising  Might  ^  .  P*-  •  .  nere  is, 

purenasea  a  site  tor  a  nevv  ouiiaing  «  “  INI  AND  TOST  RFPORTS  NOW  difference  between  rosy  promises  made* 

and  IS  now  planning  the  erection  of  an  Be  Held  as  Subsidy,  State  Editors  "  "OW  ^  business 

up-to-date  publishing  plant.  Feel— A.  F.  Dunn  Named  MONEY  BASIS  livering  the  goods  of  service  during  fa 

President  .  '  ^  practical  routine  of  a  busy  day. 

A  FARM  EDITOR  has  been  added  to  _  (Continued  from  page  7)  "Don’t  let’s  make  this  service  fa 

,  of  *0  Denton  (Tex.)  Rec-  P  ^  -  advertisers  the  football  of  competitfa 

ord-Chromcle,  particularly  for  its  semi-  was  elected  president  this  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  mutual  and  go  into  it  because  we  believe  we  jr, 

weekly  edition.  Farm  news  and  news  Utah  State  Press  Association  at  complex,  the  manufacturer  feeling  that  therebj  keeping  our  competitor  fr® 

about  farmers  will  be  featured.  annual  convention  last  week.  He  sue-  he  ought  to  look  for  business  away  from  Retting  some  advertising.  An  ounce  ot 

ceeds  W.  R.  Holmes,  Brigham  City  pub-  home  and  the  newspaper  feeling  that  the  f  y*-*”  advertiser  ifa 

EORGE  \V.  PURCELL,  former  pub-  lisher.  Other  officers  chosen  were.  Dr.  manufacturer  is  too  far  out-of-town  to  "•'’hes  to  get  an  honest  return  for  his 

licity  manager  of  the  Indiana  Press  M.  Markus,  Richfield  Reaper,  vice-presi-  he  a  local  advertiser  and  too  close  to  the  ^o^iey  is  tar  better  tor  all  concerpel 

-Association,  who  sold  his  paper,  the  Vin-  dent,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Cooper,  Price  town  to  be  a  national  advertiser.  many  tons  ot  pleasant  promuo 

cennes  Sun,  several  months  ago  and  Acjcv-Hdroca/c,  secretary-treasurer.  Mrs.  “Newspapers  that  make  surveys  of  R'Y*’  n’gb  ^  o  getting  on  a  lisp 
announced  his  intention  of  moving  to  Cooper  succeeds  James  H.  Wallis.  their  own  markets  should,  in  my  judg-  Jatnes  U  snaugiinessy,  secretary  of  fa 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  surprised  his  many  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  mcbt,  be  in  fine  position  to  approach  all  ,  . 

friends  by  appearing  in  an  active  role  that  the  rate  for  political  advertisements  their  local  manufacturers  and  show  them  meeting  ciosea  laie  weanesday. 

in  the  convention  and  reassuring  them  should  be  the  same  as  the  rate  usually  distinctly  the  opportunities  which  news-  - 

that  he  is  finding  it  difficult  to  get  out  charged  for  other  paid  advertising.  It  paper  advertising  offers  to  them.  Fur- 

of  the  midwest.  He  may  yet  decide  to  was  pointed  out  that  ethics  demanded  thermore,  in  addition  to  creating  adver- 

remain,  he  said.  this,  as  a  higher  rate  might  easily  be  made  tising  for  themselves,  these  newspapers  _  ^  _  • 

-  to  appear  as  a  subsidy.  Another  resolu-  should  be  able  to  do  some  fine  missionary  0  ^  0  IT  S  ll  ID 

Royalty  visiting  in  America  is  called  upon  the  Government  to  give  work  for  the  cause  of  newspaper  ad-  If 

arousing  much  enthusiasm  but  not  the  work  of  printing  return  addresses  on  verti^ng  in  general, 
more  so  than  the  “royal”  table  at  envelopes,  at  present  done  by  the  Govern-  The  newspaper  that  is  m  position  to 

Wednesday’s  luncheon  when  an  array  of  m^nt  printing  press,  to  local  printers.  R>ve  an  advertiser  a  complete  picture  of  For  htteen  consecutive 

notables  of  newspaperdom  gathered  the  principal  si^akers  was  as  suggested  above,  months  THE  SUN  has 

around  one  board  and  enjoyed  an  im-  Senator  Ree<l  Smoot  oi  Ltah,  who  paid  should  have  little  difficulty  m  finding  a  montns  itlC.  :5Ui\  nas 

promptu  roundtable.  Verne  Jov  of  ?  tribute  to  the  press  as  a  great  civilizing  Rood  excuse  to  turn  down  a  large  per-  published  a  larger  volume 

Centralia,  Ill.,  acting  president  of  the  mdi'ence.  He  urged  the  editors  to  use  centage  of  the  unreasonable  stunts  which  ‘ 

Inland  clubbed  the  gathering  “roval”  their  great  influence  during  the  next  few  some  advertisers  ask  us  to  perform  under  of  advertising  than  any 

when  ’he  saw  around  him  Edward'  H.  "ceks  in  the  directum  of  getting  the  ‘he  name  of  ‘co-operation.’ 

Butler  Buffalo  Evening  News  vice-  voters  out  to  the  polls.  Senator  Smoot  In  other  words,  if  we  can  show  ad-  other  JNew  \  ork  evening 

president  of  the  A.  N.  P.‘a.;  ’jerome  said  another  great  work  they  could  do  .= -  newsoaner 

D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-  "ould  be  to  ’sell  the  States  scenic  at-  ^  H  1  • 

Standard;  Walter  C.  Johnson,  general  tractions  to  the  people  at  home  while 

manager  of  the  Chattanooga  News  and  i^<-’tropontan  papers  are  carrying  adver- 

past  president  and  chairman  of  the  tisements  acquainting  the  world  at  large  M ^ J j 
board  of  the  Southern  New'spaper  Pub-  "'I*’  *he  beauties  of  the  State.  ■■'***  * 

lishers  Association;  Harvey  J.  Kelly  of  The  association  ap^mted  a  committee  ^  VL..Q-. - i'jf  ^  ^ 

Indianapolis;  Wiley  L.  Morgan,  general  Mr.  Wallis  as  chairman  to  consider  280  Broadway  New  York 

manager  of  the  Knoxznlle  (Tenn.)  Sen-  ‘^e  question  of  appciinting  a  paid  secre-  Cline-Westinghouse 

tinel  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Double  Motor-Drivc  - - - 

Southern  Newspapers  Publishers  Asso-  association,  it  the  ti^o  ioano  £  ii  *.  *•  i,  " 

onH  Herman  Prv*  ni  thp  North-  aSSOCiatlOnS  of  COUntrv  publishers  Will  W1 1 h  I U 1 1  DU tOma 1 1C 

<T?Mrnn)  W™rpr^  join  .i,h  .h™.  pu.hbutton control  _Q,i1|  rioi«5«rrl 

tional  Editorial  .Association.  ,  ,  OLAxi  VJdAxlxll&  I 

_  AD  BUREAU  MEETS  is  used  by  .  J  J 

B_  _  .  I  .  e  1  r-  •  **•*  P**d  avenig*  daily  circulatioii  Cor 

REAKING  the  ice  for  the  first  time  -  THE  BALTIMOM  NEWS  for  Apnlw 

in  tW'O  years  of  membership,  Ray  W.  Conte«t  on  Promotion  Conv  Meets  M  V  I  •!  ns  124.636— th«  highest  under  tu  prenei 

HamtnonH  vire-nresident  and  wneral  '"®"****  ®"  rromotion  Uopy  MeeU  York  Daily  NeWS  menegement 

'r  . .  ,4  a  n  •  ^  r"  Favorable  Response,  Rogers  Reports  „  v  t  si  v  "•*  P"**  for  the  Americen  wn 

manager  of  the  Hammond  Printing  Co.,  t-  .  »  York,  N.  Y.  57,503. 

Fremont,  Neb.,  attended  his  first  meeting  Chicac»,  Oct.  20. — The  Bureau  of  You  need  these  pepen  to  cover  Beinaen, 

and  found  inspiration  in  it.  Henceforth  .Advertising  of  the  -American  Newspaper  they  reech  more  then  half  the  Qty. 

he  will  attend  meetings,  he  said,  w’ith  Publishers’  Association  held  an  execu-  Ask  them  about  it*  *"***  ••P*r«**ly  or  in  combinaiisn. 

an  expression  of  regret  for  missing  the  tive  session  at  local  headquarters,  in  TUr  DIITIIIADC  UCmC 

four  which  he  has  been  eligible  to  attend,  connection  with  A.  B.  C.  W’eek.  The  CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO.  1  ufc  DALllfflUKfc  NlWj 

-  response  to  the  bureau’s  prize  contest  for  cwceeoiiii  West  wsshinston  street 

T  INW’OOD  E.  NOYES,  publisher  of  the  best  piece  of  advertising  copy  telling  j  _  _ 

the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  re-  ^vantages  of  newspaper  advertising  ^  ^aJli lit ft 

ceived  congratulations  of  his  friends.  He  very  satisfactory.  W’llliam  F.  V - ✓ 

and  Mrs.  Noyes_  are  par_ents  of  a_  son  .  j  — n,  ^  m  t 


^^/cuctricY^ 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

New  York  Daily  News 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ask  them  about  it, 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Chicagot  111  West  Washington  Strest 
Nsw  York  X  47  West  34th  Streat 
San  Francisco:  First  National  Bank  Building 


Leadership 

For  fifteen  consecutive 
months  THE  SUN  has 
published  a  larger  volume 
of  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper. 


s^c 
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New  York 


Still  Gaining  I 

Th«  mt  paid  areraga  daily  circuladoa  Ck 
THE  BALTIMOM  NEWS  for  ApeUwa 
124.636  tha  highcat  undar  iu  pmtal 
managamant 

Tha  net  paid  avarage  for  tha  Amcricaa  va 
57,503. 

You  Bead  thara  paper*  to  coyer  BatUBan, 
they  reach  more  than  half  tha  Gty. 

Sold  leparalely  or  in  combinalian. 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


born  recently.  Linwood  Noyes  and  his 
father,  Frank  E.  Noyes  of  the  Marinette 
(M'is.)  Eagle-Star,  always  attend  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Inland,  and  now  their  friends 
are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
three  generations  of  the  Noyes  family 
will  come  together. 

T  OREN  D.  UPTON,  business  manager 
of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier, 
made  his  first  visit  at  the  meeting. 

TENS  K.  GRONDAHL,  editor  and 
d  manager  of  the  Red  I  Ping  (Minn.) 
Republican,  was  among  the  interested 
visitors.  He  takes  prominent  part  in  all 
of  the  activities  in  his  section,  but  de¬ 
spite  his  interest  has  been  unable  for  a 
long  while  to  attend  Inland  meetings. 

A  RTHUR  PF.ANDER.  business  man- 
ager  of  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer- 
News,  attended  without  his  publisher,  A. 
L.  Miller.  With  the  meeting  of  the 


GROWING  IN  IMPORTANCE 

The  Inter-Mountain  terri¬ 
tory  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Western 
Wyoming  and  Eastern  Ne¬ 
vada  is  rapidly  developing  and 
becoming  more  impo^nt  to 
the  advertiser  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  has  national  distri¬ 
bution. 

Don't  overlook  this  rich 
section  of  the  West. 

€tie  iSialt  Hafte  Cribune 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

— Sole  Eastern  Agents — 

New  York-;— Chicago— Detroit 
St.  Louie — Kansas  City 
Atlanta 

M.  C.  UOGENSEN  &  CO.,  INC 
PaeiHe  Coast  Representanoes 
Saa  rrandteo— Loa  Angelea — Seattle 


creating 

Impression! 

nearly  half  the  2013 
national  advertisers 
using  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  1925 
used  it  exclusively. 


Her 

ilrtdse/J  it 


ONE  ^Medium  -ONE  Cost 

J.  B.  WoMward 

lie  X.  48d  St. 

Vew  York 


Woodward  k  ZsUy 
see  B.  BUoh.  Xva. 
Ohloage 


ANNOU  NCEMENT 

To  National  Advertisers  and 
Advertising  Agencies 
The  National  Advertising  DepartaMaM 

of 

New  York  Evening  Journal 
Baltimore  Evening  Mews 
Baltimore  American 
Washington  Evening  Times 
Washington  Herald 
Atlanta  Evening  Georgian 
Atlanta  Sunday  American 
are  combined  with  oiBces  in 
Hew  York — Chicago— Detroit 
New  York  Office; 

W.  G.  HOBSON.  Eastern  Managir 
2  Columbus  Circle 
Telephone:  Circle  5400 
Chicago  Office:  Detroit  OIRct: 

F.  E.  Csawford  Fsakklik  Payhi 
Western  Manager  Representatio* 

913  Hearst  Bldg.  1331  Book  Bldt 
All  under  direction  of: 
JAMES  C.  DAYTON.  Publisher 
NEW  YORK  EVENING 
JOURNAL 
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jail  reporter  who 

CRASHED  COUNCIL  GATE 


Houston  Post'Dispatch  Man  Yearned 
to  Know  What  Solon*  Did  Behind 
Closed  Doors — Everybody  Ar¬ 
rested  hut  Freed 
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f: 
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“Magnolia  Park  City  Council  held  an 
executive  session  Monday  night.  I  don’t 
know  what  it  was  about — because  they 
sent  me  to  jail.” 

Thus  wrote  C.  Curtis  Munz,  reporter 
for  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  under 
his  by-line,  following  his  resistance  to  ef¬ 
forts  to  prevent  his  presence  at  the  execu¬ 
tive  ses.sion. 

“My  city  editor  sent  me  out  to  find  out 
what  they  did  at  that  council  meeting.  I 
figure  we  have  several  thousand  readers 
who  want  to  know  what  they  did,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  story  of  Munz,  who  was  re¬ 
leased  on  bond  in  time  to  write  about 
two  columns  for  TuesdSy  morning’s  city 
edition. 

But  Munz  was  not  the  only  one  arrest¬ 
ed.  City  Attorney  B.  L.  Palmer  filed 
charges  of  assault  against  him.  Munz 
himself  filed  similar  charges  against 
Mayor  W.  H.  Wilson,  Palmer  and  City 
Secretary  Royal  H.  C.  Shepherd.  Palmer 
also  filed  charges  of  assault  against  City 
Marshal  L.  A.  McCrory  for  striking 
E.  M.  Pooley,  Houston  Press  reporter, 
who  was  with  Munz. 

When  the  trial  of  Mayor  Wilson  later 
came  up  in  justice  court  it  was  testified 
that  Wilson  tried  to  close  the  door  to  the 
secretary’s  office  and  the  reporter  sought 
to  prevent  it.  Both  the  mayor  and  Munz 
denied  they  intended  to  hurt  each  other. 
Wilson  was  found  not  guilty,  whereupon 
charges  against  Palmer,  Shepherd  and 
Munz  were  dismissed.  Similar  action 
was  taken  in  the  case  of  Marshal  Mc¬ 
Crory  when  he  exhibited  receipt  showing 
he  had  paid  $10  fine  in  Magnolia  Park 
corporation  court  for  assault. 

Magnolia  Park  is  a  suburb  of  Houston, 
to  which  its  annexation  has  been  voted 
since  the  “executive  session”  row. 


“On  the  Post  I  was  successively  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  development  editor  and 
managing  editor — and  every  once  in  a 
while  I  was  all  of  that  simultaneously. 
Long  a  semi-invalid  and  always  frail,  it 
took  five  years  of  that  work  to  build  my 
health  up  to  the  i»int  where  I  required  a 
vacation  and,  during  the  vacation,  having 
time  to  think  of  my  own  affairs  instead 
of  the  public’s  and  the  Post’s,  I  got  the 
mad  idea  of  establishing  the  Everglades 
News. 

“About  that  time  the  Post  was  sub¬ 
stituting  one  brand  of  line-casting  ma¬ 
chines  for  another  and  a  three-year-old 
Model  14  Linotype  was  for  sale.  I  gave 
a  check  for  $200  as  the  first  payment  and 
borrowed  enough  money  to  make  the 
check  good  by  the  time  it  got  back  to 
West  Palm  Beach.  With  the  rest  of  the 
money  I  had  borrowed  I  made  a  payment 
on  a  Country  Campbell  press  and  some 
other  stuff  and  got  W.  J.  (Fingy) 
Conners,  of  Palm  Beach  and  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  to  give  me  an  old  frame  building  at 
the  canal  bank  at  Canal  Point  his  highway 
construction  crew  had  abandoned.  Thus 
the  Everglades  News  was  launched  in 
March  of  1924.  The  rest  is  history.” 

That’s  Sharp’s  viewpouit  of  it.  The 
viewpoint  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
’Glades  and  keeps  in  touch  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  territory  is  that  Sharp  is 
writing  history  in  every  issue  of  the  News. 
He  is  writing  the  history  of  that  section 
week  by  week  while  events  still  are  fresh, 
writing  it  in  a  form  that  will  open  the 
eyes  of  people  who  in  later  years  examine 
the  files  of  the  News  of  today.  When 
Sharp  desires  he  can  write  in  a  manner 
that  undoubtedly  must  cause  the  bearings 
of  his  typewriter  to  sizzle  with  the  heat. 
Again  the  columns  of  the  News  will  make 
the  late  lamented  Dick  Wick  Hall’s 
“Salome  Sun,  Where  She  Danced”  re¬ 
semble  the  rough  draft  of  a  Shakesperian 
tragedy. 

Elinor  Glyn  claims  there’s  an  “It” 
which  all  movie  actors  should  have  but 
which  only  two  or  three  possess.  If  there’s 
an  “It”  in  the  atmosphere  for  lowly 
newspaper  men  to  grab  off.  Sharp  has  al¬ 
ready  come  into  its  possession  for  “It” 
permeates  the  News. 


EDITOR  SHARP  STIRS  THINGS  UP 


BOOSTING  ST.  LOUIS 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


Chamber  and  Municipal  Campaign  Ex¬ 
ecutives  in  New  Post 


printer,  reporter,  city  editor,  assistant 
postmaster  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Then  came  three  years  in 
California  followed  by  a  jump  to  the  East 
where  for  a  year  he  owned  and  published 
the  Edinboro  (Pa.)  Independent.  He 
couldn’t  kill  the  feeling  for  Oklahoma, 
however,  and  when  he  left  Edinboro  he 
landed  again  in  Bartlesville.  In  the  East, 
Sharp  has  labored  from  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  Key  West  and  his  wanderings 
in  this  country  have  been  supplemented  b^y 
three  trips  into  Mexico. 

Sharp  happened  to  come  to  Florida  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  stay  out  of  the  World 
War,  as  old  as  he  was. 

“In  1918  I  was  secretary  of  the 
Merchants  Association  at  Bartlesville; 
the  war  was  on  and  advertisements  for 
recruits  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
made  it  appear  that  if  another  printer  did 
not  come  to  the  rescue  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  %vould  be 
lost,”  is  the  way  he  explains  it.  “I  had 
$300  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  was 
afraid  if  Germany  won  the  war  the  bonds 
wouldn’t  be  worth  any  more  than  Con¬ 
federate  money,  and  so  I  enlisted.  As  I 
was  43  years  old  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
was  the  only  branch  of  the  service  I  could 
enter.  I  got  to  Camp  Johnston,  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  in  August.  When  the  armistice 
tame  I  decided  to  resign  my  job  as  room 
orderly  in  the  office  of  Company  No.  1, 
and  so  I  disclosed  to  the  top  sergeant  and 
the  doctors  at  the  base  hospital  that  I  was 
near-sighted,  had  a  hernia,  ingrowing 
toenails  and  a  mean  disposition  and  was 
diKharged  in  December. 

“That  was  a  time  of  year  when  it  was 
comfortable  to  stay  in  Florida.  Having 
resolved  several  years  before  never  again 
to  write  copy  I  sought  a  job  as  a  printer 
hut  when  I  had  only  $5  left  and  no  job, 
I  took  a  job  with  the  Palm  Beach  Post. 


Guy  V.  Kenton,  manager  of  the  news 
bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaign,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  Walter  B.  Weisenbur- 
ger,  vice-president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  St.  Louis,  and  Tom 
Parry,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  succeeded  him. 

A.  C.  Mungenast,  advertising  manager 
of  Greater  St.  Louis,  the  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  also  has  been  made  secretary  of 
publicity  of  the  Chamber.  George  Mark- 
lin,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  made  ed¬ 
itor  of  Greater  St.  Louis. 

Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  St.  Louis  and  in  charge  of  the  bank’s 
advertising  and  promotion,  has  been  made 
director  of  the  fifth  annual  campaign  of 
the  Communitv  Fund  of  St.  Louis. 


BILLBOARD  LAW  INVAUD 


The  Texas  Court  of  Criminal  .Appeals 
has  held  invalid  Galveston’s  ordinance 
prohibiting  billboards  in  certain  areas  of 
the  city.  In  its  ruling  the  court  declared 
the  law  “without  support  in  reason,”  and 
said  that  proof  failed  to  show  that  safety, 
welfare,  health  or  morals  of  the  com¬ 
munity  were  jeopardized  by  signs  in  ques¬ 
tion. 


LONDON  NEWSPAPER  DEAL 


EMPLOYMENT 
holds  steady  in 

ILLINOIS 


The  London  Morning  Post  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  important  interest  in  a  new 
company  which  has  taken  over  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Financial  News 
and  the  Argus  Press,  one  of  London’s 
largest  printing  plants.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  will  afford  the  Morning  Post  in¬ 
creased  mechanical  facilities,  required  by 
its  rapidly  growing  circulation. 


Tyiir 


HELrP 

VENTED 

Steady  work  6” 


gooowages 


Employment  in  Illinois  is  continuing  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  As  compared  with  recent  years,  aggregate 
factory  employment  in  the  state  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  steady,  and  shows  an  increase  of  over  38,000 
above  a  year  ago.  The  farm  implements  factories, 
electrical  apparatus,  machinery,  boot  and  shoe  fac¬ 
tories,  brick  kilns,  drugs  and  chemicals,  job  print¬ 
ing,  men’s  clothing,  the  meat  packing  plants — all 
these  industries  continue  to  add  labor  at  good 


This  is  a  good  indication  of  continued  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  state — that  national  advertisers  should 
carefully  consider  as  a  present  market  for  good  ad¬ 
vertising  results.  The  papers  listed  below  cover 
this  great  industrial  state  and  enter  the  homes  of 
the  wage  earners  who  are  large  consumers  of  the 
national  brands.  If  you  are  not  getting  your  share 
— let  these  papers  help  you. 


Sates 

Bates 

for 

for 

2,M)0 

10,000 

Ciroolation 

Lines 

Lines 

tt  Aurora  Beacon-News . 

.(E) 

18,973 

.07 

.07 

tChicago  Herald  &  Examiner. . . . 

,(M) 

385,276 

.55 

.55 

tChirago  Herald  &  Examiner..., 

,.(S) 

1,153,360 

1.10 

1.10 

ttChicago  Daily  Journal . 

.(E) 

123,469 

.26 

.24 

'Evanston  News  Index . 

.(E) 

7,631 

.04 

.04 

'Freeport  Journal-Standard  . . . . 

.(E) 

9,545 

.045 

.045 

'Joliet  Herald  News . 

.(E) 

19,644 

.07 

.07 

tfAIattoon  Journal  Gazette . 

.(E) 

5,837 

.03 

.03 

'Moline  Dispatch  . 

.(E) 

12,048 

.05 

.05 

'Monmouth  Daily  Review  Atlas . . 

.(E) 

5,338 

.035 

.035 

"Peoria  Star  . (S)  22,497 

(E) 

29,874 

.085 

.07 

ttRock  Island  Argus . 

.(E) 

11,778 

.05 

.05 

'Waukegan  Daily  Sun . 

,.(E) 

5,348 

.03 

.03 

ttGovernment  Statement  Oct.  1,  1926 
*.4.  B.  C.  Statement  Oct.  1,  1926 
fCovernment  Statement,  March  31,  1926 
**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  1926 
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MAGAZINE,  TRADE  PAPER  AND  AGENCY 
MEN  FAVOR  A.  B.  C.  STATUS  QUO 

Advertisers  Adopt  Conciliatory  Attitude  Toward  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Program — Business  Papers  Want 
New  Renewal  Method 


^HICAGO,  Oct.  21.— Firm  resolve  to 
maintain  “the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  A.  R.  C.  was  evidenced  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  advertiser's  section,  but  the 
members  were  e(jually  firm  in  suppressin;? 
any  discussion  that  might  lie  regarded 
distastefully  by  newspapers.  Although 
the  meeting  was,  as  are  all  the  sectional 
meetings,  an  executive  session,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Editor  &  Pubi.isher  was 
permitted  to  hear  the  discussions  and  to 
observe  the  feeling  of  harmonious  co¬ 
operation  at  the  meeting. 

The  .sense  of  the  resolution  providing 
for  the  retention  of  control  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  not  in  opposition  to 
changes,  provided  the  balance  was  main¬ 
tained  on  the  board  and  that  no  changes 
were  made  limiting  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  directors  directly  or  indirectly. 

When  the  question  bobbed  up  a  few 
minutes  later  regarding  advertisers’  feel¬ 
ings  regarding  morning-evening  paper 
rate  combinations,  members  squashed  it 
vigorously. 

“Leave  that  for  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,’’  said  a  member. 

Another  member  declared  the  news¬ 
papers  would  resent  any  action  on  com¬ 
binations  as  an  attempt  to  dictate  their 
methods  of  business  and  that  it  was 
understood  the  matter  of  combinations 
would  be  taken  up  in  at  least  one  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  A.  N.  A.  convention. 

Fred  R.  Davis,  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  presided  and  W.  K.  Towers 
of  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Company 
was  secretary.  Sitting  close  to  chairman 
Davis  was  president  Harn.  a  director 
from  the  Advertiser  division,  and  he 
took  a  spirited  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  members  greeted  warmly  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  list  of  nominees  of  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Hall  of  the  Ralston-Purina 
Company,  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

He  was  offered  in  nomination  to  suc¬ 
ceed  \\'.  S.  Ashhv,  resigned.  Ralph 
Starr  Butler  had  been  seated  as  a  di¬ 
rector  the  night  before  replacing  E.  E. 
Taylor,  resigned,  and  thus,  while  one 
day  on  the  board,  was  presented  as  a 
renomination.  O.  C.  Harn,  J.  Murray 
Gibbon  and  T-.  L.  King  also  were  re¬ 
nominated. 

A  resolution  was  passed  opposing  any 
reduction  in  dues  “at  this  time,”  and 
another,  approving  the  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  the  distribution  of 
the  excess  of  accumulated  reserve.  Re¬ 
garding  distributions  of  this  kind,  the 
section  took  the  stand  that  there  must 
be  no  reduction  in  the  reserve  beyond 
a  sum  established  by  qualified  ac¬ 
countants,  which  may  be  equal  to  the 
liabilities  of  the  bureau. 

Separation  of  bulk  sales  figures  from 
total  net  paid  was  asked  for.  The  mem¬ 
bers  suggested  a  change  in  the  auditors 
report  forms  to  eliminate  the  words 
“total  net  paid  (including  bulk),’’  leav¬ 
ing  the  total  net  paid  to  represent  the 
total  figure  with  the  bulk  sales  average 
shown  immediately  below  it  but  not 
added  in  to  make  a  new  total. 

Chairman  Davis  explained  a  method 
of  competitive  analysis  employed  to  de¬ 
termine  the  merit  of  an  advertising 
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medium.  Qualitative  and  quantitative 
survevs  are  undertaken  on  a  percentage 
system  the  field  of  each  publication  is 
studied  in  relation  to  the  article  to  be 
offered,  editorial  policies  are  examined 
as  to  their  soundness  and  appeal.  25  per 
cent  is  given  to  mechanical  features  such 
as  readability,  uniformity,  margins,  print¬ 
ing  and  makeup,  and  a  small  percentage 
is  given  for  rates. 

Ten  per  cent  is  given  for  the  A.  B.  C. 
figure  and  five  per  cent  on  the  good 
reports  of  checkups. 

The  Farm  Paper  Division  presided 
over  by  B.  Kirk  Rankin  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Agriculturalist,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
attempted  to  throw  light  on  the  relative 
value  of  circulation  figures  separating 
or  combining  subscribers  in  towns  of 
1,000  or  less  with  rural  subscribers.  It 
was  felt  that  there)  was  not  enough 
uniformity  in  the  postal  system  in  vari¬ 
ous  localities  to  make  figures  authorita¬ 
tive. 

The  division  gave  its  endorsement  to 
its  director  whose  term  expires.  Marco 
Morrow  of  the  Capper  Farm  Press,  by- 
renominating  him. 

Settling  down  to  work  in  an  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  fashion  the  business 
papers  division  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  first  voted  to  ask  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  their  group  to  work  out  a  stand¬ 
ardized  method  of  determining  renewal 
percentages,  to  be  applied  to  all  members. 

Paragraph  10  of  the  A.  R.  C.  state¬ 
ment,  it  was  held,  should  show  circula¬ 
tion  distribution  by  states,  not  for  the 
bulk  circulation  but  only  for  individual 
subscribers  and  news  dealers. 

The  suggestion  was  also  offered  that 
the  use  of  the  word  “salesman”  instead 
of  ‘canvassers’  should  be  inaugurated  in 
the  A.  B.  C.  statement. 

In  order  that  each  member  may  have 
a  program  to  study  before  the  meeting 
hereafter  the  group  passed  a  measure 
asking  the  A.  B.  C.  to  send  them  one  in 
advance. 

In  another  resolution,  the  business 
paper  directors  were  asked  to  work  out 
a  method  of  showing  the  sources  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  first 
page  of  the  A.  B.  C  statement  so  that 
pages  2  and  3  will  be  as  informative  to 
advertisers  as  the  initial  one  is.  After 
approving  the  idea  of  printing  rate  cards 
on  the  A.  R.  C.  statements  the  group 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  A.  B.  C.  surplus  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  surplus  over  obli¬ 
gations  and  such  action  would  mean  that 
the  bureau  would  be  insolvent.  The 
present  rules  and  regulations  regarding 
the  machinery  for  changing  the  by-laws 
is  to  be  left  as  it  is,  it  was  decided. 

Mason  Britton  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  was 
renominated  as  director. 


T  N  tome  citiez,  the  “leading" 
newspaper  may  have  merely 
a  few  hundred  more  circulation 
than  its  competitor.  The  Press 
has  40,000  more  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  Pittsburgh  than  the 
other  two  evening  newspapers 
combined — and  35,000  more  net 
paid  circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
than  the  other  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  combined. 
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The  magazine  section  confined  itself  to 
the  discussion  of  trade  and  technical 
problems  of  the  magazine  field.  The 
members  nominated  F.  W.  Stone,  Ameri¬ 
can  Rcineu.'  of  Reviews,  New  York,  as 
director  to  succeed  himself.  S.  R.  Lat- 
shaw,  Butterick  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  is  the  other  director.  His 
term  does  not  expire. 

Ernest  R.  Mitchell,  of  Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising  Comiiany,  Chicago,  was  re¬ 
nominated  a  director  at  a  meeting  of  the 
advertising  agency  divisional  meeting. 

The  session  was  the  largest  divisional 
meeting  ever  held  by  the  group  being  at¬ 
tended  by  89  of  the  130  members  in  per¬ 
son  or  bv  oroxv.  It  was  presided  over 
by  Walter  .-K.  Hine,  president  of  Frank 
Seaman.  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  division 
passed  a  resolution  in  which  they  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with 
any  changes  in  the  fuctioning  of  the 
.■\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations  making 
for  greater  efficiency,  but  no  such  inno¬ 
vations  having  been  presented,  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  were  left  intact. 


STORE  SEEKS  INJUNCTION 


Would  Force  Lansing  Paper  To  Print 
Cut-Rate  Battery  Copy 

Seeking  an  injunction  to  force  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  to  accept 
its  advertising  copy,  the  Coller  &  Lee 
Auto  Supply  Company  has  filed  a  bill  of 
complaint  in  Ingliam  circuit  court,  al¬ 
leging  that  such  advertising  is  essential 
to  the  firm’s  successful  disposal  of  a 
certain  stock  of  radio  batteries.  Judge 
Leland  W.  Carr  ordered  the  State  Journal 
Company,  publishers  of  the  State  Journal, 
to  appear  Oct.  21  in  court  to  show  cause 
why  the  injunction  should  not  issue. 

The  hearing  was  postponed  to  permit 
investigation  of  precedent. 

In  its  bill  of  complaint,  the  store  cites 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  contract  with  the 
State  Journal  for  advertising,  that  the 
publication  named  has  the  widest  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  paper  in  Ingham  county,  and 


A  paper 
with  the  people 

The  pnbllc  decides  the  progress  of  a 
newspaper. 

The  continuous  rising  rirculation  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Graphic  vividly 
demonstrates  popular  acceptance  of  this 
newspaper  as  a  medium  of  unusual  reader 
Interest. 

Advertisers  daily  realize  the  benefit  of 
this  iwwer  through  achieved  results  from 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic. 

With  a  constantly  increasing  circulation, 
plus  a  constant  growth  in  advertising 
lineage,  the  New  York  Evening  Graphic 
offers  the  advertiser  an  extremely  profit¬ 
able  opportunity. 

Published  by  BEBNASB  KACFADDEN 

Evening^  ITraphiC 

H.  A.  AHEBN,  Advertising  Kgr. 

S5  City  HaU  Place 
New  York  City 


* ‘Thanks  for  selling  us 
the  Shop-o-scope**  said 
its  last  year’s  users. 
Why  not  see  it  on  ap¬ 
proval  --  unobligated? 
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that  access  to  its  columns  is  necessary  to 
prevent  “irreparable  loss  and  injury"  to 
the  plaintiff  concern.  It  is  charged  that 
advertising  matter  was  accepted  under  the 
contract  for  some  six  months,  but  that  on 
Oct.  8  and  again  on  Oct.  12,  copy  was 
refused  because  of  objection  voiced  by 
the  pajier’s  management  to  the  price  at 
which  the  company  wished  to  sell  its 
batteries,  which  are  of  a  well-known 
make. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  a  preceding 
advertisement  of  the  same  commoility  at 
the  same  price  was  carried  and  that  suc¬ 
cess  attending  that  advertisement’s  ap¬ 
pearance  prompted  the  concern  to  la\  in  a 
larger  stock  of  batteries  to  be  sold  at 
the  same  price  and  advertised,  under  the 
contract,  in  the  defendant’s  newspaper. 
The  injunction  is  asked  on  the  grounds 
that  the  paper’s  refusal  to  accept  the 
advertising  copy  was  “arbitrary,  unjust, 
an<l  unreasonable,”  ami  that  great  loss 
will  follow  unless  court  action  forces 
acceptance  of  the  advertisement. 


If  Quality 

of  circulation  is  your  first  consid¬ 
eration 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — same 
as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star’s  circulation  is  home 
circulation — both  quality  and 
quantity — the  kind  that  counts 
most  with  advertisers. 
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EVIDENCE 

Tbe  October  flnt  Government  Statement 
of  tbe  Tampa  Tribune  ahowed  that  the 
average  daily  increase  in  circulation  of 
the  Tribune  over  the  preceding  tiz 
monthi’  period  waa 

4053 

The  second  Tampa  paper  ihowed  an 
average  increase  during  the  same  period 
of 

235 

Readers  and  advertisers  in  Tampa  and 
the  Tampa  trade  territory  are  comisf 
more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  merit 
of  South  Florida’s  leading  newspaper. 

The  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune 

S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
Representatives  in  National  Field 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


New  York 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspapei 
Member  of  the  A*  B.  0, 


Packard  Building  Philadelphia 
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WHEN  QUEEN  WRITES  FOR 
THE  PRESS 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


American  officials  saw  for  the  first  time 
Marie  of  the  Queeiidom  of  Rumania — 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  errant  Prince  Carol’s  more 
or  less  royal  children  and  “mother-in-law 
of  the  Bajkans.” 

Here  was  the  Queen  who  had  talked 
and  written  herself  into  more  space  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  than 
any  ruling  monarch  left  tottering  in 
Europe,  and  face  to  face  with  her  was  the 
most  powerful  battery  of  supposedly 
liardboiled  writers,  headed  by  Xew’ 
Vork's  famous  ship  news  squad,  ever 
ordered  to  Quarantine  by  this  country’s 
editors. 

And  when  this  so-called  interview  was 
all  over  in  eight  minutes,  it  was  Queen 
high  on  C  deck  in  the  old  game  of  royalty 
and  the  public. 

Prom  a  purely  newspaper  jwint  of 
view  there  were  three  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  meeting  of  press  en  masse 
held  back  by  hefty  stewards  with  a  red 
rope  and  the  Queen  flanked  by  officials 
arrayed  in  a  variety  of  dress  ranging 
from  white  pants  to  yards  of  gold  braid. 

First  came  Queen  Marie’s  appeal  to  the 
American  press  for  fair  treatment,  and 
it  was  a  plea  voiced  with  deep  feeling, 
in  a  rather  pathetic  way  which  had  more 
of  the  woman  and  less  of  the  Queen  in 
it  than  anything  Her  Majesty  said  on  the 
Leviathan. 

Xe.xt  came  the  stupidest  question  that 
has  been  asked  in  Xew  York  harbor  in 
years.  W^hen  the  Queen  had  told  the 
gathering  how  glad  she  was  to  be  here, 
that  she  had  taken  us  to  her  heart  and 
wanted  us  to  take  her  ditto,  etc.,  etc.. 
Captain  Hartley  picked  out  to  question 
Her  Majesty  one  of  the  “ship  new's  Ixjys,” 
as  he  introduced  them,  but  “ship  news- 
hoys”  as  one  Xew  York  paper’s  proof¬ 
room  had  it.  This  boy,  a  ship  news 
veteran  with  a  great  reputation  as  an 
interviewer,  said  not  a  word,  although 
he  had  announced  beforehand  in  the  priv¬ 
acy  of  the  press  that  he  had  just  one 
question  to  ask.  His  alibi,  given  later, 
was  that  he  was  sick,  but  the  charge  was 
made  that  the  cat  which  can  look  at  a 
queen  had  got  his  tongue. 

His  failure  to  respond  to  Captain 
Hartley’s  invitation  opened  the  way  to 
some  unknown  woman  reporter’s  asking, 
"Your  Majesty,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
New_  York  skyline?”  That  was  Queen 
Marie’s  first  introduction  on  American 
soil,  or  rather  water,  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  press.  With  the  levia¬ 
than  still  anchored  at  Quarantine  and 
with  Manhattan  five  miles  away  in  fog 
and  rain,  it  was  impossible  even  for  Her 
Majesty  to  save  the  questioner’s  face. 

Then  came  the  episode  which  made  the 
third  outstanding  feature  of  the  inter- 
iMew.  Although  it  had  been  announced 
that  politipl  subjects  were  barred  from 
the  interview,  there  came  a  voice  from 
the  wilderness  of  the  press :  “I  represent 
a  Jewish  newspaper  and  would  like  to 
Irarn  your  government’s  attitude  toward 
the  Jews  of  Rumania.” 

Europe’s  cleverest  woman  politician 
was  not  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  Instead 
ot  calling  this  indirect  question  out  of 
wunds  and  before  any  official  could 


register  an  objection.  Her  Majesty  was 
settling  the  matter  skilfully. 

Later  it  was  learned  that  the  voice 
belonged  to  Zvi  H.  Rubinstein,  city  editor 
of  the  Day,  a  Yiddish  newspaper,  and  the 
same  voice  even  called  up  various  New 
York  newspapers  to  say:  “I’m  the  man 
who  asked  that  question  about  the  Jews. 

I  just  want  to  say  I’m  perfectly  pleased 
with  her  answer.  The  policy  in  Rumania 
is  much  better  than  it  was.  That’s  all. 
Thank  you.” 

The  press  deputation  that  greeted  Her 
Majesty  on  the  Leviathan  had  the  largest 
number  of  women  that  ever  went  down 
the  bay  to  meet  celebrity,  royal  or  com¬ 
mon.  In  their  stories  the  women  re¬ 
porters  confined  themselves  largely  to  the 
apparel  and  personality  of  the  Queen,  also 
of  Princess  Ileana  and  of  Prince  Nich¬ 
olas.  And  some  of  New  York’s  star 
women  writers  were  quite  catty — per¬ 
haps  because  the  men  unanimously  voted 
her  “some  Queen.”  One  woman  writer 
even  went  to  such  bitter  absurdity  as  to 
say  that  Her  Majesty  was  “quite  the 
most  colorless  person  I  ever  met.” 

But  the  big  story  of  the  Queen  in  the 
Xew  York  papers  was  written  by  men 
except  in  one  case — Imogen  Stanley 
wrote  the  leading  story  for  the  Daily 
News.  The  Daily  Mirror  played  up 
Micheline  Keating’s  write-up  of  the 
Queen’s  impromptu  interview  on  the 
Macom. 

Among  the  women  who  helped  the  men 
to  cover  the  Queen  on  the  Leviathan  were 
Dorothy  Dayton  Jones,  Xew  York  Sun; 
Jane  Dixon,  New  York  Telegram: 
Emma  Bugbee,  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune:  Evelyn  Boone,  Netv  York 
Ameriean:  Irene  Kuhn,  Daily  Mirror, 
and  Charlotte  McLevidge,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 


GASKELL  RESIGNS 
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Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Intertype 

Production  Announces  No  Plans 

C.  W.  Gaskell,  vice-president  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation  in  charge  of 
manufacturing,  recently  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the 
board  of  direct¬ 
ors,  to  take  effect 
Nov.  1.  He  has 
not  yet  made  any 
definite  plans  for 
the  future,  but  it 
is  ktK^wn  that  he 
has  several  con¬ 
nections  under 
consideration. 

During  Mr. 
Gaskell's  admin¬ 
istration,  the  Cor- 
p  o  r  a  t  i  o  n  has 
made  marked 
progress  both 
financially  and  in 
the  design  and  production  of  typecasting 
machines. 

H.  R.  Swartz,  chairman  of  the  board, 
said:  “Mr.  Gaskell  joined  the  Intertype 
Corporation  nearly  nine  years  ago,  ami 
has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  company.  Although 
his  foresight  and  sound  judgment  have 
been  invaluable,  his  ability  to  handle  men 
stands  out  as  most  prominent.  He  cre¬ 
ated  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  himself  and  the 
product  that  was  unusual.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  will  cause  regret  to  his  many  friends 
within  and  without  the  organization.” 


CANTON  NEWS  SUED 

Louis  Mazer,  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Don  Mellett,  publisher  of  the  Canton 
Daily  .\cws,  filed  suit  Oct.  15  against  the 
Daily  News  Publishing  Company  for 
$50,000  damages  for  alleged  prejudicial 
statements  published  by  the  newspaper 
against  him. 


Largest  Evening 
Circulation  in 
Largest  Market 

For  26  consecutive  years  the 
Evening  Journal  has  had  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
America — concentrated  in  New 
York  and  suburbs.  More  than 
DOUBLE  the  circulation  of  any 
other  New  York  evening  paper. 


Amerietts  Largmt  Evening 
Cireulatim  and  at  3e  m  copy 


C.  W.  Gaskell 
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Tucker  in  1920.  Five  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  full  owner.  Before  coming  to 
Kansas  City  Mr.  Smallev  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Timcs-Dcmocrat  for  six  years  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Critchfield  Advertising 
Agency  of  Chicago  for  several  years.  He 
was  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal  adver¬ 
tising  staff  before  buying  the  News- 
Press. 

KLAMATH  FALLS  HERALD  SOLD 

Bruce  Demiis,  one  of  the  best  known 
Oregon  newspaper  men,  lias  bought  the 
Klaniath  Tails  Evening  Herald  from  1'..  1. 
Murray,  its  publisher  for  ten  years.  Mr. 
Dennis  formerly  published  the  La  Grande 
Oh.ierrcr  and  the  Baker  Herald,  .\fter 
selling  these  newspapers  he  was  engaged 
as  imlustrial  representative  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  expects  to  make  his  home  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  but  otherwise  his  plans  are  not 
announced.  The  price  paid  for  the 
Herald  was  not  made  public. 


KERMATH  NOW  WITH  TABLOID 

George  F.  Kermath,  formerly  manager 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram's 
real  estate  department,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  real  estate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror.  He  assumed  his  new 
duties  Oct.  18. 


STARBUCK  HEADS  BADGER  A.  P. 

Wisconsin  Associated  Press  editors  in 
annual  meeting  recently  at  Janesville 
elected  Frank  R.  Starbuck,  Racine  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  as  president,  and  received  the 
report  of  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the 
Madison  Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin 
member  of  the  A.  P.  advisory  board. 
Edgar  T.  Cutter,  superintendent  of  the 
central  division,  heard  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  the  service.  He  advised 
leased  wire  papers  to  install  a  secondary- 
wire. 
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KANSAS  CITY  WEEKLIES  UNITE 

The  Kansas  City  Tribune,  weekly,  has 
been  purchased  by  Garrett  L.  Smalley, 
publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  News-Press. 
The  two  papers  will  be  issued  from  the 
News- Press  plant,  the  Tribune  on  Fri¬ 
days  and  the  News-Press  on  Tuesday. 
Robert  W.  Bassett,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  was  named 
manager  of  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Smalley 
purchased  the  News-Press  with  A.  H. 
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•UR  OVN  VORtP 

^  or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


uil  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
lay  public  is  doubtless  unaware  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  “strings”  since 
1900.  Mr.  Merz,  however,  does  print  this 
note  of  caution: 

To  say  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  "press 
monopoly”  is  to  overstate  the  case.  But  not  to 
recognize  the  amazing  growth  of  newspaper 
chains  in  recent  years  is  to  overlook  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  press  since  1900. 
Like  the  merger,  chain  ownership  tends  toward 
centralization  of  control. 

The  sudden  expansion  in  “syndicates” 
and  the  extensive  use  of  “boiler-plate” — 


E.  when  he  was  running  would  cover  a  similar  battle  is  described  The  sudden  expansion  in  “syndicates” 

•  the  Atchison  Globe,  knew  human  as  follows:  and  the  extensive  use  of  “boiler-plate” — 

folk — their  foibles  and  their  follies.  He  With  a  new  Waterloo  to  report,  there  would  a  word  that  is  explained  to  the  lay  reader 
had  a  passion  for  printing  items  that  l^f  head  lines  in  our  own  press  high  enough  and  — next  receive  attention  with  some  corn- 
stirred  the  people  to  action.  Anything  !;'h\^rV  wo^Sld  “’he^^’ril^nn'J  TsLd  lTom““?h"e  "tent  about  “patent  insides.”  The  situa- 
inat  would  arouse  a  controversy  appealed  seem-  of  battle  to  accompany  photographs  of  tion  is  summed  up  m  the  assertion  that 
to  him.  The  controversy  might  be  over  '"o'entents  sent  by  telegraph.  There  would  “ideas  are  crated  and  shipped  F.  O.  B. 

m  cargo  lot*.;  The  effect  of  the  >.i<ie 

siiouid  De  betore  it  is  spanked.  He  would  Nairttieon’.s  arrival  in  Nivelles  almost  before  he  use  of  syndicated  material —  rubber- 
set  the  ball  rolling  with  a  little  item  and  £"*  ‘here  and  a  column  of  speculation  on  the  stamped  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
then  his  ivomen  readers  would  pick  it  up  the  other”-is  not  overlooked  so  far  as 


and^push  it  along  for  several  columns  of  mentions  the  press  changes  'hey  exert  a  tug  and  a  pull  on  the  news- 

The  editor  of  the  American  Mercury  ^aje  taken  place  since  1815  in  gen-  P^^e. 

seems  fn  havp  artrvntBcl  •  t  and  since  1900  in  particular.  He  is  Circulations  increase;  it  is  more  to  the  interest 

seems  to  have  adopted  Howe  S  editorial  .u.  first  mmrtpr  nf  thp  nrps  publisher  to  keep  his  news  unprejudiced, 

policy  in  this  matter.  He,  too,  likes  to  ot  the  hrst  quarter  ot  the  pres  coloring  it  with  a  partisan  point  of 

start  something  and  he  is  not  verv  nar-  century  when  he  says:  view,  he  scare  off  readers.  The  Ass9ciated 

ticular  what  snhiert  fnrniclioc  tl-io  previous  quarter-century  since  the  original  '*  ^  non-partisaii  orgamzaticm 

tpfi'ot  T,^  tU  c  .  si  es  the  ma-  di.ci  very  of  the  art  of  printing  has  done  so  with  both  Republican  and  Democratic  clients.  It 

leriai.  in  tne  November  issue  he  prints  imich  as  this  last  quarter-century  to  revolutionize  ninst  furnish  both  Republican  and  DenMKratic 
irom  the  pen  of  Hugh  Kent  a  controver-  mechanics  of  newspaj^er  publication.  It  is  news.  There  was  a  howl  from  the  Republican 
sial  article  whirli  thne  cnorsbe  ^bat  new  equipment  such  as  the  photo-  papers,  in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  be- 

nf  '  spanks  the  press  telegraph  has  been  developed,  and  that  enomous  ‘•ause  the  .\ssociated  Prws  was  furnishing  more 

O  i\ew  xorlcr  progress  has  been  made  in  adapting  such  devices  Democratic  news  than  Republican  news.  Mr. 

The  hip  Ken/  _ _ _  l  .as  electric-telegraphic  typewriters  and  high-speed  Davis  was  making  speeches,  Mr.  Coolidge  was 

their  size  seem  fn  ^^“^“use  of  octuple  rotary  presses  to  the  fine  requirements  not.  Huge  circulations  and  syndicate  methods 

Ret  hold  of  Them  or. printing  giant  editions  between  midnight  and  make  or  nor.-partisanship,  as  far  as  news  itself 
and  such  a  v-Ti.tv  .f  pagK  to  fill  early  morning;  but  in  addition,  the  whole  busi-  i?  concerned.  But  huee  circulations  also  breed 

the  ioh  heonrn^s  lUr.  1  appeal  to  that  ngss  of  gathering  the  world’s  news  in  a  hurry  timidity  on  editorial  pages.  For  the  theory  is, 

s!:raier  ThT  r-  of.  f.'  f  an.l  bringing  it  within  reach  of  the  hungry  why  iread  on  anybody’s  toes? 


of  the  publisher  to  keep  his  news  unprejudiced, 
lest,  by  coloring  it  with  a  partisan  point  of 
view,  he  scare  off  readers.  The  Associated 


life,  and  much  stronger  in  its  striking qiower, 
both  for  good  and  bad. 

Progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  even 
members  of  the  working  press  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  changes,  told  of  the 
dangers,  and  cautioned  about  their  ethici 
Consequently  this  article  should  have  an 
extensive  reading  before  it  finds  a  final 
resting  place  in  the  newspaper  morgue. 

♦  ♦  * 

/^OOD  goods  in  a  small  container  is 
just  the  phrase  to  describe  the  pam¬ 
phlet  “Development  of  the  Cartoon”  by 
Clifford  K.  Berryman,  cartoonist  on  the 
IVashinglon  Evening  Star.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia. 
Readers  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  can 
doubtless  get  a  copy  if  they  write  on 
newspaper  stationery  to  Walter  Williams, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  Mr. 
Berryman  has  been  a  cartoonist  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  more  than  thirty  years,  first 
on  the  Post  and  now  on  the  Evening 


izugii  zvciii  a.  coiiirover- 
sial  article  which  thus  spanks  the  press 
of  New  York: 


The  bier  V.u,  w.i.  ...... _  c  .as  electric-telegraphic  typewriters  and  high-speed 

their  size  seem  in  nn'm^  octuple  rotary  presses  to  the  fine  requirements 

get  hold  of  There  nre*^  everything  they  can  printing  giant  editions  between  midnight  and 
fnd  such  a  v^nWv  ef  ...  ?e  pages  to  fill  early  morning;  but  in  addition,  the  whole  busi- 

?he  jo"Vco;«1rke‘='laving%rick^'’?o‘r  a  skyt  ."orld’s  news  in  a  hurry 

scrauer  'rh#»  r^ct.u  f  orinp'ing  it  within  reach  of  the  hungry 

dull  and  stupid  product.  About  fh/  only°*'tfme 

thev  serve  »in  nifk  _ j  nasis. 


Democratic  news  than  Republican  news.  Mr. 
Davis  was  makinp  speeches,  Mr.  Coolidge  was 
not.  Huge  circulations  and  syndicate  methods 
make  for  non-partisanship,  as  far  as  news  itself 
is  concerned.  But  huce  circulations  also  breed 
timidity  on  editorial  pages.  For  the  theory  is, 
why  tread  on  anybody’s  toes? 


they  serve  up  anything  with  vitality  and  color 
in  it  IS  when  the  news  is  fool-proof.  A  man 


-si^s  has  been  put  upon  a  new  and  modern  summary  of 

Mr.  Merz  then  traces  the  reorganiza-  changes  in  American  journalism  is  thu^ 


...  iiic  nrws  IS  rooi-proot.  A  man  i>it:izi  iiicii  Liac-ca  tiic  i  i  «  -.i  t_  ..u  lOAA 

dies  and  leaves  a  will  reading:  “I  leave  to  my  tion  of  the  .Associated  Press,  mentions  concluded  with  a  paragraph  about  1900 

twenty-fi^^'v^ifrl'^h^^rrir^of'on"/  the  development  of  the  United  Press  and  and  another  about  1926: 

which  she  can  buy  a  good  rope  and  hang  her-  gives  maiiv  facts  about  the  increase  in  1900 — McKinley  was  president,  the  New  York 

self.  -The  rest  I  bequeath  to  the  Bide-A-Wee  size  of  newspapers.  He  thus  dramatizes  Times  printed  a  thin  paper  of  ,tw^elve  pages 
Home  for  Tomcats.  That’s  amusing  and  all  u;,  fpp.,  aUp,,,.  the  stories  that  went  out  dispatches  were  unheard  of.  Mr.  Hearrt 

the  papers  print  it.  But  the  late  harassed  r  ^  ia«S  aoout  Hie  stories  Uiai  went  oul  bought  his  first  paper  in  the  Middle 

liusban.d  did  the  whole  story  himself,  even  to  from  Dayton :  West,  bicycles  were  in  vogue,  news  by  cable 

the  writing.  If  enough  persons  with ’senses  of  Wlicn  Bryan  and  D.arrow  fought  over  John  T.  v'-ime  in  nuggets,  somebody  was  just  organizing 
c"’  day  have  Scopes  .at  Dayton,  Tennessee,  that  small  village  the  Associated  Press, 

ac^  through  a  paper  with  as  little  piquancy  was  actuallv  the  shipping-point  for  two  million  19.-6 — there  have  been  chang^  enough  tor 

a«  a  Ha..-,.  i.,„«u  .  .  ..•»*'».-.  .  g„y  quarter-century,  and  among  them  these:  a 

press  more  cetitrajly  controlled,  more  inform¬ 
ative,  more  machine-made,  more  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  lusiness  of  keeping  pace  with 


as  a  dairy  lunch.  ^ 

News  writing  in  the  town  is  standardized 


words  of  telegraphic  news  within  ten  days — the 
equivalent  of  two  full  volumes  of  the  Encyclo- 


.'““"’'die.  hackneyed  and  paedia  Bntannica.  ,  i 

mechanical,  save  cn  the  big  stories  to  which  the  i  i  .  c 

most  talented  men  on  the  staffs  are  assigned.  To  show  that  this  same  quarter  Ot  a 
•'*  °f‘'’".rnrs  along  in  ruts.  Many  century  was  an  era  of  “absorptions,” 
ot  the  stories  carried  on  the  first  page  might  Xf.  Merz  nrints  the  followinc  ‘ 
he  written  by  boys  of  twelve.  You  always  Aierz  prims  me  loiiowiiig .  | 

know  about  what  the  speakers  will  say  and  how  Witne-s  New  York,  where  Mr.  Munsey  bought 
the  headline-writer  will  caption  the  story.  paper  after  paper,  only  to  destroy  the  identity 

y,  ,  of  e;irh  l.atest  acquisition  by  merging  it  into  .a 

li  the  newspapers  of  New  York  will  new  combination.  Witness  Chicago,  where  the 
only  pick  up  this  ball  and  roll  it  along  a  Record  swallovved  the  Herald,  and  then  Mr. 

littio  in  . -11  .u  Hearst  ate  both.  Witness  Cleveland,  which  at 

tt  e  in  meir  columns,  they  will  give  the  (|,g  beginning  of  this  quarter-century  had  three 
American  Mercury  a  lot  of  free  adver-  standard  morning  dailies,  and  now  has  only  one. 
tising  which  should  result  in  an  increased  Witness  Philadelphia,  where  nothing  is  left  of 
siihsrrifvtinn  lie.  ‘i'e  Times,  the  Press,  the  Telegraph,  the  North 

suDSCripilon  list.  American,  except  empty  names. 

♦  ♦  ♦  What  has  happened  in  these  cities  is  only 

UTORF  tnatrazino  oefiz-toe  -.K..,,.  „„„  typical  of  what  has  happened  in  the  country  as 

magazine  articles  about  pres-  /‘vhole.  It  is  one  of  the  striking  but  little 
ent-day  press  tendencies  come  from  known  facts  about  cortemporary  journalism  that 
the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New  York 

lA/nrIA  .Pi-in  .1  the  press  have  all  increased  enormously  in  the 

yvorta  than  possibly  from  any^  other  qnarter-century,  in  numbers  the  press  has 

newspaper.  Charles  Merz,  who  is  con-  just  about  stxid  still. 

nected  with  the  World,  prints  in  the  Cen-  The  growth  of  “strings”  is  then  taken 
tury  Magazine  for  November  a  story  giv-  up.  The  figures  collected  by  Arthur  T. 
mg  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  a  quar-  Robb  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  the 
ter  of  a  century  ^under  the  head  of  “The  American  press  as  of  January  1,  1924, 
American  Press.”  It  shows  that  news-  are  analyzed  but  the  results  need  not  be 
paper  styles  have  changed  like  fashions  set  forth  in  “Our  Own  World  of  Let- 

because  the  survey  for  that  year 
Mr.  Merz  begins  his  story  with  an  ac-  and  for  later  ones  have  appeared  in  de¬ 
count  of  how  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was 
handled  by  the  London  Times: 

When  Wellington  smashed  the  armies  of 
N.ipolerm  Bonaparte  The  London  Times  took 
the  news  calmly  and  printed  it  without  a 
headline.  Down  in  the  last  column  of  the  first 
page,  under  an  advertisment  headed,  “Education 
— I-.idies’  School,”  began  the  first  printed  story 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  quietly  as  an  uncle 
writing  to  his  niece. 

How  the  modem  metropolitan  paper 


saotid 


These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  campaign 
designed  to  effect  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Greater  New  York. 


ssofid 


PuHtzor  BullAnc,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Cbtcago 
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Star.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Grid-  in  the  back  office  who  not  infrequently  Sir  Charles  Higham,  as  has  been 
iron  Club.  tries  his  hand  on  the  editor’s  copy  paper,  pointed  out,  writes  this  volume  for  the 

"Development  of  the  Cartoon”  opens  ♦  *  *  general  public.  On  the  whole  he  presents 

^ith  a  historical  sketch  that  shows  care-.  'C’RED  W.  ALLSOPP  of  the  editorial  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  field 
tul  research  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Berry-  staff  of  the  Arkansas  Gasette  of  of  advertising  —  •*’“  a 

1.  /■  >  .  Little  Rock  has  published  in  a  special 

pamphlet  his  "Rhymes  of  the  Press.”  The 
verses  found  in  this  pamphlet  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  “Our  Own  World  of  Letters” 
when  Mr.  Allsopp  published  his  larger 
volumes  from  which  the  pamphlet  is 
taken. 


man.  One  of  the  results  of  his  researches 
is  given  as  follows : 

I  found.  ti'O,  that  our  respectable  ancestors 
had  not  the  least  notion  of  what  we  call  decency. 
If  we  lay  aside  from  the  mass  the  obsolete  and 
the  impri'iiei.  there  are  not  so  many  startling 
tnes.  and  a  few  of  them  tell  their  own  story 
flainly  and  pointedly. 

*  Much  of  the  ancients  differed  from  ourselves 
other  particulars,  they  certainly  laughed  at 


For  the  American  adver¬ 
tising  man  the  volume  has  some  practical 
value,  in  that  it  shows  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Great  Britain.  A 
timely  section  deals  with  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  political  parties.  It  shows  that 
the  same  conditions  obtain  in  England  as 
in  America.  The  section  on  civic  adver¬ 
tising  is  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the 


OTK  another,  just  as  we  do,  for  precisely  the  A  BOOK  Containing  current  reviews  of  volume. 

ame  reasons,  and  emjiloyed  every  art  and  device  books  is  announced  for  early  publi-  The  Home  University  Library  of  Mod- 

cation  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  It  will  be  Knowledge  is  edited  by  Professor 
edited  by  Lewis  Worthington  Smith,  pro-  Gilbert  Murray  of  Oxford  University, 
fessor  of  English  and  Comparative  Lit¬ 
erature  at  Drake  University  and  author 
of  “The  Sky  Line  in  English  Litera¬ 
ture.”  The  volume  will  receive  addition¬ 
al  comment  upon  publication. 


rx  A  recent  volume  of  the  Home  Uni- 
versity  Library  Senes,  Sir  Charles 
Higham  discusses  “Advertising — Its  Use 
and  .•Mnise”  (Williams  &  Norgate,  Ltd., 
London,  England).  The  volume  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  lay  reader  rather 
than  to  professional  advertising  men.  It 


and  implcmcut  cf  ridicule  which  is  known  to  us. 

It  is  India  which  first  arrests,  and  longest 
absores,  our  interest  in  antique  cartooning. 

Inlia.  the  fruitful  mother  of  tradition — the 
wurce  of  almost  all  the  riles,  beliefs  and  ob- 
jfnances  of  ancient  nations;  her  brazen  images 
of  comhinetl  fernis  .show  partly  men,  partly 
animals.  Surely  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
image-makers  mav  have  been  inspired,  partly 
by  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  as  well  as  partly 
Iv  religion. 

Subject  matter  for  the  cartoonist  was 
the  same  in  ancient  Egypt  as  in  gay 
Gotham.  -\n  illustration  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  art  is  “Servants  Carrying  Master 
Home  From  Banquet.”  The  original  is 
in  the  Egyptian  collection  belonging  to 
the  New  Vork  Historical  Society.  Mr. 

Berryman  is  speaking  of  Egyptian  car-  opens  with  a  general  and  historical  sur- 
toons  when  he  makes  the  remark.  It  is  talks  about  the  advertising  genius, 

strange  to  find  cartoons  in  a  tomb,  but  it  ^  chapter  on  commercial  art,  dis- 
seems  as_  if  death  and  funerals  and  cusses  morality  in  advertising,  classifies 
graves,  with  their  elaborate  parapherna-  advertising  media,  mentions  the  influence 
lia.  were  provocative  of  mirthful  delinea-  of  the  dealer  and  concludes  with  some  re- 
^  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  marks  on  civic  advertising. 

Of  Grecian  art  which  aimed  to  amuse,  xbe  author  believes  that  French  ad- 
Mr.  Berryman  speaks  as  follows :  vertising  in  general  is  inferior  to  Eng- 

Comic  artists  end  cartoonists  were  not  wanting  lish,  but  that  American  advertising  is  in 
.".“s  manv  wavs  superior  to  both.  After  men- 

and  goddesses  whom  the  caricaturists  of  Greece, 
as  well  as  the  comic  writers,  chiefly  selected  for 
ridicule  Tlut  all  tbe'r  works  have  perished, 
cxceplmg  a  few  specimens  preserv^  upon 
pottery. 

In  Rome  the  Christians  were  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  special  delight.  Previous  to  1720 
the  cartoonist  had  a  propensity  to  render 
ihe  objects  of  his  satire  odious  to  the 
world,  not  because  they  were  immoral  in 
their  private  life  but  because  they  held 
good  places  under  the  government  and 
possibly  needed  the  chastisement  of  the 
pencil. 

The  booklet  must  he  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  show 
how  Hogarth  made  good  his  boast  that 
he  could  draw  a  sergeant  carrying  his 
cike,  entering  an  ale-house,  followed  by 
his  dog — all  in  three  strokes — without  ac¬ 
tually  reproducing  the  cartoon.  Especial¬ 
ly  valuable  is  the  account  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  “wordless  journalism”  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Cartoons  of  Washington  present  him 
in  an  entirely  different  light  from  that 
thed  on  the  pages  of  accepted  school 
histories. 

The  influence  of  the  cartoonist  is 
sketched  in  the  words  that  follow : 

There  is  nnfbir.c  in  nnr  mndern  life  so  alarrr- 
in?  as  the  r.ower  which  reckless  and  dissolute 
talent  ha.^  to  in.ikc  virtumis  life  seem  nroyincial 
and  ridicutous.  vicioqs  life  graceful  and  metro¬ 
politan.  The  c.irioonists’  pencil  cannot,  however, 
ilefrat  a  god  niej.snre.  Caricature  is  powerless 
against  an  ailmmistration  that  is  honest  and  cora- 
petert.  Powerless  against  a  public  official  who 
does  his  duty  in  his  place.  It  is  curious  to 
note  also  that  cartoons  and  caricatures  on  the 
wrong  side  of  great  public  Questions  are  never 
excellent. 


Professor  J.  -Arthur  Thomson  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Professor  W.  T.  Brewster  of 
Columbia  University — not  New  York,  as 
is  stated  on  the  jacket  of  the  book. 


tioning  this  fact  he  thus  speaks  about  the 
direct  influence  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising: 

In  .short,  that  country  in  which  the  newspapers 
atd  magazines  with  large  circulations  do  most 
to  promote  an  interest  in  dress  hy  clever  adver¬ 
tising  produces  the  greatest  number  of  well- 
dres-ed  women,  whether  the  sum  of  money  they 
mend  or  their  clothes  is  large  or  small.  The 
sbonp'.ng  announcements  in  every  paper  have 
h.a't  a  widespread,  educational  influence  which 
has  revolutionized  sartorial  taste.  And  who  is  to 
say  how  far  this  democratization  of  beauty  has 
.tffected  m, orals  as  well  as  manners,  and  made 
for  the  greater  refinemevt  of  speech,  movement 
and  feeling  in  classes  that  were  once  bwirish 
and  crude. 

A  little  farther  along  in  his  general 
survey  of  advertising  the  author  com¬ 
ments  as  follows  about  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  goods : 

Although  we  cannot  say  that  all  unadvertised 
goods  arc  fraudulent,  it  is  a  fact  that  none  of 
the  natiorui!  advertisers  sell  goods  that  are  below 
the  standard  they  claim  for  them,  more  often 
than  not  they  arc  better;  while  what  is  shoddy 
or  adulterated  is  seldom  advertised  extensively, 
ftr  if  it  were,  cither  the  sales  would  cease,  or 
costly  improvements  would  have  to  be  made  in 
the  process  of  m.anufacture. 

In  bis  discussion  of  the  little  news 
sheets,  technically  called  corantoes,  which 
were  the  precursors  of  modern  newspa- 
Iters,  the  author  is  not  so  sure  of  his 
facts  and  makes  a  number  of  slips  which 
show  that  he  has  not  followed  recent  re¬ 
search  in  the  early  history  of  the  press. 
He  is  also  in  error  about  the  appearance 
of  the  first  trade  advertisement.  But 
from  Addison  and  Steele’s  day  on,  the 
author  is  much  more  accurate. 


ho  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope  on  the  New  York 
ll’orld,  except  when  he  goes  up  to  the 
Pulitzer  School  to  teach  what  he  prac¬ 
tices,  chats  in  The  Quill  for  September 
about  “Those  First  Two  Years.”  P.  S. 
The  Quill  does  not  come  from  Green¬ 
wich  Village  but  from  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  it  is  edited  and  published  in  the 
interest  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity. 

Mr.  Beazell  implies  that  his  first  year 
on  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  was  his  hard¬ 
est.  He  pays  the  Leader  a  distinct  com¬ 
pliment  when  he  says  he  has  never  known 
a  paper  that  was  more  wholly  the 
achievement  of  its  reporters  and  “re¬ 
flected  the  love  we  bore  our  craft.”  He 
does  not  review  the  history  of  his  news¬ 
paper  life,  but  he  does  give  in  some  de¬ 
tail  the  story  of  his  first  two  years,  be¬ 
cause  “they,  or  their  present-day  equiva¬ 
lent,  are  what  every  ’prentice  newspaper¬ 
man  ought  to  have.” 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Beazell  thinks  should 


receive  special  attention  during  those 
critical  years: 

In  bis  first  two  years,  especially,  the  news¬ 
paper  mail  ought  tn  be  concerned  about  his  style. 
There  is  small  place  for  fine  writing  on  a  news- 
papet,  but  there  is  no  pUce  for  anything  but 
good  writing,  a.id  there  is  all  too  little  good 
writing  or.  them. 

He  ought,  no  less,  to  make  it  his  second 
nature  to  regard  every  fact  as  a  holy  thing. 
.\n  accurate  story,  though  poorly  written,  is 
infinitely  to  he  preferred  to  an  inaccurate  story, 
however  brilliantly  written.  Carelessness  and 
indifference  ire  the  shadows  that  hang  over 
every  newspaiier  office,  and  I  know  of  no  surer 
coir.raendatioii  a  newcomer  may  offer  than 
demonstration  that  neither  weakness  is  his. 

The  article  contains  other  practical  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  cub  on  the  paper  and  for  the 
student  in  the  school  from  one  who  is 
both  a  teacher  and  a  practitioner. 

y  «  « 

<»4/AN  THE  AIR,”  by  Grabam  McNa- 
mee,  former  St.  Paul  newspaper 
man  and  now  one  of  the_  best  known 
radio-  announcers  in  America,  has  been 
published  by  Harper  &  Bros.  The  book 
is  written  in  collaboration  with  Robert 
Gordon  Anderson. 


While  “The  Development  of  the  Car¬ 
toon”  will  have  its  greatest  appeal  among 
the  members  of  the  art  staff  on  the  paper, 
it  will  a|juse  and  entertain  all  mem^rs 
of  the  staff,  including  the  printer’s  devil 
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a  daily  health  talk  that 
gets  and  holds  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  best  circula¬ 
tion  getter  on  the  market. 

GET  THIS  SERVICE 


W'rite  or  Wire  Today 


McCOY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Brack  Shops  Bldf.  Loa  Anfoles,  Calif. 


See  fuU  page  adverti$ement  in  Editor  dk 
Publisher  far  September  2Sth. 
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CIRCULAS50^ 

Cover  Half  a  State 

EVENING  COURIER 
MORNING  POST 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Natioaal  Refxresentatives 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 


664  National  Accounts 
out  of  a  total  of  898 

— selected  the  Hiami  Herald  as 
the  medium  in  which  to  present 
their  message  to  the  Greater 
Miami  Trading  Territory. 

492  Used  The  Herald 
Exclusively! 

These  figures  apply  to  the  first 
EIGHT  MONTHS  of  the  present 
year.  And  remember.  The  Miami 
Herald  givea  the  National  Adver¬ 
tiser  GBEAT^  HOME  COVEH- 
AGE  than  any  other  Miami 
ne-wspaper. 
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Florida’s  Most  Important  newspaper 
Frank  B.  Shutts,  Publisher 


MICHIGAN 

is  growing  faster  than  any  State 
in  the  Union. 


Its  increase  In  manufacturing 
products  surpasses  anything  in  the 
world. 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 

cover  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit 
— Eight  principal  cities  with  the 
only  or  leading  Newspaper  in  its 
respective  community. 

The  Grand  Bapids  Press 
The  Flint  Daily  Jcumal 
The  Saginaw  News  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Timet  Tribune 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Times  News 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 

50  East  42nd  St.  Tower  Building 
New  York  City  Chicago,  Dl. 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 

Address  the  _  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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FIND  COMPOSING  ROOM 

MEN  NEAR  SIGHTED  ' 

_ _ 1 

Milwaukee  Journal  Conducts  an  Opti-  j 

cal  Survey  of  Employes  —  Work  of  ^ 

Some  Is  Changed  as  One  Result — 
Some  Remarkable  Discoveries 

W  ith  a  view  to  obtaining  mutual  bet¬ 
terment-  greater  comfort  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  and  increased  eliiciency  lor  the 
oiiice — the  .UiViuJiiA’Ct’  Jounuil  has  per¬ 
mitted  a  local  optical  ctmipany  to  conduct 
an  optical  survey  among  the  Journal  em¬ 
ployes.  C.  W'.  Morris,  M.  A.,  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  I'niversity  in  the  ilepart- 
ment  of  applied  optics,  conducted  the 
survey,  with  headtiuarters  in  the  first  aid 
hospital  of  the  Journal  building. 

Kmployes,  one  by  one.  were  given  a 
thorough  optical  e.xamination,  with  re¬ 
sults  more  or  less  startling.  In  several 
instances,  the  work  of  employes  was 
changed  with  a  threefold  result— greater 
ease,  better  work  and  a  decrease  of 
liability  to  the  newspaper. 

"Watch  the  eyes  of  the  men  in  your 
composing  room,''  the  e.xaminer  told  of¬ 
ficials.  "In  spite  of  the  ideal  lighting 
and  ventilating,  the  excellent  working 
conditions,  ami  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of 
the  employes  as  a  whole  are  above  the 
average,  the  survey  showed  that  66  per 
cent  of  the  men  in  the  composing  room 
are  near  sighted.”  This  situation  might 
have  been  remedied,  according  to  Mr. 
Morris,  had  it  been  taken  in  hand  earlier, 
for  practically  all  myopia,  which  comes 
as  the  result  of  clo.se  work,  makes  its 
appearance  during  the  first  year  the 
victim  is  engaged  in  the  work. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  nf  the  employes 
examined  are  what  is  known  as  em- 
metropes,  either  naturally  or  artificially ; 
that  is,  the  vision  of  these  employes  is 
without  defect  naturally,  or  they  are 
using  corrective  measures  which  are 
making  their  vision  normal.  Of  this  64 
per  cent,  49  per  cent  are  wearing  no 
glasses  and  have  normal  vision  in  all 
respects,  and  15  per  cent  are  wearing 
satisfactory  glasses.  The  remaining  36 
per  cent  either  needed  glasses,  or  were 
wearing  glasses  which  did  not  properly- 
fit. 

One  outstanding  case  was  that  of  a 
girl  employed  in  the  library.  She  was 
wearing  no  glasses,  yet  was  doing  work 
which  naturally  made  great  demands  on 
her  vision.  'I'bis  librarian  had  15  de¬ 
grees  of  left  hypotroiiia.  In  other  words, 
her  left  eye  was  focused  15  tlegrees 
lower  than  her  right.  I’y  means  of 
pri'^ms.  the  examiner  was  successful  in 
establishing  binocular  vision.  .According 
to  Mr.  Morris,  had  this  state  of  affairs 
continued  for  another  year,  the  sight  of 
the  left  eye  would  have  been  completely- 
destroyed. 

Wben  asked  as  to  what  he  believed 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  so  high  a 
percentage  of  the  Journal  employes  had 
normal  vision,  Mr.  Morris  gave  this  ex¬ 
planation  ; 

"Experimental  data  has  proved  con¬ 
clusively-  that  there  is  a  tlirect  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  intelligence  of  a  person  and 
his  powers  of  vision.  In  a  group  of  im¬ 
beciles  and  idiots,  the  proportion  of  those 
having  defective  vision  is  amazingly  high. 
1*1  a  newspaper  plant,  the  intelligence  of 
the  employes  is  above  the  average:  if 
it  weren't,  they  wouldn’t  be  in  a  news- 
raper  office.  This  phvsioloeical  fact,  1 
1  elieve,  accounts  for  the  high  iiercentage 
f>f  persons  at  the  Journal  having  normal 


FIGHTS  PRISON  PRINTSHOP 

Statement  of  Profit  Rouses  Officer  of 
North  Carolina  Press  Group 

.A  vigorous  protest  against  the  opera- 
t’on  at  the  State  prison,  in  Raleigh.  X.  C.. 
of  a  printing  plant  was  voiced  in  a  letter 
mailed  last  week  to  all  members  of  the 
''’orth  Carolina  Press  .Associ.ation,  by 
H  .Arp  Lowrance,  field  secretary. 

Mr.  Lfiwrance  called  attention  to  a 
recent  press  dispatch,  which  quoted 
George  Ross  Pou,  prison  superintendent. 


as  saying  that  the  printing  plant  earned  a  RADIO  CONFUSION  SEEN  STUDENTS  DEBATE  ADVERTISINC 

profit  of  J14S.99  the  first  week.  a  i  i  *  u  j  z-  i  u-  t-  •  xt  • 

"lust  because  two  printers  are  in  prison  Advertisers  using  or  planning  to  broad-  Columbia  University.  New  Aork,  n« 
is  no  reason  for  operating  a  printing  80;*d  will  entertainment  from  New  .Cambridge  University  in  a  debate  on  th, 

lai-.t.  The  prison  does  not  operate  a  stations  are  taemg  the  Problem  of  importance  of  advertising  on  Oct.  21,  b 

ank  or  iewelrv  store  to  give  emplovment  >n  the  air.  Arthur  Batcheller,  New  Aork.  The  Britishers  championed 

<  bankers  and  jewelers  who  might  be  rad'o  inspector  ot  the  New  A ork  distnct,  the  affirmative  of  the  question.  Resolved, 

iin-ates  "  it  was  declared  declared  last  week  that  12  new  stations  that  this  house  regrets  the  large  pan 

_ _ had  begun  operation  since  July-  in  the  played  by  advertising  in  modern  life.” 


RADIO  CONFUSION  SEEN 


bank  or  jewelry  store  to  give  employment 
to  bankers  and  jewelers  who  might  be 
inmates,"  it  was  declared. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  1" 

would  probably-  be  added  in  the  next 
The  Cni/idiii  (Cal.)  lyccpnl-Rcziczi:  ha.s  month.  He  said  the  new-  stations  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Hiiutiimlon  Park  already  caused  great  confusion  to  radio 
.l/oriiiiig  Sun.  It  will  be  published  as  listeners,  and  that  those  to  be  established 
a  dailv.  would  add  to  it. 


NEWS  TRUCK  BURNED 

Fifteen  thousand  copies  of  the  Nett 
York  Daily  News  and  a  truck  wert 
burned  on  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Oct.  9. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Fastest,  most  easily  operated, 
most  accurate  and  durable  flat 
casting  box  you  can  buy.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced.  New  design  lock¬ 
up  oar  allows  for  ouick  change 
when  regula’tng  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock-up  at  four 
points  on  box  m  ith  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


AD  WOMEN’S  MEETING 

The  League  of  Ailvcrtising  Women 
of  New-  A'ork  held  their  monthly-  dinner 
Oct.  19  at  the  Advertising  Club.  They 
w-cre  addressed  by  Helen  Arthur,  business 
manager  of  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse; 
John  Farrar,  Editor  of  the  Bookman  and 
Helen  Woodward,  author  of  "Through 
Alany  Windows.” 


Modern 


Composing  Room 
Furniture 


as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
yon  interested?  If  so, 
consult  your  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  ns  direct. 

Do  it  noiv  ! 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


DoD’t  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don’t  melt  yonr  metal  twice  to  nss 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  Tlia 
Monomelt  “Single  Melting  Sy» 
tern.”  References  gladly  famished. 


Newspaper  Conveyors 

take  the  papers  in  a  steady  stream,  as  fast  as  the 
presses  can  deliver  them,  up,  overhead,  around 
corners,  throush  a  ceiling  or  a  wall  to  wherever 
they're  wanted  for  mailing  or  delivery.  Elimi¬ 
nating  waste  and  delay  by  their  speedy,  depend¬ 
able  operation  they  are  profitable  equipment  for 
papers  large  or  small.  Newspaper  plants  from 
London  to  Tokio  have  been  using  them  for  years. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  speed  deliveries 
from  your  presses. 

The  CUTLER- HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 

‘Pioneer  SMfn.  of&ectric  Control  oApporalus 
1203  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

I  CUTLER-HAMMER 


Eliminates  tha  Metal  Furnace 

The  Monomelt  Co. 

4509-19  Ravenstwood  Ave. 

Chicago  niinoii 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


16,  24  and  32'Page  Presm 


jOSS  24  and  28-page  presiet  gtxid  for  blttk 
or  color  work,  also  Goss  Sextuple. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sextnph, 
Sextuple  color  Press,  Octuple  and  Double  to- 
tuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  stereotype 
presses— print  up  to  32  pages. 

Available  For  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  SC  COMPANY 

Main  Offloa  ft  Taotsrr . Plainfl.M,  X.  I. 

New  York  Offloa.. Brokaw  Bldg.,  1467  Broadvty 
CUoago  Offloa . Koiiadnook  BIssk 


Hoe  Patented  Duo-Cooled  Equipoise  Cunred 
Casting  Mould 


"It  is  essential  to  Success  to  be  the  first  out 
with  the  news — and  Minutes  count." 

This  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Mould  is  a  time- 
saver,  designed  especially  for  Speed  and 
Efficiency.  Cold  Water  circulating  through  the 
stationary  Lid  and  the  concave  Side,  gives 
quick  cooling  for  rapid  Casting. 

IF  It’S  A  HOE,  ITS  THE  BEST 


It  lir-  ^ 

It 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

7  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


504-520  Grand  St.,  Nevr  York  Gty 

also  at  7  Water  Street 

DDNELLEN,  N.  J.  BOSTON,  NABS. 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


x\ 


U 


editor  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 

transient  rates 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tims  —  .4S  par  Una 

3  Timss  —  M  par  Ihu 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tims  —  .W  par  Ihia 

4  Timas  —  ^  par  Una 

(paca  charpa  at  sama  rata  par  Ifaa  par 

■ _ .u-  u  aamtd  by  fraquancy  oi  Inaartinn 

rates  quoted  for  13,  2$  and  S2  hiaarthms. 
X^Tditor  A  PubUahar  raaarvaa  tha  right  ta 
j^iHy,  edit  or  iwjact  any  advartfsamsnt. 

COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising:  Salesman.  Must  be  experienced 
and  able  to  create  and  hold  new  accounts  on 
daily  paper  near  New  York.  Write,  stating 
salary  desired,  experience,  age,  etc.  Enclose 
photograph  to  be  returned.  Box  11*518,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman  Wanted  on  new'  paper, 

20,000  circulation,  city  of  175,000  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Must  be  good  copy  writer.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  man  who  wants  to  settle  down 
with  strong,  new,  fast-growing  paper  in  one 
of  the  best  cities  in  the  country.  Ctood  pay  to 
start  and  more  as  you  develop.  Address  B-515, 

Editcir  &  Publisher. 

Competent  Copyreader-  Eastern  evening  daily 

has  attractive  desk  opening  for  young  man  Crcuiaticn  Manager  and  Is.y  pn.m-.tion  exi^rt. 
who  can  do  good  work  edtting  copy  and  writing  column.  K.litor  .V  l>uhli.,her 

neatls.  bpeed,  accuracy  and  judgment  reciuired. 


Available  at  Cnee— Circulation  Manager,  2D 
years*  experience.  5.000  to  23.000.  thorough 
knowledge  of  circulation.  i»rt  motion,  oflice  sys¬ 
tems.  ciillecti*  iis.  A.  H.  C..  etc.  At  liberty 
due  to  consolidation.  References.  Address  B- 
514,  Editor  \  iHiblisher. 

Business  Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher, 
Accountant,  College  education.  Experienced  in 
Advertising,  Circulation,  Ufhee  Management. 
Purchasing.  Credits  and  General  Promotion. 
T.ocated  city  275,000  central  south.  Prefer 
opportunity  in  smaller  field  where  applicant’s 
qualifications  will  prove  his  worth.  Go  Any¬ 
where.  A-OyO,  Edilcr  &  Publi-her. 


ADVERTISING 


Box  B-527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Daily  Newspaper  in  growing  community,  with 
great  future  assured,  near  New  York  City,  has 
ojKfning  on  display  advertising  staff  for  dei)end- 
able  man.  Must  lx;  good  salesman.  Must  have 
own  car.  Excellent  opi>ortunity.  Ciive  com¬ 
plete  information  and  salary  wanted.  Box  B- 
534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicate  Feature  Salesman,  active  in  field, 
wanted  to  present  excellent  feature  otferings; 
can  be  side  line;  commission;  reply  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  B-521,  Editor  Publisher. 


of  October  1(»,  1926;  uiuler  P.ox  No.  A-996. 


GMwral  Promotion 

XJiiolfahif  Promotfao  H  Ton  want  more 
^uincM,  communicate  with  the  Intemadoiial 
PoUkatiotu  Service,  Incorporated,  Suite  1004, 

U41  Broadway.  New  York  City. _ 

Atteotion  Advertising  Manager*— Tie  up  with 
the  livest  plus  linage  stunt  yet  devised.  30,000 

extra  lines  for  Rochester  Journal-American  in  v.  ... 

three  weeks.  Only  cost  to  newspaper  is  pub-  Wwted,  an  experienced  classified  manager  by  San  .Xntonio.  Texas 

lidtjr  cooperation.  No  commission.  No  expense.  Middle  West  newspaper  with  over  100, OoO  cir-  - - - 

Address  Daredevil  Lockwood,  care  of  Huber,  dilation.  Seeking  man  now  employed  with  a 


Clreulatioq  Manager  Consistent  plugger;  six 
years  same  firm;  age  34;  excepti.  nal  record. 
H-5J8.  I'.ditor  &  I’uhlisher. 


Equipment  for  Sale 

For  Sale:  rr.actically  new  24-page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press  with  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  turtles  and  chases;  also  motor  drive  and 
automatic  control.  Reason  for  selling — consoli¬ 
dation.  The  Plain  Speaker-Standard-Sentinel, 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

Job  Presses,  Papm  Cutters,  Wire  SUtdiors, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Hoffmann  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114 
K.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Photo-Engraving  plant  for  sale.  Ideal  for  one 
or  two  men.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  409  W. 
26th  St.,  New  York. 

Printers’,  Bookbinders’  Outfitter*— Modern  cut- 
cost  equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  (Con¬ 
ner,  Fendler  Branch,  A.  T.  F.  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Used  Goss  Matt  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1S3S 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Circulation  Manager— .Nvailahlc  immediately. 
Thirteen  years’  active  circul.ation  experience  on 
morning  and  evening  metropolitan  and  smaller 
city  dailies.  (Tilt-edge  credentials  from  all  past 
employers.  Have  specialized  in  circulation. 
Th<  ri.ughlv  conversant  with  the  rules  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  ('irculatioii.  1  want  an  opixjrtunity 
with  live  publication  where  results  count.  Wire 
or  write  11.  C.  Brown,  1133  Burnett  street. 


Equipment  Wanted 


All  Kinds  of  Photo- Engraving,  electrotypillg 
and  stereotyping  equipment  wanted.  We  pay 
cash.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  409  W.  26th  St., 
New  York. 


Sextnph. 
ible  Sa- 


tereotypt 


PANY 

>M,  V.  I. 
Brosdvsr 
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Evening  Journal,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

business  opportunities 

Broken 

Real  Opportunity  for  (}uick  Buyer— Very  de- 
nrable  weekly  and  job  plant;  exclusive  field. 
Sew  Jersey;  earning  handsome  dividends — will 
itand  the  acid  test.  Reason  for  selling — owner 
has  publication  in  another  state  that  requires 
all  his  attention.  Initial  payment  is  $10,000; 

J.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

h  Many  Respects  this  is  the  best  newspaper 
proposition  in  the  country.  Exclusive  fieM, 
central  west  city  of  12,000  with  business  district 
cqnal  to  average  city  of  25,000,  embracing  more 
tbn  100,000  population.  Ad  sales  over  $6,000 
I  month;  netting  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 
BouMd  in  own  building  worth  $25,000.  Com- 
for  $100,000:  what  terms  will  you  require? 
hop.  1390x.  The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency, 
Litchfield,  III. 

Newapqpqra  For  Sale 

For  Sale;  expansion.  Weekly  newspaper  in 
Xaryhnd.  Also  chance  to  expand  daily.  Box 
B-525,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ ^ 

Florida— For  Sale— High-class,  snappy  Weekly 
Magazine  in  solid  thriving  small  city;  cream  of 
advertising  patronage;  exceptional  expansion 
field  close.  Publisher-owner  entering  other 
work.  Immediate.  Care  B-529,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Fv  Sale — Daily  newspaper  in  California. 
Erening.  Town  of  15,000.  _  High  class  resi¬ 
dential  community  and  nowing  rapidly.  Only 
ptper  in  town.  Fine  substantial  property.  Up 
tt  date  plant  in  fine  condition.  Good  circulation, 
bcellent  future.  $85,000.  Write  Box  B-503, 
Editor  &  Puhlisber. 


successful  record  of  results.  Applicant  must 
have  dignity,  character  and  a  forceful  person¬ 
ality.  Box  B-53U,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising —Etficient  all-round  man — salesman,  reference, 
copy  writer,  manager — seeks  Canadian  or 
Northwest  connection.  Box  B-517,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Superintendent  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  where  efficiency  and  ability  are  desired. 
Fourteen  years  in  charge  of  one  plant,  now  in 
charge  of  composing  room  ot  morning  and 
afternoon  paper.  Prefer  to  go  South  on  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  b-jt  intend  mqking  a  change,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  manager  or  publisher 
desiring  a  reliable,  permanent  man.  Can  give 
A-991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Sgiall  Florida  Daily  wanted  by  client;  mail 
full  particulars,  price,  terms,  H.  W.  Watts  Co., 
P.  0.  Box  781,  Miami,  Fla. 

circulation 


Promotion 

ftndsHca  When  quick,  sdditiooal  ctrculatioa 
torerage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our 
•*toty  years  in  this  one  line  o4  endeavor  is 
W  pr^  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wilt  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  BeD 
slack,  Cincinnati,  Ohia _ 

Ckmlsthei  Bufldare— Blair  ft  Austin,  1504  Cen- 
ht  Ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  (Originators  ot  Sales - 
esnihip  Onb  Campaigns. _ 

Y«u  Still  Have  Time  to  start  a  china  campaign 
ymring  phenomenal  results  during  the  holi- 
^ys.  The  Albright  China  Co.,  Box  203 
‘’ihayra,  N.  J.  (See  our  ad,  issue  of  10-2-26.) 

EDITORIAL 

Syndicate  Features 

^  New  Paper  Tbla  Week,  Staff  News, 
Jj™son  City,  Tenn.  For  sample  of  a  live, 
"trt.  up-to-date  service,  write  Graphic  Syndi- 
Inc.,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 


Advertising  Man,  tw-enty-three,  experienced 
as  Advertising  Manager  of  small  town  daily, 
desires  position  of  that  nature  with  paper  of 
5,000  circulation,  or  as  assistant  on  larger 
paiier.  Writes  convincing  copy  and  makes 
attractive  layouts.  Can  install  classified  sys¬ 
tem  and  co-operation  bureau.  H-522,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  now  employed  and  with 
seven  years’  exiierience,  wants  to  connect  with 
live  organization  where  intensive  effort  and 
results  will  justify  [lermanent  connection  and 
future.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to 
character  and  ability  to  protluce.  Prefer  city 
over  50,000.  Age  27,  married.  B-52(),  Editor 
\-  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman— Special  Page  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Edition.  Experience.  Now  ready  to  handle 
such  work,  temporary  or  permanent  basis.  Pre- 
fer  East.  Box  B-504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Editor  and  News  Executive  of  substantial 
background,  training  and  experience  desires 
change  from  major  newspaper  for  reasons  which 
reflect  no  discredit.  He  is  capable  of  organizing 
staff  and  building  good  will.  Standards  of 
best  newspatier  practise  can  lift  sleeping  journal 
to  front  rank.  Can  eliminate  waste.  Title 
means  little.  Salary  must  be  commensurate 
with  resrcnsibilily.  References  and  detailed 
record  preliminary  to  interview  supplied  upon 
receipt  of  tentative  proposition.  Write  A-981, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Assistant  Publisher,  business  manager,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  of  wide  experience  and  un¬ 
beatable  record  as  organizer  and  business  getter 
seeks  wider  field  with  greater  opportunity. 
Now  employed  as  business  manager  by  Eastern 
city  newspaper.  Box  B-506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Assistant  to  Publisher- -Young  man  (Christian), 
uriversity  graduate  (School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration),  seeks  position  as  aid  to  busy  pub¬ 
lisher  in  medium-sized  city  to  learn  manage¬ 
ment  end.  Can  write,  hamlle  advertising  and 
layout;  understand  accounting  and  auditing;  12 
years’  experience  on  medium  and  metropolit.an 
dailies.  Practical  printer  with  executive  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employerl;  best  references;  go 
anywhere.  .\-905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Desk  Man  Seeks  jiosition  on  daily.  Repirting 
and  rewrite  also.  Available  at  once.  Box  B- 
532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ed'tci-’al  Writer  -Young  tuau.  Washington  cor- 
res]Miiulent,  desires  editorial  position  (  n  southern 
Democratic  daily:  good  writer — forceful,  clear 
style;  available  Dec.  1;  .\1  reference.  Box 
11-516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Executive  Former  successful  publisher  experi- 
encefl  in  all  departments  seeks  wider  field. 
Now  engaged  on  metriqHihtan  daily.  Ready 
Nov.  IS.  Box  H-532,  Eilitor  S:  Publisher. 

Foremanship  in  Florida  by  resourceful  execu¬ 
tive,  txt  ert  in  production  of  up-to-date  daily  at 
minimum  cost;  good  makeup,  adman  -jnd 
operator;  Florida  riferenoes.  E.  Bentley.  97 
Chestnut  Street.  Nutiey,  New  Jersey. 

Literrry  Worker,  Editor,  Proofreader,  expert. 
16  years  experience.  See  editors’  Standard 
Diet.;  $75  week.  E.  H.  Dewey,  Laurel  Springs, 

Makeup  Editor,  inetroixilitan  experience  on 
t.abloid  and  standard  size  newspapers.  Thor¬ 
oughly  reliable.  .-Xt  liberty  Nov.  15.  Box 
11-531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor  w-ith  wide  ex|>erience  de¬ 
sires  position  city  of  30,000  up.  lb  x  11-519, 
Editor  Publisher. 

Mr.  Pub^L•her  Capable  Advertising  Manager 
or  Salesman,  Coiiy  Writer,  will  join  your  or¬ 
ganization  immedi.itely.  A  builder  of  consistent 
space  users,  lb  x  11-524.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

News  ExecuCve,  thoroly  ex|iericnced.  Now 
emidoyed  w.ints  job  as  managing  or  news  editor 
of  paper  in  city  under  100.0()0.  Can  rebuild 
staff,  develop  new-  news  sources.  Prefer  i«iper 
in  a  rut.  A-1,  B-533,  care  Editor  &  Publi  her. 

Reporter — Desk  Man,  24,  wants  position  in 
South.  Four  years’  exiierience  in  .-Vlah.ama 
and  Florida.  B-523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Thoroughly  Experienced  Newspaper  Man — 
Wants  desk  position  afternoon  daily,  six  days — 
$5fi.  .Address  Bex  B-507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Yming  Man  with  thorough  knowledge  of  cir- 
cnl.afion  desires  change.  25  years  of  age. 
Single.  Five  years'  practical  exiierience  as  man- 
acer  of  circulation  department  of  newspapers  in 
towns  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand.  Address 
Box  A-986,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised. 

All  negotiations 
confidential. 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

350  Madison  Ato.,  New  York 

Business  Eitablishad  in  1899. 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  of  newspaper  Interests  Is 
a  subject  that  has  received  special  study 
and  investigation  by  this  firm  for  nearly 
17  years.  It  is  a  big  subject  and  requires 
considerable  technical  knowledge,  both  as 
to  valuation  and  operating  methods.  When 
properly  organized,  the  results  are  never 
lisappointing. 

We  have  been  factors  in  many  important 
consolidations,  sales  and  appraisals, 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


iWE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES! 


Q  VER  T  W  E  N  T  Y  -  F I  V  E 
X  EARS  we  h,ave  conducted 
a  service  bureau  for  employers 
and  position  seekers  in  Advertis¬ 
ing-Publishing  field.  Our  lists 
include  men  and  women  fitted 
for  iiwitions  up  to  highest  re- 
sixmsibility  in  all  departments  of 
iiewsiiapers,  class  journals,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  publicity 
departments  of  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  concerns.  Regis¬ 
tration  free.  No  charge  to 
employers. 

FERNALO’s  Exchange,  inc 

SCCUNITY  BLOO-  SFRINariCLD.  MAS* 


Builder — T  want  to  meet  a  weekly  publisher  who 
is  ready  to  switch  to  a  daily  but  hesitates,  not 
knowing  machine  costs,  equipment  needs,  or¬ 
ganization  methods  or  news  costs.  I  can  save 
him  my  salary  and  thousands  more  by  careful 
supervision  and  selection  only  of  actual  needs. 
Have  record  of  two  successes  with  third  under 
way.  Address  Box-S26,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


For  Sale- -Hoe  24-page  straight  line,  3-deck 
press,  21!j  cut-off.  12,  12Vz  or  13  ems.  8 
columns,  20"  in  excellent  cindition.  and  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Can  be  used  for  color  ma¬ 
chine.  lias  three  color  fountains,  reversible 
cylinders.  Have  purchased  press  with  larger 
cap.icity  and  can  he  bought  right  if  sold  at 
once.  Winston-Salem  Sentinel,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C- 


.4  ropy  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  reaches  practically  every 
Publisher  and  his  executives. 
Your  advertisement  in  its  col¬ 
umns  is  a  salesman  ever  present 
— barked  by  the  prestige  gained 
and  maintained  by  this  publica¬ 
tion  in  every  newspaper  office. 
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j  DOLLAR  » * 

ONE  DOLLAR  1 
WILL  BE  1 

PAID  1 

PULLERS 

FOR  EACH  1 
IDEA  1 

PUBLISHED  1 

“KNOW  YOUR  GROCERIES—” 


CHOE  stores  might  be  induced  to  take 
^  extra  space  with  a  sales  campaign  that 
included  a  contest  among  users  ot  their 
shoes  in  the  writing  of  letters  telling 
how  well  a  pair  of  shoes,  their  shoes, 
stood  up  under  the  daily  grind.  Small 
prizes  could  be  offered,  either  in  money 
or  shoes,  for  the  best  letters. — F.  D.  H., 
Rockford,  Ill. 


A  window  display  of  old  files  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic 
in  that  city  showed  the  progress  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  last  few  decades,  style  of 
dress,  make-up,  etc.,  as  the  paper  fell  into 
step  with  modern  trends.  Even  to  lay¬ 
men,  the  copies  of  the  first  issues,  some 
30  years  ago,  side  by  side  with  the  new 
issues  fresh  from  the  presses,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  and  an  interesting  win¬ 
dow  display. — C.  M.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


mobile  law  by  securing  a  group  of  local 
insurance  ads  to  run  any  time  during  the 
week  or  on  their  automobile  page.  The 
text  accompanying  ads  may  consist  of  a 
resume  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
or  questions  and  answers  as  to  many 
points  arising  from  the  law.  Suggest 
that  the  automobile  owner  get  in  touch 
with  his  insurance  agent  and  print  a  cou¬ 
pon  for  him  to  mail  to  his  agent  or 
broker. — Cole,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


December  12  will  be  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  first  use  of  radio.  Marconi 
signalled  the  letter  “S”  from  England, 
and  it  was  received  in  Newfoundland 
Dec.  12,  1901.  Why  not  use  the  idea  for 
a  page  layout  of  radio  advertisements, 
stressing  the  progress  made  in  the  25 
years  ?  The  page  could  be  gotten  up 
easily  and  at  that  particular  time  would 
also  be  appropriate  for  Christmas  ad’  er- 
tising. — ll  B.  Edwards,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


COMPLETE  WIRE  REPORTS 
FOR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 


International 
News  Service 


“Get  It  FIRST  but  First  Get  It 
RIGHT” 


63  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


And  Tie  Up  With  National  Newspaper 
Copy,  Armour  Man  Advises 

Charles  W.  Meyers,  director  of  trade 
relations  for  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
addressing  the  Iowa  Retail  Grocers’  and 
General  Merchants’  Association  at  Des 
Moines  last  week,  declared  that  every 
retailer  should  be  a  thorough  reader  of 
the  daily  newspapers  and  should  co-ordi¬ 
nate  his  displays  by  “tuning  in”  on  the 
national  advertising  campaigns  of  the 
goods  they  carry. 

“By  reading  the  newspaper,  the  retailer 
is  enabled  to  sense  the  public  pulse.  The 
buying  public  today  is  an  absolutely 
changed  entity  from  a  few  years  ago, 
and  to  make  the  proper  appeal  the  grocer 
must  be  a  constant  and  consistent  adver¬ 
tiser  of  his  business,”  he  said.  “There 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  in  the  retail 
business  for  the  merchant  who  ‘knows 
his  groceries.’  ” 


out  a  good  feature  story.  Then,  too,] 
mous  cases  in  which  they  have  pars 
pated,  if  they  do  not  touch  on  per] 
still  living,  will  tend  to  give  the  out 
a  “kick.” — Jellison,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


“Meeting  the  Cameraman”  is  a 
feature  in  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Herald  that  huiulreds  of  readers  nev 
fail  to  look  for  every  morning.  It 
spicy  chat  underneath  a  two-coluna  l 
ture  of  two  persons  snapped  on  Pj 
land’s  streets.  The  two  are  told  at 
end  of  the  comment  that  they  wfflj 
presented  with  two  tickets  apiece  | 
particular  motion  picture  house  by 
senting  that  page  of  the  paper.— I, 
Richwagen,  Portland  (Me.)  Exprti 


What  is  the  chief  point  of  intera 
the  visitors  to  your  city?  Your 
man  can  get  a  few  snappy  inter 
each  day  from  visitors  (not  bu 
men)  regarding  just  what  they 
that  was  interesting  that  day. — 1 
McKee,  Cleveland,  O. 


HUNCHES 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE  PAID 
FOR  EACH 
“H  U  N  C  H" 
PUBLISHED 


I  I  M  M  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  r 


Daily  newspapers,  especially  Sunday 
papers,  might  find  an  index  to  advertis¬ 
ing  good  promotion.  I  have  heard  many 
women  complain  that  they  can’t  find  the 
ad  they  want  in  large  issues. — Norman 
J.  Radder,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


TNTERVIEW  leading  auto  dealers  on 
how  regular  people  are  in  settling  for 
machines  on  the  time-payment  basis. 
What  percentage  of  the  sales  go  bad? 
Isn’t  it  true  that  a  great  measure  of  the 
buyers  carry  out  their  agreements,  so 
that  the  dealers  have  no  trouble? — T.  J. 
B.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Inasmuch  as  National  Apple  Week 
will  be  observed  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  6 
throughout  the  country,  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  advertising  by  not  only  apple 
men,  produce  and  commission  houses,  but 
restaurants  serving  baked  apples,  apple 
dumplings,  etc.,  and  bakeries  featuring 
apple  pies  and  tarts. — C.  M.  L.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


Football  will  be  over  within  a  month. 
Basketball  gets  going  after  Christmas. 
Bowling  is  the  space-eater  all  the  time. 
But  what  about  ice  sports?  Have  you 
a  hockey  team?  Have  you  any  fancy 
skaters — boys  and  girls?  Begin  now  to 
list  names  and  be  ready  to  spring  a  con¬ 
test  of  the  former  and  exhibitions  of  the 
latter.  Remember  the  screen  news  reels 
are  already  showing  winter  sports’  pic¬ 
tures,  last  winter’s,  of  course). — A.  C. 


ers  to  its  Forum  columns  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the 
editorial  page,  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  runs  a  single-column  box  daily 
containing  the  outstanding  sentence  of 
each  letter,  followed  by  the  same  signa¬ 
ture  as  is  attached  to  the  letter.  The 
box  is  captioned,  “In  Today’s  Forum,” 
and  is  set  in  italics. — R.  D.  F.,  Westfield, 
Mass. 


How  many  lawyers  are  there  in  your 
town?  Who  is  the  oldest?  A  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  bar  association  of  the  city, 
district  or  circuit,  will  aid  in  rounding 


The  Wife,  the  Home, 
the  Job 

Can  a  Woman  Success 
fully  Run  All  Three? 


Seven  Weekly  Articles  by 
Seven  Different  Women 


FIRST  ORDERS  RECEIVED 
Boston  Globe 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Baltimore  Sun 
Louisville  Courier -Journal 


The  O’Dell  Newspaper  Service 

S5  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


One  newspaper  took  this  method  of 
proving  to  its  advertisers  that  it  was 
read.  It  announced  that  the  paper  would 
be  good  for  25  cents  in  trade  at  the  stores 
advertising  in  that  issue.  The  paper  had 
to  be  presented  when  the  goods  were 
bought.  The  stores  laid  in  a  stock  of 
old  papers  that  kept  the  baler  busy. — 
A.  B.,  Austin,  Minn. 


A  hotcake  and  waffle  recipe  contest  is 
the  novel  Fall  stunt  undertaken  by  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (Wash.)  These 
are  the  beginning  of  real  waffle  days,  and 
experiments  with  the  waffle  iron  and 
neighborly  tete-a-tetes  over  its  aroma  are 
producing  some  interesting  and  taste 
recipes  for  the  women’s  section,  and  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  paper. — C.  M.  L., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Kemey’s  Story 
of  Wilson 


for  the  first  time  released  for 

NEWSPAPERS 


is  being  bought  by  editors  from 
coast  to  coast 


A  page  headed  with :  “A  Gift  a 
Week,”  and  a  talk  about  making  it  easier 
to  remember  everybody  by  starting  early 
to  buy  gifts  one  at  a  time,  ought  to  sell 
easily  to  commence  in  October  and  run 
once  a  week  for  ten  weeks.  It  facilitates 
selling  such  a  series  to  make  a  flat  single 
charge  to  cover  the  entire  run.  Copy 
should  be  changed  each  week. — Fremont 
Kutnewsky,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 


The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
uses  an  original  head  on  its  break-over 
stories  from  page  one,  with  the  words 
“More  About”  forming  the  top  line, 
while  below,  adequately  spaced,  in  much 
larger  type,  are  the  first  words  of  the 
front  page  head.  It  is  different,  at  least. 
— R.  D.  F.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


g  Territory  closing  rapidly  p 

*  The  McClore  Newspaper  Syndicate  * 


373  Fourth  Avenuo 


Now  York 


With  the  idea  of  attracting  more  read- 


How’s  Your  Oil! 


Greatest  Circulation 
Mileage  with 
NEA  Service  Features 


Write  for  samples  and  rates 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Massachusetts  newspapers  may  take 
advantage  of  the  new  compulsory  auto- 


How  To  Play 

E.  F.  S. 
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By  JOHNNY  FARRELL 

Over  100  independent  news- 

Famous  Teacher  of  That  Game 

papers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  subscribe  to  this  flue 

24  LESSONS 
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against  rising  feature  costs. 

Illustrated 
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